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FEDERAL SALARIES AND CLASSIFICATIONS 


TUESDAY, MARCH 15, 1955 


Hovsr or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON Post OFFICE AND CIvin SERVICE, 
Washington, i i, 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a. m., in the committee 
room, New House Office Building, Hon. Tom Murray (chairman) 
presiding. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will be in order. 

This morning the committee will begin consideration of various 
pending bills increasing the compensation of classified Federal em- 
ployees other than postal employees. 

There are 11 bills dealing solely with increase in pay for the classi- 
fied employees. This bills provide increases anywhere from 10 per- 
cent down to 4.9 percent as well as other bills which are joint-pay bills 
for both postal and classified employees. There are 17 bills in all deal- 
ing in whole or in part with increased pay for classified employees. 

As our first witness, we have invited Chairman Philip Young, of the 
United States Civil Service Commission, as well as the other members 
of his staff to give us the benefit of their views on pending legislation. 

Mr. Philip Young will be the first witness. Mr. Young, will you 
introduce your staff, who accompany you, to the committee. 

Mr. Youne. On my left, we have Commissioner Lawton and Com- 
missioner Moore; on my right, Mr. John Macy, and Mr. Ismar Baruch, 
Technical Adviser to the Civil Service Commission. 

The CHatrmMan. You may proceed in your own way, Chairman 
Young, to discuss this statement. 


STATEMENT OF PHILIP YOUNG, CHAIRMAN, CIVIL SERVICE COM- 
MISSION, ACCOMPANIED BY HON. GEORGE M. MOORE, CIVIL 
SERVICE COMMISSIONER; HON. FREDERICK J. LAWTON, CIVIL 
SERVICE COMMISSIONER; JOHN W. MACY, JR., EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR, CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION; ISMAR BARUCH, TECH- 
NICAL ADVISER TO THE CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION; ROBERT S. 
HARE, CHIEF, PAY SYSTEMS SECTION, CIVIL SERVICE COMMIS- 
SION; 0. GLENN STAHL, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF PROGRAMS AND 
STANDARDS, CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION; SEYMOUR S. BERLIN, 
CHIEF, PROGRAM PLANNING DIVISION, CIVIL SERVICE COMMIS- 
SION; CHARLES V. DENNY, JR., PROGRAM PLANNER, LEGISLA- 
TIVE PROGRAM PLANNING DIVISION, CIVIL SERVICE COMMIS- 
SION 


Mr. Youne. Mr. Chairman, I am glad to have this opportunity to 
discuss with you and the members of this committee the administra- 
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tion’s legislative proposals for Federal employee pay adjustments and 

‘improved management of top-level Government jobs. Proposed leg- 
islation to carry out these recommendations was submitted to the 
House of Re :presentatives on January 27, 1955, and has been referred 
to your committee for consideration. 

The personnel-management measures enacted by the 88d Congress 
have made possible tremendous improvements in the Federal per- 
sonnel system. Among other gains, the new laws improved over- 
time pay practices, established a governmentwide incentive awards 
program, removed restrictive controls on appointments, and author- 
ized group life insurance and unemployment insurance for Federal 
employees. This legislation stands as a dramatic landmark in the 
development of progressive personnel practices which benefit both the 
Government and its employees. 

In his message to the Congress on January 11, the President recom- 
mended legislation to prov ide other essential elements of a balanced 
personnel program for the Federal service. The new legislative 
proposals cover group health insurance, employee training, improved 
personnel practices for Government employees stationed oversea 
adjustments in basic pay scales, and better management in the or 
ization and use of top-level jobs. 

Federal employee pay legislation has the highest priority in the 
administration’s program for further improvement of Government 
personnel management. During recent months, intensive study has 
heen devoted to the question of needed pay adjustments for various 
eroups of Federal employees. We have reexamined the effect of 
changes in the cost of living. We have looked at the relationship be- 
tween Federal salaries and salaries of comparable positions in other 
public jurisdictions and im private industry. We have carefully con- 
sidered all pertinent information developed in pay hearings in the 
83d Congress. 

The proposed revisions of Classification Act pay schedules have 
heen made within two limitations—— 

The recommended adjustments throughout the pay schedules re- 
lect careful consideration of the cost involved. The proposals repre- 
sent the funds the administration believes the Government can afford 
io spend for this purpose. This is consistent with the President’s 
budget, which takes into consideration the overall cost to the Govern- 
ment of all benefits being proposed, including employee health in- 
surance, and pay changes for postal employees and military personnel. 

The recommended adjustments in the top grades recognize the 
“gen ceiling imposed by present salaries under the Executive 
Pay Act 

W ithin these limitations, our proposals are designed (1) to keep pay 
rates for lower grade positions in line with pay for comparable work 
outside of Governme a (2) to make reasonable upward adjustments 
vag pay for the middle and upper grades, (3) to establish a more 
ignificant relationship between pay ri shes for successive grades 
ihroughout the pay schedules, and (4) to take into account, as far as 
possible, changes in living costs. 

The estimated annual cost of the proposed Classification Act ad- 
justments is approximately $202,085,000. This is the maximum 
amount of additional funds which the administration believes the 
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(rovernment can afford to spend for Classification Act salaries. Of 
this amount, employees in the lowest 5 general schedule grades and 
comparable CPC grades will receive 45.5 percent, or $91,797,000. 
Employees in the highest 5 grades will receive only 4.5 percent, or 
93,996,000. The remaining $101,292.00 has been distributed over the 
upper CPC grades and general schedule grades 6 through 13 to re- 
lieve salary compression, establish more significant differences between 
pay rates for successive grades, and make adjustments in the light of 
increased living costs, to the greatest possible extent. The resulting 
pay schedules provide an average overall pay increase of about 5 per- 
cent. 

New rates are proposed for both the general schedule and the crafts, 
protective, and custodial schedule of the Classification Act. These 
would become effective on the first day of the first pay period follow- 
ing the date of enactment. Upward adjustments in pay are proposed 
for each grade except GS-18. Adjustments in the general schedule 
range from $125 to $800 per year and in the CPC schedule from $73 
(0 $285 per year. 

We have carefully considered changes in the cost of living in de- 
veloping the proposed revisions of the Classificat ion Act pay schedules. 
Kederal salaries have not uniformly kept pace with changes in living 
costs. The Consumer Price Index increased 92.4 percent from 1939 
to December 1954. In the general schedule, the pay for erade GS l 
increased 98.4 percent during that period: pay increases in all other 
general schedule grades have totaled less than the percentage increase 
in living costs since 1939. 

The pay for grade GS-2 has increased 91 percent or slightly less 
than the increase in the Consumer Price Index. The disparities be- 
tween pay increases and increases in living costs become progressively 
“reater as we move up the pay schedule. Salaries have increased only 
5.1 percent at grade GS-9. 53 percent at GS-12, and 47.7 percent at 
GS-14 as compared with the 92.4 percent increase in the Consumer 
Price Index since 1939. 

The proposed pay schedules wil] help close the gap between Govern- 
ment salary changes and changes in living costs. With the recom- 
mended adjustments, ageregate increases jn pay for 9 of the 10 CPC 
grades and the first 3 general schedule grades wil] exceed or approxi- 
mate the increase in the Consumer Price Index since 1939. The ree- 
ommended adjustments for the higher grades will reduce the present 
disparities without further distorting the relationship between pay 
rates for successive grades, 

The administration’s pay proposals last year did not provide any 
increase for employees in the first several Classification Act grades. 
We have reexamined this aspect of the pay adjustment problem in the 
light of current pay rates for similar work outside the Government. 
as well as changes in living costs. As a result. we are NOW proposing 
upward adjustments of $125 or 5 percent in the entrance rate for em. 
ployees in grade GS-1 and $135 for those in grade GS-2. The $150 
adjustment proposed for grade GS-3 doubles the amount proposed 
last year for employees in this grade, Generally, these changes wil] 
keep the pay rates of lower grade employees in line with the rates 
now being paid for comparable work in the high-wage labor markets 
of the United States, 
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While pay rates for employees in the lower Classification Act grades 
generally have remained fairly close to prevailing pay for similar 
jobs outside the Federal Government, pay rates in the middle and 
upper grades have lagged behind. The lowest paid adult worker 
(CPC-2) has had salary increases of 124 percent since 1939, while the 
middle-grade employee at GS-9 has had salary increases of 58.1 per- 
cent and the grade GS-15 employee has had increases totaling only 35 
percent since that time. 

The pay schedules of the Classification Act are based on the policy 
stated by Congress in the act, that (1) equal pay shall be provided for 
substantially equal work, and (2) differences in rates of pay shall be 
in proportion to differences in the difliculty, responsibility, and quali- 
fication requirements of the work. Classification Act salary increases 
of past years have compressed the pay scales of the middle and higher 
grades. In 1939, an employee at the top of grade CAF-15 (now 
GS- 15) received almost nine times as much pay as an employee enter- 
ing on duty in the lowest paid adult Classification Act grade. This 
ratio has since dropped from 9 to less than 5. 

Thus, the differences in pay between positions at varying levels are 
now substantially less than the differences in responsibility between 
jobs. If we are to maintain a sound career service and carry out the 
original intent of the Classification Act, we must establish a more 
meaningful relationship between the pay of the supervisor and the pay 

of the employ ee he supervises. 

Private industry generally recognizes the need to increase the salary 
levels of higher gr: ade positions in proportion to pay increases for 
lower grade jobs. In the past, the Government has not followed this 
practice. To arrive at sound pay schedules, we must now provide sub- 
stantially higher pay for positions in the upper grades while making 
appropriate adjustments in the lower grades. 

In the proposed pay schedules, we have established more significant 
differences between pay rates of successive grades. The new schedules 
are designed to provide adequate financial incentives to encourage em- 
ployees to strive for higher jobs involving greater responsibilities. 
Employees will receive more appropriate recognition in terms of pay 
as they move to higher jobs on the basis of increased knowledge, ability, 
and experience. 

The recommended changes relieve as far as practicable the compres- 
sion between the lower and higher salaries which has taken place since 
1939. We are not proposing any change in the Classification Act 
ceiling rate of $14,800 at this time. 

Meanwhile, although the present proposal does not include a change 
in grade GS-18, an upward adjustment of $125, or a 5-percent increase, 
is proposed for grade GS-1. Thus, compression between grades GS-1 
and 18 is increased rather than reduced. However, the increases pro- 
posed for grades GS-1 through GS-17 relieve the compression between 
these grades to some extent. 

The structural form of the present Classification Act pay schedules 
is maintained. No changes are proposed in the number of grades, the 
number of rates within each grade, or the amount of within-grade step 
increases. All step rates of a given grade are increased by the same 
dollar amount. 
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In addition to the Classification Act proposals, we also recommend 
adjustments in the pay schedules of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, 
as amended, and in the pay schedules of Public Law 293, 79th Congress, 
as amended, covering employees in the Department of Medicine and 
Surgery of the Veterans’ Administration. 

The adjustments which we recommend in the pay schedules for 
Foreign Service officers, Foreign Service Reserve officers, and Foreign 
Service staff officers and employees were developed by the Department 
of State. These adjustments provide general improvements in the 
schedules by simplifying and smoothing out the salary rates within the 

various classes as well as providing salary changes generally in line 
with those proposed for employees paid under the Classification Act. 
Adjustments range from $70 to a maximum of $800. No salary rate is 
increased above $14,800. The annual cost of these adjustments is esti- 
mated at $3,300,000 or about a 5-percent increase. 

The salary schedules we propose for physicians, dentists, nurses, 
and certain other employees in the Department of Medicine and Sur- 
gery whose pay is fixed under Public Law 293 were developed by the 
Veterans’ Administration. In general, salary adjustments in the 
revised schedules are in line with those provided for comparable levels 
under the Classification Act. Except for a very few key positions, 
increases range from $110 to not more than $800. No salary is in- 
creased above $14,800. The cost of these adjustments is approximately 
$5,200,000 or about a 4.4-percent increase. 

The proposed adjustments in the pay schedules for Foreign Service 
and Department of Medicine and Surgery personnel, like those for 
Classification Act employees, would be effective on the first day of the 
first pay period after enactment. 

In summary, we believe that the proposed pay adjustments are as 
fair as possible within the limitations previously described. They 
will assure that, as employees are promoted to higher grades, their pay 
will provide more appropriate recognition for their increased responsi- 
bilities. Through these changes, pay administration will be made 
more effective as a means for continued improvement in the Federal 
personnel system. 

The total cost of all of the above proposed pay adjustments will be 
approximately $210,585,000. I wish to point out, Mr. Chairman, that 
this is only one part of the additional annual cost to the Government 
of currently proposed personnel legislation, since it does not take 
into account the administration’s proposed pay changes for postal 
employees (amounting to $129 million annually) and the proposed 
increased pay and benefits for militar y personnel. Nor does it include 
the estimated annual cost to the Government of $55 million for 
the proposed Federal employee health-insurance program. All of 
these pay and benefit proposals, taken together, will cost the Govern- 
ment well over $1 billion a year. 

Another important aspect of the administration’s proposal for 
needed changes in the Classification Act concerns sound management 
and distribution of positions in the top three grades of the general 
schedule. The Classification Act sets a ceiling of 550 on the total 
number of positions that can be placed in grades GS-16, 17, and 18, 
and limits the number allowed in each of these grades. In addition 
to this ceiling and without regard to these limits, 19 other statutory 
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authorities permit or require 583 additional jobs to be placed in 
grades GS-16, 17,and 18. These special authorities differ as to condi- 
tions of use, nature of limitations, and duration. 

This bewildering array of statutory authorities is a bar to efficient 
management. Only 1 of the 20 different authorities—the Classi- 
fication eam establishment of GS-16, 17, and 18 positions 
wherever needed, without regard to specific agencies or functions. 
However, this authority covers less than half of ‘the positions author- 
ized by law, and contains limits on the numbers of positions allowed 
at each grade. As a result, the executive branch is unable to estab- 
lish, eliminate, transfer befween agencies, and change top jobs as 
required by the changing needs of critical Government programs. 

No single committee of C ongress or any one agency in the executive 
branch has the responsibility for deter mining the need for and author- 
izing positions in grades GS-16, 17, and 18. The executive branch 
continues to submit requests to Congress for piecemeal legislation to 
meet changing needs for additional top-level jobs. The Congress, 
in turn, through the consideration of such legislation by many com- 
mittees and sube ommittees, is denied any coordinated review of exist- 
ing and newly requested authorizations. 

Under the Classification Act, your committee, Mr. Chairman, has 
responsibility for legislation concerning top-grade positions. Other 
committees of the House of Representatives which have recommended 
legislation authorizing such positions include Banking and Currency, 
Appropriations, Armed Services, Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments, Agriculture, and Government Operations. 

To provide a sound solution to these problems, we are proposing : 

That all existing authorities be replaced by a single statutory 
authority to be contained in the Classification Act. 

That the present Classification Act limitations on the total num- 
ber of positions, and the number in each grade, be removed. 

That the President be per mitted to authori ize GS-16, GS-17, and 
Gs- 18 positions in all agencies in accordance with the changing needs 
of Government programs. 

That the President report annually to Congress on the use of 
this authority. 

That the Civil Service Commission be responsible for insuring 
that the jobs are properly classified and paid in accordance with the 
requirements of the Classification Act. 

The proposed Presidential authority to approve varying numbers 
of GS-16, GS-17, and GS-18 positions in accordance with, changing 
needs would be very similar to the authority already granted to the 
President under the Defense Production Act of 1950. That act au- 
thorized the President to place positions and employ persons in grades 
GS-16, GS-17, and GS- 18 to the extent he deemed it necessary to 

carry out the Government’s defense production programs. The Pres- 
ident elected to have the positions classified according to the standards 
and procedures of the Classification Act. 

The President first authorized 150 additional GS-16, GS-17, and 
GS-18 positions under the Defense Production Act. The number 
of positions authorized has since ranged from a high of 300 down to 
the present 160. This is indicative ‘of the experience which can be 
expected under the proposed legislation, which likewise contemplates 
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material reductions in numbers of top-level jobs whenever warranted 
by diminished program requirements. 

Under the proposed plan the Congress will be able to look to one 
place in the executive branch for effective administration and control 
of this important phase of Government personnel management. The 
executive branch would have for the first time a means for effective 
management of top jobs which could be established and paid proper 
pay ates in accordance with urgent and changing Government. pro- 
gram needs. The piecemeal legisl: itive action of the past aaa no 
longer be required. And finally the Congress, through its Post Office 
and Civil Service Committees, could review the use of top-level posi- 
tions on an overall Government-wide basis. 

I would like to interject another remark at this point which is 
not included in my statement. I should like to point out that H. R. 
4820, introduced by Congressman Rees, carries out these various 
proposals of the administration with the exception of this provision 
covering grades 16, 17, and 18. H. R. 4820, while it does repeal the 
19 other statutory authorities which have allowed super grades to 
be established, also places a limitation of 1,200 positions overall. I 
point that out because, when the Defense Production Act comes up 
for renewal in the spring, it will contain the same language continu- 
ing the authority to the President to extend or limit the number of 
super grades on behalf of the defense program. In my opinion, 
these should be no limitation imposed, certainly, with respect to the 
number of these top-level jobs that may be needed in the interest. of 
defense, so if the committee should desire in its wisdom to put some 
limitation on the number of these top-level positions, which would 
not be in accordance with the proposal of the executive branch, then, 
in my opinion, it would be better if such limitations did not apply 
to the provisions under the Defense Production Act because, at this 
time especially, it seems to me that the President needs the freedom 
of action to vary the number of top-level jobs in the interest of defense 
as the changing requirements of the program may dictate. 

Mr. Chairman, we have given you and each member of the com- 
mittee a set of documents presenting detailed information on the pro- 
posals I have outlined. These include (1) a copy of my statement, 
(2) a draft of the proposed bill, (3) a sited analysis of the bill, 
(4) a statement of purpose and justification, (5) copies of the present 
and proposed Classification Act pay schedules, with an analysis of 
these schedules, and (6) a listing of present statutory authorities for 
positions in grades GS-16, GS- 17, and GS-18. In ad lition, we have 
previously sent the committee copies of the Commission’s Basic Pay 
Data, a compilation of data on pay rates and increases in Government 
and industry which brings up to date a similar work published for 
use last year. 

Mr. Chairman, my colleagues, Commissioner George Moore and 
Commissioner Frederick Lawton are here with me today. I am sure 
you will be interested in hearing from them on these vit: al and impor- 
tant matters. I will of course be pleased to answer any questions which 
you and the other committee members might wish to ask. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Young. 

What is the estimated cost of the proposal of the Commission? 

Mr. Youne. On the Classification Act, $202 million and another 
$8 million including the Foreign Service and the Veterans’ Adminis- 
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tration, Department of Medicine and Surgery; approximately a total 
of $210 million. 

The Cuarrman. What is the present total Federal payroll ? 

Mr. Youne. Approximately $9 billion. 

The Cuarrman. Do you have any chart or analysis showing the 
percentage increase in these various steps or grades of your schedule # 

Mr. Youne. Yes, we have a chart which shows the percentage 
increase. 

The Cuatrman. Would that be a 5-percent increase ? 

Mr. Youn. $125 or 5 percent. 

The Carman. That would be in grade 1. In grade 2, there would 
be an increase of not quite 5 percent. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Young. $135 in grade 2, an increase of 4.9 percent. 

The Cuairman. Go on down the general schedule by grades and 
show us the increase percentagewise in each of those, starting with 
grade 8 

Mr. Youne. GS-2, $135, 4.9 percent ; GS-3, $150, 5. 1 percent ; GS-4, 
$165 », 0.2 percent ; Gs- D, $190, 5.6 percent ; GS-6, $205, 5.4 percent; 
GS-7, $210, 5.0 percent ; GS-8, $230, 5 percent; GS-9, $240, 4.7 per- 
cent; GS-10, $300, 5.5 percent ; GS-11, $360, 6.1 percent ; GS-12, $460, 
6.5 percent ; GS-13, $440, 5.3 percent ; GS-14, $600, 6.3 percent ; GS-15, 
$800, 7.4 percent; GS- on $800, 6.7 percent ; GS-17, $800, 6.2 percent ; 
and no increase inGS 

The CuHarrmMan. W hati is your justification for proposing the higher 
percentage increase for these higher grades than you propose for 
the lower grades? 

Mr. Youne. Our studies, Mr. Chairman, of the present and proposed 
rates of the lower grades as compared with private industry and as 
compared with other public jurisdictions around the country indicate 
that our proposed schedule would bring these grades in line fully 
on the comparable work basis with what we find elsewhere. The upper 
grades, as I mentioned in my statement, are the ones which have suf- 
fered principally due to the increase in the cost of living. There have 
been more increases in the lower grades than the upper grades. While 
we do need to increase the percent: ige to some degree, as you can see 
from this chart in the lower grades, also we need to increase substan- 
tially the rate in the upper grades. Of course, the total dollars 
involved in the upper grades” does not compare in terms of total 
amount, because your popul: ition gets so small as you go up. You 

can see on this chart, and I am afraid it is not large enough to see 
very distinctly up there, in grade 1, we have $125. Actually, by way 
of comparison, that grade 1 level with this 5-percent increase is com- 
parable to the same type of work that is now being performed on a 
pervailing wage basis in the highest labor market of the United States, 
which is in Detroit. Therefore, you have a definite comparable basis to 
start from there in grade 1. That is not the average, however, for the 
country, which would be below our present gr ade 1 level. We are 
meeting in grade 1 the highest prevailing rate for work anywhere in 
the country in any labor market. 

The Crairman. Why would not a uniform percentage right on 
down the line prevail ? 

Mr. Young. The uniform percentage, of course, any flat, across-the- 
ard percentage increase, or flat dollar increase on an across-the- 
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board basis, merely raises the level without doing anything to adjust 
the inequities between the grades. Of course, one of the difficulties 
here, as I believe we all recognize, is the fact that by constantly increas- 
ing our lower grades and without raising our top ceiling, you get an 
increasing compression in the scale; and any flat, across-the-board 
increase of any kind merely increases the amount without attempting 
to smooth it out as much as possible. 

One of our difficulties is, as this compression increases, We are t rying 
to keep some differentiation between the grade levels, so that when an 
employee gets promoted, he knows he is promoted and it is not just a 
$50 difference between grades. It also provides an _ incentive, 
because he sees there is a real step up if he can aspire to another grade 
and make it. We have tried to get the most meaningful rel: ationship 
between these grades within the limitations that are outlined which 
are caused by this compression factor. 

The Carman. I can see where the flat sum for every employee who 
is in grade 1 through the various grades would distort your structure, 
but I cannot see why a uniform percentage raise for all of them would 
distort the classification structure. 

Mr. Youne. It would not, if all of the grade levels were already in 
the proper relationship to each other ; but we think it can be improved, 
and here we are trying to get the best possible personnel management 
that we can get within the limitations and restrictions imposed on us, 
by getting this best possible relationship between these grade levels. 

The Cuarrman. How many classified employees are there all to- 
gether? Do you have achart showing each grade / 

Mr. Youne. I can give you those figures. 

The Cuatrman. The majority are in the first grade / 

Mr. Youne. GS-1, the number of employees, 6,332 

The CuatrMan. Do you have a chart there that shows them? 

Mr. Youne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Broyriiy. Do you have that listed on any of this data ? 

Mr. Youne. I think the ‘y are in one of the tables toward the back. 
In GS-1, 6,332; GS-2, 97,125; GS-3, 181,642; GS-4, 132,557; GS-5, 
93,598; a total of 511.254. 

GS-6, 36,687; GS-7, 88,776; GS-8, 21,552; GS-9, 78,490; GS-10, 
ae GS -11, 52,577; GS-12, 35,932; GS-13, 21,752; GS-14, 8,732; 
GS-15, 4,050; GS-16, 467; GS- 17, 179; GS-is, 81. 

Mr. the Bert. Mr. Young, just for the purpose of clarity and em- 
phasis, over the years we have gotten to talking about percentage in- 
creases as being flat across-the-board increases. I am taking this time 
to point out to the committee and others inte rested that if you had a 
10-percent across-the-board increase on those figures, you would be 
giving $1,094 in grade 18, while you would only be giving $250 in 
grade 1 . Granted that we may have had too many straight dollar in- 
creases which had a compressing effect, the percentage increase would 
not cause any compression for you, would it, and again, granting that 
in possibly certain levels there would necessarily be amendments to 
smooth it out, you could arrive at almost the same thing by either 
method, could you not? 

Mr. Youna. You are suggesting that we raise the ceiling of $14,800. 

Mr. Corserr. I will take 10 percent of $13,000 then. I was just 
giving an example. 
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Mr. Youne. Any percentage increase that is applied to the grades 
is not going to correct the differences between the grades. 
The Carman. Where are your serious inequities in the grades? 
We passed this Classification Act in 1949 and we thought we did a 
pretty good job. Of course, there may have been some distortion on 
account of some flat, across-the-board increases to ev ery employee, top 
and bottom, since that time. Are there really any serious inequities 
in any of the grades? 
Mr. Youna. We have a table which shows the new entrance rates 
for each grade. I think the easiest way of looking at it perhaps is to 
show you this chart. You will see at the chart on the right-hand side 
that there are the figures which I have been reading off as to what 
the executive branch is proposing as compared with the present grade. 
Then you will see a much more orderly progression in terms of the 
entrance rates on the suggested plan than we now have as between 
grades. What we are trying to do is to get as far as possible an ade- 
quate step between these ‘grades so that you have the proper incentives 
and motivations and differ ‘entiations between the entrance levels. We 
have not proposed any change in step increases within the grades. I[ 
agree with you, Mr. Chairman, of course, this kind of proposal i is not 
the answer to having a good, overall, pay plan for the Government 
service. I do not see how you can possibly have a good, sound, per- 
sonnel management program and personnel pay plan until something 
is done about your ceiling level of $14,800. You can stretch the sched- 
ule out further and get a greater differential than you now have be- 
tween those grades. 
The CuarrmMan. I assume you want that ceiling raised later on. Is 
that true? 
Mr. Youna. Certain proposals or suggestions with respect to the 
Executive Pay Act are now under study in the executive branch. 
Mr. Creretia. With respect to the determination of those percent- 
age changes between grades, are they based on a comparison of com- 
parable work in industry and Government? You have in grade 3 
and grade 4 increases of 5.1 percent, and it goes up to 5.4 and then 
drops down to 4.7. Is that, then, where you made your comparison 
with private industry ? 
Mr. Youne. It is to get the proper comparison between the grade 
levels which largely dictate the percentages in there. It is much more 
realistic to look at the dollar figures and see the orderly progression of 
rates than to look at the percentages themselves, because the key to it 
is getting this orderly progression and differentiation between levels 
as you go along. 
Mr. Crereta. W hy did you pick 5.6 percent in grade 5, for in- 
stance, and not 5.7 or 5.52 How did you arrive at those figures? 
Mr. Youne. All of these figures are arrived at arbitrar ily, taking 
into account all of the factors and information that you have at your 
command. The scale has to be developed from the point of view that 
you are bumping your head on a ceiling of $14,800, and at the other 
end, you want to pay in grade 1 the highest labor market rate in the 
country for comparable work, which is roughly this grade 1 level that 
we are proposing and then to work out an orderly progression of your 
grade levels in between so that you have as good a program of per- 


sonnel management as you can get within the limitations with which 
you have to work, 
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Mr. Broyum. Considering that you worked out a pretty good plan 
there, suppose the committee and the Congress desire to increase that 
percentage which you have requested. W ould a flat, across-the-board 
percentage increase, taking your schedule and going beyond that, say, 
to 6 percent or 7 percent, right across the board, would that injure 
your present proposal? Or would you say if the Congress increased 
your proposal by 2.6 percent we should stagger it throughout the 
schedule ¢ 

Mr. Youna. If you do not raise the ceiling rate, then, of course, you 
are merely bringing the bottom grades closer to the top. Every time 
you raise the bottom and do not raise the top, you squeeze. 

Mr. Broyuiuy. Other than your ceiling of $14,800, between the rest 
of the grades—say, up to possibly grade 16—would you maintain the 
consistent relationship between the grades by increasing your sched- 
ule by a certain percentage / 

Mr. Young. You would keep the same relationship we are proposing 
here, surely, but you run into trouble when you get up nearer the top 
levels if you do not increase the ceiling on which you are bumping your 
head. Therefore, if you are going to do that, you would probab ly 
wish to reconstruct the whole scale, I would think. 

Mr. Broyuitt. You mentioned overall cost of the postal increase 
and the proposed health-insurance plan. I imagine you meant the 
military plan as well. 

Mr. Youn. Military pay as well; yes, sir. 

Mr. Broyume. During the past 10 years, the total increase for postal 
employees has been 69.3 percent, not including the present legislation 
under consideration, and the total sa for classified employees 
has been 55.1 percent. In other words, it was 42.2 percent less tor 
classified employees than for postal a Yet, we come forth 
this time requesting or approving an increase, so far as this committee 
is concerned, of 7.6 percent for postal employees, of which unofficially 
the administration and the Post Office Department approve; yet, we 
come forth and request only 4.9 percent for the classified employee. 
By your own admission and your own statement there, the cost-of 
living index has gone up 92 percent, and other than the lowest grade. 
you cited figures for 47 percent and 50 percent. Why are we not 
bringing the classified employees at least up to the amount of increase 
of the postal employees? By rights, you could go up to 14.2 percent 
more to catch up with them. Certainly, why would not the adminis- 
tration come forth with the amount that they have recommended or 
approved for the postal employees ¢ 

Mr. Youna. The administration did not recommend the 7.2 percent, 
or Whatever the proposal is. What it proposed for the Post Office and 
what is being proposed here in terms of the classified schedules repre- 
sents what it believes to be fair, just, and equitable and within the 
limitations that we can afford to pay. 

Mr. BroyniLy, Within the limitations you could afford to pay, but 
equitable between the postal and classified employees. Then, there 
must have been inequity prior to this proposal. The classified em- 
ployees must have been overpaid in relation to postal employees, if i 
is equitable now, and they must have been overpaid in the past ie 

‘ause the postal employees have actually received 14.2 percent greater 
increases in the last 10 years than classified employees. 
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Some of us feel, Mr. Young, that due to the political pressure of the 
postal employees’ group they gained the additional payment or pre- 
ferred treatment over the classified employees. Do you agree with 
that ? 

Mr. Youne. I think there have been elements of politics with respect 
to pay legislation and equitable proposals. However, the executive 
branch, in putting up its pay proposals, is going to put them up on 
the basis of what it thinks is right and in terms of what it can pay, 
on work performed, and other work of comparable type around the 
country in private jurisdictions, 

Mr. Moss. If there have been elements of politics, and if we would 
as you infer assume that the Congress has knuckled under to this pres- 
sure in adjusting the postal salaries in the past, and if there is this 
diparity between the postal employees and the classified employees, 
then why was there any recommendation for additional increases in 
postal salaries? If there is a 14-percent differential now existing, and 
if on the basis of politically arriving at the increases in the past we 
have exceeded the amount to which they are entitled, why was there 
an additional recommendation issued for a further inquiry into their 
pay? I would say that that recommendation in itself may not have 
been proper. 

Mr. Broyuitu. Are you asking me? 

Mr. Moss. Yes. Do you agree that that recommendation confirms 
that we have not gone too far in that case ? 

Mr. Broynitt. I certainly agree. I think the postal employees were 
entitled to the 7.6-percent increase. I feel the classified employees 
are entitled to 14.2 percent plus 7.6 percent to catch up. 

Being practical, I know we cannot get it, but I think we should get 
at least 7.6 percent. 

Mr. Ceperserc. You mentioned the possibility of raising the ceiling. 
T would assume that the study would indicate you are going to change 
the ceiling and you are going to come back here and want this whole 
schedule reevaluated. 

Mr. Youne. I cannot tell you what the recommendations of the 
administration will be. I said the present Executive Pay Act rates 
are now under study. As you know, they have been largely geared 
to the pay levels for ‘the Members of Congress and the judiciar y in the 
past, and the change in the pay level of C ongress has to some extent 

raised the question of whether or not there might be a change in the 
Executive pay level, and that, in turn, might create some interest in 
the possibility of increasing the ¢ eiling for ‘the classified employees. 

Mr. Ceperserc. There are all indie: — that you will request an 
increase in the ceiling of $14,800. As far as I am concerned, I think 
it is justified. However, if you are going - do that and later ask that 
we approve this particular schedule, s saying that it takes care of your 
inequities in grades, then we are going to be faced with going over 
this entire matter in a few months or perhaps i in the next session of 
Congress. Therefore, why do we not come in here with an across-the- 
board percentage increase now and readjust it when you come to the 
conclusion of your findings, which will be brought out later ? 

It is difficult for me to vote for a 7.6-percent increase for postal 
employees, which I was glad to vote, and yet have those fellows who 
are working on the third and fourth floor of the Federal Building in 
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my area receiving only 5 percent. It is difficult to vote 7.6 percent for 
the boys on the first floor and less for the boys on the second and third 
floors. 

The Cuamman. How many employees are there in the CPC sched- 
ule at the present time? Do you have a chart showing that, just like 
you have for the general schedule employees ? 

Mr. Youne. I do not think we have a comparable chart, number of 
employ ees in the CPC schedule. 

The en for the CPC schedule are as follows: 

CPC-1, 24, nee is ey messengers; CPC-2, 24,911; CPC-3, 
wai CPC ogee -5, 12,321; CPC-6, 18,894; CPC-7, 9,719; 
CPC-8, 5,075; CP9, 1,745; C P C- 10, which is the top grade, 1,436. 

The Cuarrman. What is your proposed increase for those different 
grades ¢ 

Mr. Youna. We have it here in the chart. What is the aggregate 
total increase ? 

Mr. Broyuity. All of those grade will eventually be abolished ? 

Mr. Youne. Yes, it is being abandoned. It has already been di- 
vided up between the prevailing rate basis and the general schedule. 

Mr. Broyui1y. Is it not just a matter of a few months ¢ 

Mr. Youne. It was already in effect by March 1, and it was to be 
cleaned all up by September. 

The Cuatrman. How many have been transferred from CPC 
either general schedule or wage board / 

Mr. Youne. About 35,000 have been transferred to the general 
schedule. 

The Cuarrman. By what date do you expect to have them trans 
ferred ? 

Mr. Macy. The remaining 65,000 will be transferred by September 1 

Mr. Youne. That is the total split, the 35 and the 65, but not all of 
the actions have taken place. 

Mr. Dowpy. If that is true that there is not going to be a CPC sched- 
ule any longer than September , Why should we worry about setting a 

salary schedule for CPC in this legislation ? 

Mr. Youna. Because you have some months between now and the 
time final action will take place, and what we have done is brought 
the CPC schedules in line with our proposed general schedule so that 
they will automatically transfer over without any change in pay under 
our proposed plan. 

The CuarrmMan. Are you proposing a certain set classification for 
officers in Foreign Service and doctors, dentists, and nurses in the 
Veterans’ Administration? This committee does not have any control 
or jurisdiction over the classification of these Foreign Service officers 
or over the doctors and dentists and nurses and the Veterans’ Adminis 
tration. I know nothing about what they are getting now, and I do 
not presume any member of this committee knows about it because we 
have not dealt with it. Why do not the proper committees which have 
jurisdiction take charge of the reclassification of such personnel 
such as the Foreign Affairs Committee, which has charge of your 
Foreign Service employees, and your Veterans’ Committee, which 
has charge of the Veterans’ Administration nurses and doctors? If the 
proposal i is to take action on a percentage increase of 5 percent, 6 per- 
cent, or 7 percent for them, this committee can handle it, but if this 
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is a reclassification dealing with the duties and responsibilities and 
the difficulty of the work of these doctors, dentists and nurses and of 
these Foreign Service officers, I do not think it is fair to put that 
burden on this committee. 

Mr. Youne. In the proposal here for the Foreign Service and the 
Veterans’ Administration, there is no reclassification involved. It 
is merely a minor adjustment of inequities, the same as we propose in 
the Classification Act, and they are brought here and included with 
this because they have always been tied to the rates and changes in the 
Classification Act salaries, Which was done with the full permission, 
knowledge and understanding of the other committees and with the 
enthusiastic support of the Department of State and the Veterans’ 
Administration in order that we might have this pay picture in one 
spot where we can all look at it in one spot, and look at it in an orderly 
manner. 

The CHairman. Are you saying that this is not a reclassification 
of the Foreign Service employ ees or officials ¢ 

Mr. Youne, This is to iron out inequities, the same as in the classi- 
fic ation schedule, and certainly there are no major problems of any 

kind. In the case of the Department of State, perhaps it might be 
helpful if I read to you a letter from the Department of State to me 
dated December 22, 1954, signed by Mr. Charles E. Saltzman, Under 
Secretary of State for Administration. 


Dear Mr. Youne: In accordance with the proposal outlined in my letter to 
you, dated December 13, 1954, on the subject of including the Foreign Service 
in a general pay increase for Federal employees, I am enclosing a copy of the 
Department’s plan for adjusting the Foreign Service salary schedules in order 
that it may be incorporated in the appropriate section or title of the admin- 
istration’s proposal to Congress for a Federal employee pay increase. 

The attached proposal for revising the Foreign Service salary schedules pro- 
vides general improvements in the schedules by simplifying and smoothing out 
the salary rate figures as well as providing for pay increases equivalent to 
those provided by your plan for Federal personnel paid in accordance with the 
salary schedules prescribed by the Classified Act of 1949, as amended. 

The pay adjustments resulting from the proposed revision of Foreign Service 
salary schedules will provide an overall average increase of 5.1 percent. It is 
believed that this increase is comparable to the average percentage increase to 
be provided by the proposed revision of the Classification Act salary schedules. 
Pay adjustments for Foreign Service personnel under the proposed revision of 
Foreign Service salary schedules will approximate an additional $1,180,000 for 
employees paid from appropriations made to the Department of State. The 
above estimates do not include costs for personnel assigned to the Foreign 
Service to perform administrative support services. This additional cost would 
approximate $700,000, 

I wish to express appreciation to you for providing the Department with this 
opportunity to include the Foreign Service in the administration’s proposal to 
the Congress for a Federal employee pay adjustment. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to Mr. Hughes for his information. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES E, SALTZMAN, 
Under Secretary for Administration. 

I have a similar letter from the Veterans’ Administration, and to 
be completely consistent, perhaps I should also read of this letter. 
Hon. PHILIP YOUNG, 

Chairman, United States Civil Service Commission, 
Washington 25, D.C. 
Attention: Mr. William Sorensen. 


Dear Mr. Youne: In accordance with our various discussions relative to pro- 
posed legislation providing for pay increases for Federal employees, there is 
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enclosed the Veterans’ Administration proposal for a similar increase in salary 
for those of its employees who are excepted from civil service under Public Law 
293, T9th Congress, as amended. 

It will be noted that, as heretofore, the pay structure, in general, closely 
follows that of classified employees. Exceptions to this general principle are 36 
employees in special categories as provided by section 3, Public Law 293, 79th 
Congress, as amended. In order that the 25 percent pay differential provided 
as a medical specialty allowance in the above cited legislation may continue to 
be meaningful, we propose raising the maximum salary including specialty allow- 
ance from $12,800 to $13,600. 

The rates for junior and associate grade nurses have not been in alinement 
with what are considered to be comparable GS grades since the passage of Public 
Law 349, 8lst Congress. At that time, it seemed expedient to place these posi- 
tions at a higher comparative pay level in order to encourage recruitment. Ex- 
perience has now shown that the pay level in these two grades may have been 
too high in comparison to that paid for similar positions at other hospitals. The 
Agency has been criticized for unfair competition in recruiting nurses, and 
there has been some poor public relations on this score. In our attached pro- 
posal, we have suggested nominal increases only for these two lower grades of 
nurses. We believe this to be more realistic and it is more in line with the 
proposed pay levels for classified positions of comparable difficulty and required 
professional qualifications. 

There is attached summary data concerning the number of individuals to be 
affected. The total per annum cost of the attached proposal affecting the em- 
ployees in question in the Department of Medicine and Surgery is estimated to be 
$5,165,920, as shown on attached analysis. 

We will be glad to discuss any further aspects of our proposal with you at your 
convenience. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN S. PATTERSON, 
Deputy Administrator. 

I will be glad to submit for the record, Mr. Chairman, the tables 
which were attached to that letter. 

The CHarrman. Very well. 

(The charts referred to follow :) 


Summary of employment data for Public Law 293 personnel, June 
(Full time only) 


See. 4(a): 
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PROPOSAL FOR IMPROVEMENT AND ADJUSTMENT IN THE FOREIGN SERVICE 
OFFICER SALARY SCHEDULE 


This table shows proposed salary adjustments and improvements in the For- 
eign Service officer salary schedule comparable to those in the President’s pay 
raise-reclassification plan for other Federal employees. The first line of each class 
shows the present salary. The second line shows the amount of adjustment pro- 
posed. The third line shows the proposed salary rate revisions. The left column 
of the table includes the comparable GS grade and adjustments in the general 
schedule. (The table appears on the following page. ) 
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PROPOSAL FOR IMPROVEMENT AND ADJUSTMENT IN THE FOREIGN SERVICE 
STAFF SCHEDULE 

This table makes salary adjustments and improvements in the Foreign Service 
staff salary schedule comparable to those in the President’s pay raise-reclassifica 
tion plan for other Federal employees. The first line of each class shows the 
present salary. The second line shows the amount of adjustment proposed. The 
third line shows the proposed salary rate revisions. The left column of the table 
includes the comparable GS grade and adjustments in the general schedule. 
(The table appears on the following pages.) 
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The CHatrman. How much were these junior nurses given under 
this bill? 

Mr. Youna. $110. 

The CuHatrman. How much would be the increase for the doctors 
and dentists in the chief grade? 

Mr. Younc. The Chief Medical Director gets no increase under this 
proposal; neither does the Deputy Chief Medical Director; the Assist- 
ant Chief Medical Directors get $1,000 increase. 

The Cuarrman. What is that now? 

Mr. Young. It is now $13,800 and it goes to the equivalent of GS-18, 
$14,800. 

The Cuatrman. Where is that in your bill? I do not see that in the 
proposed bill. I do not see any $13,000 in that grade. 

Mr. Young. This is in part 2, page 13, section 5. 

The Cuatrman. That was the Assistant Medical Director ? 

Mr. Younea. Yes, Assistant Medical Directors, then it scales down 
to the others as noted there. You have this general average increase in 
the case of these people with the exception of these nurses which were 
referred to in his letter. 

The Cuarrman. What is the average percentage increase ? 

Mr. Youna. The average was 4.4. 

The CHatrman. And it would be about 5.1 for the Foreign Service ? 

Mr. Young. 5.1 for the Foreign Service. ‘The number of employees 
involved, perhaps, you would like to know in both of these other sched- 
ules, in the case of the Foreign Service amendment, 9,683; and in the 
Veterans’ Administration, Department of Medicine and Surgery, 
20,027 employees. 

Mr. Gross. Among the Foreign Service employees, is this State 
Department exc lusively or does this take in such agencies as FOA? 

Mr. Young. The 9,600 employees I just mentioned, being affected 
by the Foreign Service pay schedule, includes an estimated 3,580 in 
FOA, USI A, and other agencies who are paid under the Foreign 
Service schedule. 

Mr. Gross. This does not include the United Nations, does it? 

Mr. Young. No, sir, I believe we make our contributions to the 
United Nations in other ways. 

Mr. Rees. I have two questions. One question has to do with your 
percentage increases to which you called our attention. In one group, 
you increased them a little above 5 percent. in another group a little 
above 6 percent, and in another one a little above 7 percent. Was that 
on the basis of evaluation of jobs? 

Mr. Young. It is taking into account the various factors of the pay 
and the responsibility with a good deal of emphasis on attempting 
to get a smooth, orderly pay scale with appropriate differentiation 
between levels in order to get better personnel management, to provide 
better incentive for employees and to get a greater division between 
grades and your supervisory personnel. 

Mr. Rees. I understood that you were going to make some oe t- 
ment with respect to the evaluation or reevaluation of these jobs i 
these various departments. Is that not correct? Is that not the rea- 
son why you have a little difference here in the percentage increases 
in these various groups ? 
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Mr. Youna. That certainly enters into it, because we attempt to 
follow out the Classification Act provision or principle of equal pay 
for equal work in these various grade levels. 

Mr. Rees. What I am trying to get at is this: It is an attempt, 
whether rightly or wrongly, that you are trying to bring about a little 
more equalization with respect to equal performance or equal 
responsibility. 

Mr. Younc. That is certainly correct. The whole objective of doing 
anything on these pay schedules within the limits within which we 
have to work is to get better management and better management 
personnel-employee relationships. 

Mr. Rees. At the latter part of your statement, you called attention 
to the need of these supergrades being under the control of the Civil 
Service Commission. Under present ‘laws, the supergrades are filled 
by people who go to certain agencies. Do you want to put them all 
under the control of the Civil Service Commission? I think that is 
right. I mean by that that the allocation of those jobs should be under 
the control of the Civil Service Commission. Is that not what you 
have in mind? 

Mr. Younc. We would like to see them all in one place. Our par- 
ticular proposal, of course, was for the Civil Service Commission to 
control the use of grades 16 and 17 and the President to control 
grade 18, 

One of the great difficulties today is that these bits of piecemeal 
legislation authorizing supergrades for certain functions or agencies 
has served the purpose of freezing them. You have an idle grade 18 
lying around which is of no use to anybody else, so you do not get 
the maximum utilization out of such people whom you have. 

Mr. Rees. I do think that this legislation should come under this 
committee or the appropriate committee that has to do with the enact- 
ment of the laws, and not be a question of adding so-called amend- 
ments to those appropriation bills and thereby becoming law. 

I think, too, that we ought to have the thing assembled in some single 
spot somewhere so that the members of this committee will have an 
idea of the number of supergrades. I do not think any of us realized 
that there are as many supergrades as there are. I think this com- 
mittee should have more control over that. 

In respect to the number of supergrades, of course, I understand it 
is your position—and that is where you and I seem to differ momen- 
tarily—that we ought not to limit the number of supergrades, but 
just open-end the thing. 

Mr. Youne. I did not say there should not be a limit on the number. 
I think the authority to control the number should be within the 
powers of the President. 

Mr. Rees. On page 11 of your statement you say: 


5 


And finally the Congress, through its Post Office and Civil Service Committees, 
could review the use of top-level positions on an overall governmentwide basis. 

Would you go so far in your judgment as to say that this committee 
would determine the allocation of those supergrade jobs before they 
were allocated ? 

Mr. Youne. As a committee or by legislation, review by the com- 
mittee, I am not just sure how it would work. 

Mr. Rees. I am not sure either. 
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Mr. Younea. My own feeling is that the executive branch needs the 
maximum amount of flexibility in order to act and have these jobs 
where they can be utilized in line with the needs of a particular pro- 
gram under the jurisdiction and control of the President, as we have 
seen him exercise this authority in the case of the Defense Production 
Act. It has worked extremely well and, as far as I know, there have 
been no complaints in the executive branch with respect to the utiliza- 
tion of that authority. Of course, you also have an appropriation 
brake on this number of supergrades which you could afford anyway. 

Mr. Rees. Suppose, for example, this Congress should enact a law, 
and say there should be 100 more supergrades than we have or 150 
or 200 more. Would there not be great pressure from some agencies 
on the Commission to allocate those jobs ? 

Mr. Youna. I do not know that there would be any greater pressure 
than there isnow. I was in the position of allocating the 150 positions 
which the Congress authorized last year. You are always under that 
kind of pressure, but that does not mean it cannot be controlled. 

Mr. Rees. I realize that the executive branch should know where 
they should be placed, but I have my own opinion as to where they do 
go. It is just my private opinion that one agency got more than its 
share. 

Mr. Gross. Unfortunately, I could not be here for about an hour 
of your testimony, but did I understand you to say that you would 
give the President authority to create supergrades ? 

Mr. Youne. That is exactly what I would do, Mr. Gross. I believe 
that the President should have the authority for the creation of these 
supergrade positions. 

Mr. Gross. Unlimited ? 

Mr. Youna. Without any limit on it, yes, sir, absolutely, to be used 
for the appropriate functions of the executive branch and with ade- 
quate reporting and review by the Congress with respect to the use 
of his authority. He already has that authority in the case of the 
Defense Production Act. There is no limitation and the experience 
there has been to reduce the number of supergrades almost continually, 
rather than increase them. 

Mr. Gross. The number has been going up all of the time. 

Mr. Youna. It was cut from 300 to 160. 

Mr. Gross. I mean, en the Government. 

Mr. Youne. Throughout the Government, because of these bits and 
pieces of legislation that are gotten through these other committees 
of Congress ‘authorizing specific supergrade jobs for a particular func- 
tion, a ‘particular agency, and in some cases even tied to a particular 
individual so that that individual retires or that function disappears 
or you have a reorganization of some agency, and you have it laying 
around and you cannot utilize that individual, which does not make 
sense. 

Mr. Gross. We have not abolished agencies of Government. 

Mr. Youne. I think we are constantly improving the organization 
of the executive branch. 

Mr. Gross. I said abolishing agencies. 

Mr. Youne. It is a question of definition we are apt to get into here, 
definition of whether abolition includes organization or consolidation 
with other agencies. 
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Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Mr. Young, under your idea of giving the execu- 
tive branch unlimited power to create these supergrades, and I may 
say I agree with you, would it not also give the President the power 
to abolish them when they are no longer in use instead of having this 
situation which you describe and which seems to me deplorable, of 
having these individuals in gr: ade 18 sit around with nothing to do. 
Would that not work both w ays? 

Mr. Youne. It certainly se work both ways. In fact, there are a 
number of authorities at the present time which are not being used 
and which would be abolished. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcre. Under the present law, that is not possible ? 

Mr. Youne. That is right. 

Mr. Dowpy. On that particular item, I do not quite understand. 
You have stated that something over 1,100 of those so-called super- 
grades are authorized. Is that right? 

Mr. Young. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Downy. Yes, your charts show there are only 127 of them in 
use, so why raise the ceiling ? 

Mr. Young. In pointing this out, the legislation authorizing those 
particular jobs is so restrictive that you cannot use them for other 
places in the Government. 

Mr. Downy. Here is why I wonder about that. You have 500-and- 
some— 

Mr. Younc. There are 550 under the Classification Act in addition 
to the other 19 statutory authorities. 

Mr. Dowpy. Since they are authorized, I guess they are all used. 

Mr. Youne. No, sir, they are not all used. 

Mr. Dowpy. How many of the 550 are in use that are authorized 
under the classification scale ? 

Mr. Youne. They are all in use or under negotiation at this time, 
pending allocation, because the Classification Act author ity is the only 
authority where you have this flexibility to deal with. 

Mr. Downy. Then, on the others, Congress is just spinning its wheels 
authorizing them and they really did not want them and they did not 
use them. Isthat correct ¢ 

Mr. Youne. This shows the distribution of these positions in the 
other authorities. You will note there are 160 which are currently 
issued under the Defense Production Act. That limit is set by the 
President. There is no limits on by Congress on that number. All 
of these others authorized are by all kinds ‘of different appropriations 
acts, reorganization plans and whatnot, and, of course, many of them 
are constantly coming up for renewal as well, because there are riders 
on appropriations and things of that nature. 

It shows 1,133 positions, and you will see that last block over there 
on the right-hand side which has a line around which amounts to 53, 
of which the Civil Service Commission has nothing to say at all. 

In the case of all of the others, we do pass on the qualifications, the 
classification of position, and so on, but in the last 53 down there, we 
have nothing to do with them at all, and they just trot along under 
their own power. Therefore, this gives you an idea of what is happen- 
ing, and I think one of the diffic sulties, ‘of course, arises from the fact 
that with this restrictive ceiling on the Classification Act with a 
limitation of 550, with the limitation on what your Defense Produc- 
tion Act supergrades can be used for, they have to be geared to De- 
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fense Production activities, and then all of these other departments 
who feel that they have a justification but cannot get one, then use 
every possible way and means of getting in the back door or side door, 
or through the basement window to set up a particular supergrade 
for a pi articular job or a particular individual. We are going to have 
that kind of situation until we have some kind of audit for review, 
and there must be some flexibility, so you can get these jobs where 
they are needed and you can get an executive branch that is doing an 
honest job in classifying them and watching them and saying they are 
not being misused. 

Mr. Downy. It is still not clear to me w hy we have 300 or 400 vacan- 
cies which cannot be used. I do not think my question has been 
answered. 

Mr. Younc. The answer was that which I gave you originally. The 
restrictions in the particular bit of legislation covering those gr ade 
which restricts them to that job or agency or function—that is about 
the only answer I can give you. 

Mr. Rees. In other words, they are restricted to that particular 
agency; that is to say, you have 700 authorized, or whatever it is, for 
the defense agency but you can only use them in a defense agency. 

Mr. Youne. I figured 99 there, you see, under the Reorganization 
Plan No. 1 of 1952 where, as a result of legislation, there were limita- 
tions with respect to the Bureau of Internal Revenue. Those 99 can be 
used only in the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

Mr. Dowpy. How many are being used / 

Mr. Youne. Seventy-seven are in use and there are 22 which are 

vacant. We cannot use them anywhere else. 

Mr. Dowpy. Is that an annual thing, that they have to ask for? 

Mr. Youna. Those are permanent. 

Mr. Dowpy. Some are annual and some are permanent / 

Mr. Youne. That is right, depending on what bit of legislation they 
are hooked onto. 

Mr. Gross. In the so-called Mutual Defense Assistance Act, there 
were a number of supergrades created. Where do those fall in this 
chart? 

Mr. Barucu. They are not in the schedule. Mr Gross. They were 
specified as particular rates of pay to be established without regard to 
the Classification Act, without regard to the supergrade provision, or 
any other provision. 

Mr. Gross. So we have, in addition to the figures you have given us 
here, perhaps a good many more. 

Mr. Barucu. The mutual security program figure is 35, at com- 
parable rates of pay, but not under these particular provisions. 

Mr. Gross. I tried to strike it out. I cannot remember the figure in 
the mutual defense assistance program, incidentally there is nothing 
mutual about it, but it seems to me there were a good many more in- 
volved in that one act last year. 

Mr. Barucu. The provision you are referring to sets up scales of 
pay equivalent to supergrades, and it specifies, that 35 positions may 
be paid without regard to the Classification Act from $11,800 to 
$15,000. Fifteen of them may be above the $14,800 Classification Act 
limit, but not in excess of $15,000. It does not give much leeway on 


the 15. 
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Mr. Gross. I will agree with you, Mr. Baruch, there was a lot of 
gobbledegook attached to that. 

Mr. Jonansen. In the event the urgent and changing Government 
program requires the allocation of more, or reallocation of these 
supergrades, is there any reason why that creation or allocation cannot 
be made by the Congress? 

Mr. Youna. No, there is no reason that it cannot be made by the 
Congress. The Congress is not here all of the time and some of these 
programs change very rapidly. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. I notice on page 11 you say that the Congress, 
through this committee, could review the use of top-level positions on 
an overall governmentwide basis. Assuming that such a review were 
made and assuming that a situation developed in which the committee 
or the Congress were dissatisfied with what it found, what recourse 
would it have? 

Mr. Youna. It could always be any kind of limitation, restriction, 
or control on the use of that. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Young, what is the annual turnover of employees 
in these two groups, the general schedule and CPC? Could you tell 
us what that is percentagewise ? 

Mr. Youne. The Classification Act employees and CPC total? 

Mr. Davis. Could you tell us on either one of them the percentage 
of annual turnover? 

Mr. Youne. I do not know what it would be particularly for those 
groups. The bulk of Government employees, as a whole, is about 15 
percent annually. 

Mr. Davis. Then, the turnover has decreased. I thought it was 
about 22 percent. 

Mr. Youne. It has been going down steadily. That is one of the 
results of having better personnel management and the results of 
many of the benefits accruing from enactments in the past 2 years by 
Congress. 

Mr. Davis. Has that decrease in personnel occurred principally 
within the past 2 years? 

Mr. Youne. My guess is that it dropped more rapidly in the past 
year than it has prior to that time. 

Mr. Davis. Do you know if the principal part of that turnover is 
in the low grades or in just what grades would it be ? 

Mr. Youne. It isin the lower grades. 

Mr. Davis. From what grades ¢ down, would you say ? 

Mr. Younea. My recollection is that the last timeI looked at it, your 
highest rate of turnover was in grade 3 to grade 5, in that area. 

Mr. Ruopes. Mr. Young, in your statement it was said that the ratio 
of the top Classification Act salary to the lowest was once 9 to 1. Is 
your feeling that the 9-to-1 ratio should be maintained? Is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Youna. No, I did not say that. I was merely pointing out that 
that was one measure that was happening to the pay scale as a result 
of having a ceiling limitation on it while everything else has moved 
up, including the floor, and that proportion has been reduced from 
9 to 1 to 5 to 1 over the years, and that will continue to go down as 
long as we add on increases in pay without breaking through this 
$14,800 ceiling. 
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Mr. Ruopes. Do you feel that the ratio should be maintained? In 
other words, should the higher pay scales be adjusted on that basis? 
You say you are planning adjustments in higher scales. Are you 
referring to giving thought to that 9-to-1 ratio in adjusting those high 
scales in order to keep it in proper balance? It seems to me that that 
is what you are saying here. 

Mr. Youna. No, you certainly cannot approach anything like that. 
As long as you keep this $14,800 limitation, that would be true. If that 
should be raised in the future by an act of Congress, and you have a 
lengthening out of this pay scale, then I think we would be on the 
road to getting what I call sound financial management in the per- 
sonnel area of the Government. 

Mr. Ruopes. Do you think it was wrong to have that ratio reduced 
from 9toltodtol? 

Mr. Young. I think it makes life more difficult in terms of trying 
to do a personnel management job. Where you have that close a dif- 
ferential between your highest paid man on the payroll and your 
lowest paid unskilled adult worker and everybody else in between in 
terms of a million employees, of course, it becomes increasingly im- 
possible to make the Classification Act function. 

Mr. R topes. What happens when you use the percentage increase 
entirely? Are you going to forever give the top man $900 when you 
increase the lower paid people by $100? Do you think that is going 
to keep it in balance ? 

Mr. Youne. I do not think you should do it on a set formula basis. 
If there should be a recommendation to increase this $14,800 ceiling, 
my feeling would be that the whole pay scale should be lengthened out 
and readjusted in terms of getting the best possible relationship be- 
tween grade levels and differentiation between themselves in terms of 
responsibility, in terms of equal pay for equal work, in terms of in- 
centives for employees to aspire to higher jobs of responsibility, all of 
the elements that go into good personnel administration. 

Mr. Ruopes. Is there available any information which I could get 
which shows what standards you use for promoting or getting people 
from one grade to another, the standards for setting the gtades ? 

Mr. Youne. The positions are classified by the Civil Service Com- 
mission and a grade is assigned to that particular type of work or that 
particular job on the basis of classification standards. 

Mr. Ruopes. Would it be possible for me to obtain some data on 
that and information to show what standards are used ? 

Mr. Youne. We would be glad to give you some classification stand- 
ards and samples, if that is w hat you “would like. 

Mr. ALexanper. Mr. Young, in your recommendation for removal 
of the Classification Act limitations on the number of positions and 
the number in each grade, what, in your opinion, would be the effect if 
that were done? 

Mr. Young. I am referring to just grades 16, 17, and 18. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. You did not state that. In your third recommen- 
dation you pick up grades 16, 17, and 18. What did you mean by not 
including that in the second recommendation ? 

Mr. Youna. This is referring to this whole problem of grades 16, 
17, and 18 on this whole page and the recommendations are all geared 
to 16, 17, and 18. 

Mr. ALtexanper. That is dealing with the same problem ? 
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Mr. Youne. That is correct. 

Mr. Avexanper. How many other people are on the same type of 
grading, such as the mutual defense assistance program, who are not 
inthe same grade? Do you have any figures on that ‘ 

Mr. Young. You have all of your positions under the Executive Pay 
Act which are not included under the Classification Pay Act, which 
are 245. 

Mr. Barucn. Yes, and then you have approximately 90 research 
and development positions in science and engineering which are au- 
thorized by special law permitting a salary between $ 10,000 and $15,000 
when approved by the Civil Service Commission, but not subject to 
the Classification Act. Those laws were first enacted in 1947. They 
authorized 30 scientific positions in the Public Health Service; 45 in 
the Department of Defense, research and development people in engi- 
neering or science; 10 in the National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics and 5 on foot-and-mouth disease in the Department of Agri- 
culture. I think that isthe sum total. Those are outside of this super- 
grade structure. 

Mr. ALexanper. Then we have somewhere in the neighborhood of 
200 4 

Mr. Barucu. It depends on whether you count all of the exceptions 
up above the $14,800 level. For example, there are approximately 240 
positions under the Executive Pay Act which are paid $14,800 or 
more, and there are more than SO positions including the positions 
which Mr. Gross mentioned under the mutual security fund that are 
paid rates higher than $14.800 by special provisions of statute here 
and there. Sometimes they are individual positions and sometimes 
they are groups of positions. 

Mr. Youne. We have something over 1, 130 supergrades. 

Mr. Avexanper. This is a rather personal question. If the lid were 
taken off on the majority of the 16, 17, and 18 grades, what do you 
think would be the overall effect as to the number that would be used ? 

Mr. Youne. If the limit were taken off, as to how many we would 
come out with, if you had this flexibility whereby you conid get rid 
of vacant ones which are authorized and tied up in knots, it is difficult 
to tell just exactly where it would come out. 

Mr. Avexanper. Do you think there would be a tendency for all 
agencies to pressure for expanding the number very greatly / 

Mr. You xc. No, because you have the President sitting on it: you 
have the Civil Service Commission sitting on it, and I would doubt if 
your total number, perhaps excluding the defense production area 
would run more than perhaps 200 for the Government as a whole. 

Mr. ALexAnper. In addition to what you have? 

Mr. Youne. Yes, in addition to making use of what we have now. 
I think that would tend to eliminate this back-door, through the cellar 
window type of approach which we are constantly getting and which 
makes it difficult for this committee to control the situation. 

Mr. Moss. You have shown here in your statement that 45 percent 
of the proposed dollars for increase would go in the lowest five grades 
of the general schedule. What percentage of the total classified per 
sonnel is found in those lower five grades? 

Mr. Youne. 62.2 percent. 

Mr. Moss. And in the highest grades? 

Mr. Youna. 1.4 percent. 
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Mr. Moss. Inthe middle grades, the remaining / 

Mr. Young. It is the difference, whatever it is. 

Mr. Moss. When you talk of 5 percent, if we could have the chart 
back that shows the percentage increase to each orade, that 5 percent 
is related to the beginning step, is 1t not / 

Mr. Youne. Grade 1 shows the 5-percent increase. 

Mr. Moss. Relating it to the final step, what percentage do you have? 

Mr. Youne. The final step, 6.2 percent on grade 17. There is no 
increase. 

Mr. Moss. No, final step in grade 1. Are all of these percentages 
related to the beginning rate / 

Mr. Youne. To the entrance rate and the same dollar amount. 

Mr. Moss. Do you find more employees beyond, say, the third step 
ina grade than you do in an entrance step / 

Mr. Macy. That varies according to the amount of the seniority of 
the incumbents in each particular grade. I think generally your state- 
ment is correct. 

Mr. Moss. What we are talking about is not 5 percent for grade 1; 
we are talking about 4 or 4 and a quarter, and the others would be 
reduced somewhat as we used the step rates of people actually affected 
and on the job. 

Mr. Youne. Iam not clear on that. 

Mr. Moss. You are going to raise the salary of people. You are 
not going to raise the salary of grades as such, Of course, it is effec 
tive. This boy is going to get an increase. 

Mr. Youne. A person coming into grade 1 gets $125 more. 

Mr. Moss. The bulk of people in grade 1 are not going to get 5 per- 
cent under this proposal. The bulk of the employees in grade 2 are 
not going to get 4.9 percent because, when you relate that to a second 
or third or fourth ste p within a grade, you are reducing the percentage. 

Mr. Youna. It will tend to vary; yes, sir. 

Mr. Moss. Could we have some figures that would indicate the spread 
of the employees in the various steps within a grade, or is that con- 
tained in your pay table? 

Mr. Youne. I think Mr. Macy can tell you about that. 

Mr. Macy. That is part 8, page 13, of “Basic Pay Data.” 

Mr. Moss. I have not had the time to relate this material to your 
statements. 

In talking of this problem of fitting a schedule together that main- 
tains proper relationships, can you actually ever do that job if you 
are going to try to maintain historical relat ionships under the $14,800 
figure ? 

Mr. Youne. If you are going to have good financial management 
in the Government, in the personnel area, something will have to be 
done about the $14,800 ceiling. 

Mr. Moss. Should we not have had a recommendation on that? We 
start considering the salaries and we relate them to many things. You 
say, in the case of the grade 1, you related them to the Detroit area. 
That might be very important and germane information or it may be 
an interesting study in statistics. Historic ally, what has been the 
position in relationship to entrance salaries and final sa’:ries in in- 
dustry? Has that been disturbed in recent years? 

In other words, are we not at a point where there is an upping of 
standards of living, and an upping of incomes in lower levels through- 
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out this Nation, whether you are dealing with Government employees 
or whether you are dealing with industr rial employees or employees in 
business, the retail tr ades—is that not a pattern which seems rather 
firmly established ? 

Mr. Younc. I think the Congress in the past has been very mind- 
ful of that in the increases that they have given to the lower grades 
for classified employees. 

Mr. Moss. We are below certain percentages, relating it to cost of 
living increases, yet we know it is not difficult to pick up comparable 
figures which may reach 150 percent, or even more. So, is there not 
a pattern now that demonstrates that we are upping the level of in- 
come at the lower ranges for all employees? What does that do to 
the historical relationships or to the executive or supervisory salaries? 

Mr. Youne. A great deal of thought and study can be put on this 
whole question of whether or not the lower grades of the general 
schedule under the Classified Act should or should not be put on a pre- 
vailing wage basis. 

Mr. Moss. I quite agree with you. 

Mr. Younc. We have given a lot of thought and study to it, and 
we still are doing so. 

Mr. Moss. We are dealing with averages that are arrived at on a 
spot-check basis or national basis. There are many areas where we 
are not doing justice to some of the employees. 

Mr. Younc. You are quite right. We have studied this problem 
in connection with 17 labor markets where there are concentrations of 
Federal employees. I think serious consideration has to be given to 
prevailing rate bases for the general schedule employee. 

Mr. Moss. In this step to finally break loose from the present pat- 
tern, should we not look to the administration for a recommendation 
on that? Should you not give us what is in your judgment a proper 
ceiling on salaries and then we can re asonably, I think, argue the need 
for maintaining certain relationships, but when we impose that stand- 
ard of relationships on an already compressed pattern, are we not 
tending to keep down the salaries just as much at the bottom as we 
are at the top ? 

Mr. Youna. You tend to do it up and down the line. Historically, 
any recommendation the executive branch may make with respect to 
this scale is also related to whatever recommendation they may wish to 
make on the Executive Pay Act. 

Mr. Moss. It is like this historic move on the part of Congress. In 
your studies, you have found none of them too high. 

Mr. Youna. The entrance rate of grade 1 is higher than the na- 
tional average, for example, for a comparable type of work on a pre- 
vi ailing basis. 

Mr. Moss. You are convinced that the national average is higher; 
are you not ? 

Mr. Youna. I am referring to the study which we made. 

Mr. Moss. Historically, has the Government paid higher salaries 
than the national average ? 

Mr. Youna. I would assume so, yes. That is why we moved our 
grade 1 up to the Detroit rate. 

Mr. Moss. Then, the national factor does not become too compelling 
a determining factor ? 
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Mr. Youna. It is merely a factor that you take into account. The 
columns which are colored in brown, if you can see them from there, 
represent the Classification Act for salaries of certain types of workers 
compared with the blue columns which are comparable in industry. 

Mr. Moss. Take key punch operators. I happen to have a group 
of such workers in San Diego. From a study recently completed, 
Federal employees in that area are receiving far less than the prevail- 
ing rates either in industry or in Government in the city of San Diego 
or the State of California. 

Mr. Youna. California is blessed, of course, with some fairly high 
rates relative to the rest of the country. 

Mr. Moss. I was taking that as one example where we are not neces- 
sarily going above. 

Mr. Youne. The key punch operators, as it is shown here, are 
getting more than many of them in private industry. 

Mr. Moss. In Detroit, or where? 

Mr. Young. This is based on 17 labor market areas across the 
country, which also includes California. 

The CrarrmMan. Can you return in the morning, Mr. Young? 

Mr. Youne. I have to appear before hearings conducted by Senator 
Humphrey tomorrow morning with respect to the esti ablishment of a 
mission to study the security program. 

Mr. Moss. Are there not some members of your staff who can be 
present to answer questions on the background of this material ? 

Mr. Youna. Yes, sir; there are. 

The CratrMan. Do you have any other questions of Mr. Young 
before he leaves ? 

Mr. Fasceitn. The salary assigned to grade 1 is higher than the 
national average; is it not? 

Mr. Young. For example, for comparable work paid for a prevail- 
ing rate basis, that is true. 

Mr. Fascety. We have also established that the percentage that you 
have shown on your chart is based on the starting step. 

Mr. Youne. That is right. 

Mr. Fascetzt. Taking grade 1 there, you have a $125 increase which 
is 5 percent higher, but when we relate it to the last step—step No. 7, 
present salary, $2,980—the same $125 increase is a little more than 4 
percent. 

Mr. Youne. I have not figured it out; I am willing to accept your 
figures. 

Mr. Fascetu. Generally speaking, all of the percentages applied 
to the starting rates, which would decrease as you applied them to 
each step ? 

Mr. Youna. That would be generally true. 

Mr. Fascetxi. In a B, page 13, we find in the general schedule 
that 21.7 of all employees are in step 1. That means all of your per- 
centages as sontied on an average of 4.9 applied to 21 percent of the 
personnel. If that is true, that means approximately 78 percent of 
the personnel are getting less than the general percentages that you 
have shown on the charts. If that is true, you then apply the greatest 
percentage of increase to grade 1 at level 1 disproportionately to all 
other steps and grades. 

What I would like to understand is how we arrive at that conclusion 
as being equitable and fair. 
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Mr. Youne. I think that the answer lies largely in the area of 
attempting to develop within these limitations an orderly progression 
of entrance rates. After all, our recruitment is done for the most 
part on the entrance level of these various grades, and you have to 
have, or should have, the kind of differentiation between grades that 
is necessary. You might say, we need the usual amenities of which 
you are familiar for sound personnel administration. 

We are working, as I previously remarked, within serious restric- 
tions, what you do with the bottom and top. 

Mr. Fascreti. Those limitations are on the top salary and there are 
the budget limitations. 

Mr. Younc. That is right. 

Mr. Moss. I have one other question to ask Mr. Young. 

Getting back to the key-punch operators and a report of this com 
mittee in the last session of Congress, is it not true that in many areas 
we are taking these key-punch operators in at the first step of the 
entrance salary and we are training them at the exnense of the Federal 
Government and then we are losing them to industry and other 
quarters. 

Mr. Youna. In certain occupations, take your engineers or junior 
engineers, which is one of the most critical or sensitive oce upations 
in terms of manpower shortage, there, it is extremely difficult to retain 
engineers in the Governme 5 service at the rates which we are paying 
them. That is why, under the authority which we had since the last 
Congress, we have now Cae d the hiring over the minimum rate 
of the grade for engineers in the hope that we can come closer to com- 
peting with private industry and in the hope that we can retain their 
services longer than we are at the present time; but it depends largely 
on the occupation and what the supply and demand is. 

Mr. Moss. That is costing us quite a bit of money in recruiting 
people and training them losing them to industry or to other agencies 
of State governments or local governments. 

Mr. Youne. In your skilled professions you are probably not giving 
them as much training as vou may in some of the lesser skilled areas, 
because vou are hiring engineers with a bachelors degree or a graduate 
engineers degree, to start with, but it is preferably true that they may 
require additional training in terms of their particular job within the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. Moss. Another very important part of that problem is the re- 
tention of people after we have recruited them. is it not ? 

Mr. Youna. Yes, it isa very important problem. I could not agree 
with you more. The retention is serious in keeping these people espe- 
cially in vour higher level positions. It is not as serious in the lower 
levels. It is serious above grade 9 

Mr. Moss. Is it not just as serious around grades 5, 6, and 7? 

Mr. Younes. No, not necessarily. 

Mr. Moss. Do you have people there who are making careers at 
grades 5.6,and 7? 

Mr. Younc. You may be recruiting a college graduate at grade 5 
who will get a certain amount of training and be specialized under a 
certain function of activity. and vou probablv hold him until he gets 
to grade 7 and grade 9, but your retention difficulties come after he 
gets promoted. The retention problem is at the higher level where 
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this disparity between what vou can pay in the Government and some 
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yretty fancy prices paid by industry come into play. 
Mr. Moss. I was interested in your study here. I think it is on page 


95. the Grovernment emplovee or the college graduate where it is 
stated that as they stay in the service, we pay them less and less, not 
only compared with outside industry, but also with our own atomic- 
energy contractors, so we are actually paving their salaries under a 
contract. We are not able to do a job and we cannot recruit them, so 
the projects are put out on contract and the engineers are paid by the 
contractors. It costs a lot more than if we faced the fact that in many 
technical and professional groups we should have higher salary levels, 
but why have we not had recommendations for those? We should 
have such recommendations before us so that we can discuss them and 
determine whether it is advisable. the reason for the Compression 
having appar ntly been to maintain a rel itions| Ip to the salaries ot 
the Congress. but that has been removed. I think it was anticipated 
that we are eoIng to have recommendations to deal with these prob- 
lems of retention after the Government has ryone to considerable 
expense in training and trving to hold competent people in some of the 
higher level positions. 

Mr. Youre. | would certainly hope so, Mr. Moss. Suggestions with 
respect to the Executive Pay Act are now under study and IL assume 
some recommendations will be made. That is SO related to the ceiling 
on the Classification Act that the two thines have to be considered. 

Mir. Moss. It would be helpful to us to know what those recom- 
mendations are so that in studving this schedule for all of the classi 
hed personnel, we can determine by some future recommendations how 
to deal with this so that there are no inequities 

Mr. Youna. [ see your point. I have no idea what the recommen- 
dations will be. 

Mr. Moss. We are in sort of a twilight area at the moment. 

Mr. You NG, As far as this top aren is concerned, there has been 
ho decision bet ween the executive branch as to what recommenda- 
tions will be made at this point. 

Mr. Jouwansen. You have given us the percentage and increase for 
this first step in each erade. Would it be possible, Ol 1s there aval 
able a chart, to show the percentage increases proposed at each step 
within each grade ¢ 

Mr. Youna. May I clarify one point, because this 4.9 percent aver 
age increase that we talk about is an actual average percent increase. 
As to how that is determined, perhaps Mr. Baruch can explain it 
better than I can. ’ 

Mr. Barucnu. The average is arrived at by taking the number of 
people at each rate of pay in each grade—I think the date is as of June 
30, 1954, when we had an accurate distribution—figuring out the actual 
dollar increase for each one of those employees, which would be the 
same dollar amount in each grade; multiplying the number of em 
ployees receiving the increase, any particular increase, against the 
increase : adding up the extension to ret the aggregate of all increases: 
and dividing the total number of employees into the agvoregate to get 
the average increased pay that gives you your overall percentage, 
whatever it may be. 

Mr. Jonansen. Is that for the first step only ? 
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Mr. Barucn. It is for all steps combined. That ts the way the cost 
is computed on the table that you have. Another table could be pre- 
pared for the record, showing that the percentage increase at each 
rate of pay in each grade would not be the same. 

Mr. Jouansen. The point I am getting at is a very practical one 
from the standpoint of underst: anding what is proposed and from the 
standpoint of discussing intelligently with civil-service employees in 
my own district who are in some of the different steps. I have learned 
to be a little leery of these single percentage figures, because I imme- 
diately encounter an individual in a higher step to whom that per- 
centage is not applicable and I am put in the completely false light 
of not knowing what I am talking about. 

Mr. Barvcn. I think a table such as you suggested, if inserted in 
the record, would be helpful to you and other members of the 
committee. 

The CratrmMan. Will you prepare the statement for the record, 
please ? 

Mr. Barucn. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Proposed increase in amount and percent of each scheduled rate of grades of the 
general schedule aadministration’s proposal) 


Percent increase in basic pay rates 
Amount of 





Grade increase ! 7 waTEs 
A B Cc D E F G 

nis $125 5.0 4.8 4.7 4.6 4.4 4.3 | 4.2 
mae 135 4.9 4.8 4.6 4.5 4.4 4.3 4.2 
Thies etait eedialpanning ta aiee aad 150 5.1 5.0 4.8 4.7 4.6 4.5 4.4 
i ae 165 5.2 5.1 4.9 4.8 | 4.7 4.6 | 4.5 
ae 190 5. 6 5.4 5.2 5.0 4.9 4.7 | 4.6 
tan 205 5.4 5.2 5.1 4.9 4.8 4.6 4.5 
Wikdeis 210 5.0 4.8 4.7 4.6 4.5 4.3 | 4.2 

intact 230 5.0 4.8 4.7 4.6 4.5 4.4 4.3 
g 240 4.7 4.6 4.5 4.4 4.3 4.2 4.1 
10 300 4. § 5.3 5.2 5.1 5.0 4.9 4.8 
ll 360 6.1 5.9 5.7 5.5 5.3 5.2 oe 
12 460 6.5 6.4 6.2 6.0 5.9 5.7 
13 440 5.3 §.1 5.0 4.9 4.8 4.7 
14 600 6.3 6.1 6.0 5.9 5.8 5.7 
ie 800 7.4 7.2 7.1 6.9 6.8 |. - 
16__. 800 6.7 6.6 6.5 6.4 A bakin o oe tendnin te 
ie . : 800 6.2 6.1 6.0 5.9 Reet ee 
Teen coun none 0 


1 Each rate of the respective grade increased by the same dollar amount. 


The CHatrrman. The committee stands adjourned until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning to’continue hearings on classified employee pay 
legislation. 

(Whereupon, at 12:20 p. m. the committee recessed to reconvene at 
10 a.m., Wednesday, March 16, 1955.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 16, 1955 


Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMITTeE ON Post Orri1CE AND CIviL SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Tom Murray (chairman) 
presiding. 

The CuairMan. The committee will please be in order. 

The hearing on various bills affecting the classified employees pay 
legislation w ill be resumed. 

‘Our first witness this morning is Mr. Luther G. Steward, president, 
National Federation of Federal Employ ees. 

You may proceed, Mr. Steward. 


STATEMENT OF LUTHER C. STEWARD, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
FEDERATION OF FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Stewarp. Mr. Chairman, and ladies and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I am appearing in support of H. R. 2117, introduced by Mr. 
Dingell, H. R. 2157, by Mr. Magnuson, H. R. 4173, by Mr. Granah: an, 
H. R. 3760, by Mr. Diggs, H. R. 2422, by Mr. Moss, H. R. 2876, by 
Mr. Rhodes, and H. R. 2965 by Mr. Garrett and H. R. 4205 by Mr. 
Green, to adjust the rates of basic compensation of certain officers 
and employ ees of the Federal Government. These bills are identical 
in language as they apply to Classification Act employees. The ex- 
ecutive council of the National Federation of Federal Employees has 
gone on record unanimously as approving the proposals contained 
therein. 

Exhaustive studies have been made of the present purchasing power 
of the Federal employee’s salary at the present time as compared with 
1939, based on the cost of living; but to sum up in brief, it can be stated 
without fear of contradiction that based upon the cost of living alone 
the disposable income of the Federal employee is less than it was in 
1939 

It should be stated in this connection that while the cost of living 
is a very important factor in fixing rates of compensation, it is by no 
means the sole factor; and while the cost of livi ing should be used to 
establish a floor to assure that all employees receive a minimum rate 
of pay sufficient to maintain themselves and dependents above that 
floor, the all-important factors of duties and responsibilities should 
be given the weight which they deserve in determining rates of com- 
pensation under any compensation classification system worthy of the 
name. 
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In this nets to propose upward adjustments limited to changes 
in the cost living is to indulge in the untenable assumption that 
rates of ssi nsation were adequate in 1939. Such is not the case. 
In addition, there must be considered increased productivity through 
the acquirement of additional proficiency of employees through ex- 
perience, through tr uning, through better utilization of m: inpower, 
through internal reorganization. ‘There are also the very notable pay 
increases in SO many categories in private industry and business during 
the last 15 years which, unless these competitive conditions are at least 
partially met by the Federal Government as an employer, puts it in 

\ position where it cannot compete and offers almost insurmountable 
recruitment obstacles. 

The fact that during the last 2 years almost 1 million new appoint- 
ments have been made to civilian positions in the Federal service 
proves conclusively that the Federal Government as an employer is 
not offering rates of compensation to its employees sufficiently attrac- 
tive to acquire and then retain competent men and women to carry on 
the vast s ar lety at eeceen ene. 

The National Federation of Federal Employees has always been 
alert to the wie of setting a ceiling for compensation under the 
Classification Act that would cause compression and therefore under- 
mine the principle of maintaining proper relations between grades 
which represent various levels of duties and Roppomsini lity. 

We therefore support without qualification the schedule of increases 
proposed in these bills in progressively larger dollar amounts, 
although not percentagewise, up to grade 18 where the present maxi- 
mum of $14,800 remains unchanged. 

Congress having enacted long-deferred and well-deserved salary 
increase legislation for its own members, action should be taken to 
raise the present ceiling for grade 18. 

We feel very definitely that the Government as an employer should 
treat all of its oe loyees with a reasonable degree of uniformity. 
Sound personnel administration, in the public intere 


st, requires it. 
We desire to call 


attention to the fact that the Administration’s 
proposal for the field service of the Post Office Department, in a num- 
ber of instances, grants preferential treatment to certain categories 
of Postal employees in comparison with employees performing similar 
duties under the compensation Classification Act. 

‘To cite a few examples, maintenance employees in the field postal 
service receive very generally higher rates of compensation than are 
proposed for employees performing similar duties falling within GS 
schedules. In respect of the approximately 11,000 e ‘mployees in the 
field postal service, such as typists, file cle rks, ete., the administration 
proposes rates whi ch are substanti: ally greater than the compe nsation 
paid such positions under the GS schedule. The increments proposed 
for increases within grades are also greater in the Administration’s 
proposal for the field postal service than for the GS schedules. 

There is, however, a comparatively small group, probably less than 
1,000 in number, of maintenance employees who, having been trans- 
ferred from the jurisdiction of the field service of the Post Office 
Department to the General Services Administration, find themselves 
receiving rates in excess of the maximum of the grade to which they 
ire allocated in GS schedules. In order that this group of employees 
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shall not be discriminated against, we are therefore asking that the 
following language be inserted in paragraph 3, page 3: 


If an officer or employee was paid at a rate, i ediately prior t I ve 
date of this Act in excess of the maximum longevity rate of the grade 
be paid at a rate equal to the rate at which he was paid immediately prior to 
such date, increased by an amount equal to the amount of the increase rele 


by this Act in such maximum longevity rates. 


“Ty 


We strongly support section 804 appearing on page + of the bills, 
providing that supervisory employees shall be paid at least 5 percent 
above the highest rate of compensation being paid to any such pre 
vailing rate employee regularly supervised. This is designated to 
correct, and will correct, a situation which is administratively difficult 
and very unfair to many existing supervisors who, having been al 
located to the appropriate GS grade, are called upon to supervise 
employee s whose compensation is fixed by wage boards on the basis of 
many instances, substantially more than then upervisor. ‘ 
only unfair to the a YVISOL) employee but has a de mor: ilizing eltect 
on orde rly personnel administration. 

As an organization we pioneered i in the fiel | ot Co! 1pe nsatio las 
sification based upon duties and pee sibilities, recognizing that clas 
sifi ‘ation based on those pr ile ip yl Sistl tity orderly method « f fix ng 
compensation rates. We feel, | nowever, that the time has come, after 


the prevailing rate in the area and who at the present time receive, in 


more than eee ees of the compensation classification sys- 
tem, for a veneral review of these schedules. 

Compensation Bc pene Pir se | a very 1 eful administ C1\ tool, 
but it should be prac tical and u ne rstandable [It is within my pel 


sonal knowledge that the establishment of overlapping grades in the 
original Classification fat ~ 1923 4 Was not a scientific proposa but 
an arbitrary one Impose d for the sole purpose of holding down expend 


itures. at has resulted . a situation where han 


ne clist netions 
are ci “aw! 1 clete rmining the allocation of an en ploy e as between 2 
nr ¢ naar tes thas 

Departments and agencies in good faith allocate e lp loyees to ap 
propriate oT rades, and employ ees accepting such allocations in eood 
faith at some later date, after a lapse of 2 or even 3 years, upon post 


audit by the Civil Service Commission, find themselves downgraded 
because of the very close distinctions as between lower GS grades and 


the difficulty of a firm agreement between even those technically quali 
fied as to the proper allocation. This not only involves the expenditure 
ot many he UTS b ut also 1 Is 2 source of a oreat «| al of quite underst ind 
ab le resentment and clissatisfae 101 1 on the part ot employe 

After 30 vears we find the follow ing distribution of employees in 
the lower GS erades: ee 


1 6, 332 D 930508 po TS. 490 

2 97,125 6 56, GST 10 13, 716 
> 181, 642 7 88. 776 11 5D 72 
i 182,557 8&8 91. 552 


Without attempting to offer a firm or final conelusion as to why 
there is not a reasonable uniformity in the numbers in these grad 5, 
the fact remains that the odd numbers—3, 7, 9, and 11—include many 
times the number of employees found in the even orades, 6. 8. and 10, 

We feel that section 3 of the bills before you, appearing on page 9, 


ealling on the Civil Service Commission to make a study of the desir- 
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ability of eliminating present grades 6, 8, and 10 and to report to the 
Congress with recommendations, is a very necessary provision, because 
any “compensation system worthy of the name must be constantly 
studied with a view to its revision in the light of present day practices 
both in public service and in private employi ment. 

In this connection it should also be said that an added difliculty of 
intelligently administering present compensation under the terms of 
the Classification Act, as amended, rests in the fact that the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission has not as yet established standards for between 20 
percent and 25 percent of the positions within the purview of the act. 

We support the application of these bills to the Department of 
Medicine and Surgery and to employees of other agencies who are 
not covered by the Classification Act. 

In conclusion, the National Federation of Federal Employees be- 
lieves that while a case can be made for even larger increases than are 
proposed, these bills represent a practical, realistic approach to the 
salary problem, in that belated relief will be granted to the present 
in adequately compensated employees, and a closer approach to meting 
out equality of treatment to all employees in the Federal service will 
be provided. We earnestly urge early and favorable action. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, may “T comment just briefly on a couple of 
comparisons. Currently, there is pending a notice of an examination 
for an administrative assistant, GS-5, and after setting forth the duties 
and the qualification requirements, are a full 4-year course in an ac- 
credited college or university in any major field of study, or 3 years 
experience in performing or assisting in performing research admin- 
istrative or technical work in operating, or staff, capacity in such fields 
as organizational or procedural studies, record management, supply, 
purchasing, traffic and transportation, budget preparation, "analysis 
and review, personnel activities, such as recruitment, placement, posi- 
tion classification, employee relations, qualification examining, statis- 
tics or related fields. 

That calls for compensation of GS-5. GS-5, under the administra- 
tion’s proposal, has an entrance rate of $3,600, and by successive steps, 
goes to a maximum of $4,350. 

That compares very closely with the special delivery messenger in 
the field service of the Post Office Department. 

Now, considerable is said from time to time as to the more desirable 
features of the Federal service in the lower GS grades as compared 
to private business and industry. Without laboring the point, I would 
just refer to an ad which appeared under date of February 16, 1955, 
in the San Francisco Chronicle and the San Francisco Examiner by 
the Retail Grovers Association of San Francisco, in which they are 
offering for men and women grocery clerks with only 6 months’ expe- 
rience necessary, 40 hours per week, no Sundays, $4,316 a year; 40 
hours a week including Sunday, $4,747 per year; 48 hours, no Sunday, 
$5,610; 48 hours including Sunday, $6,042; head clerk, $260 extra 
per year pay. 

Each clerk gets 2 weeks’ paid vacation; each clerk gets 8 paid holi- 
days; each clerk gets $104 paid health plan plus other benefits. 

Without at all laboring the point, there is a characteristic com- 
parison between the positions in private industry not requiring near 
the educational background, background of practical experience, or 
of technical knowledge. 
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The Cuamman. Is that true only in San Francisco? Why not 
cite other comparable statistics from other areas of the country ? You 
might cite some of private industry in my area, one of the largest in the 
South, for grocery clerks, school teachers, typists, and stenographers. 

Mr. Srewarp. It is possible, of course, that there is some variation 
between certain areas of the country. But it must be borne in mind, 
however, that the vast majority of Federal employees coming within 
the compensation schedule under the Classification Act are found in 
the high-wage areas. 

Mr. Rers. Do you have any other statistics ? 

Mr. Srewarp. | merely cited that one instance. I did not Wish to 
take up the time of the committee in laboring the point. 

Mr. Rers. I believe it would be helpful to the committee if you have 
some figures, or if someone else in the room does have the information 
they could give to the committee. because I think that is very interest- 
ing. If you do not, that is all right. 

The Cuamman. Are not. the average stenographer and typist 
throughout the country today receiving less pay than similar stenog- 
raphers and typists in the Federal service ? 

Mr. Srewarp. Oh, no, not stenographers, which represents the diff- 
culty of acquiring competent, retaining competent stenographers. Of 
course that isa loose term. Iam talking about the-—— 

The Ciatrman. You mean to say that for stenographers and typists 
in the Federal] service, the average salary, as compared with salaries 
of senographers and typists in indust ry, is less ¢ 

Mr. Srewarp. Well, stenographers in the Federal service are GS-3 
and GS-4. The Civil Service Commission has had to lower its st and- 
ard in order to secure eligibles. Of course you can retain a title and 
by lowering the standard you can dilute the qualifications very ma- 
terially. But to retain, to secure and retain, what is in truth and fact 
a really competent stenographer the Federal] Grovernment is not in a 
good competitive position with private industry, taking the country 
as a whole. 

The Cirarrman. Have you completed your statement ? 

Mr. Srewarp. Yes, 

The Cuamman, Mr. Morrison ? 

Mr. Morrison, No questions. 

Mr. Rees. Just to sound out your statement concerning the person 
who enters at grade 3. such person does have a standard and moves 
along until he gets toa rate of grade 4, 5, 6, or maybe 7, 

Mr. Stewarp. He has no chance of crossing grade lines. 

Mr. Rees. No, I understand that. 

Mr. Srewarp. Without a substantial change in duties 
sibilities, 

Mr. Rees. That is right. I mean he h: 
what I wanted to bring out. 

The Ciamman, Any further questions, Mr. Rees? 

Mr. Regs. No. 

The Cuamman. What ‘Increases has been given 
Ployees in grades 3, 4, and 5 since 1945 up to the present time? 

Mr. Srewarp. Based entirely on the cost of living, in those lower 
grades that generally speaking offsets the cost of living, and there, 
again, as I pointed out in my formal statement, that should not ever 


and respon- 
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be accepted as the sole determining factor. It is only one of m: ny, 
and it must be based on the assumption which we hold is untenable, 
that the rates were adequate in 1939, which was used as the base year 
for making the cost-of-living comparisons. 

The Cuarmman. But I am referring to 1945 up to the present time. 

Mr. Srewarp. Now in 1945—of course that represents a salary ad- 
justment, the first salary adjustment after 1939 of any consequence. 

The Caarrman. You are familiar, of course, with the various in- 
creases that have been granted by the Congress from 1945 up to this 
time / 

Mr. Srewarp. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. And you do concede that those increases were equal 
to the increase in cost of living ¢ 

Mr. Srewarp. For that period, approximately. 

The Cuamman. They got an increase in 1945; that is, the Federal 
employees did; and again in 1946 and there was another increase in 
1949 when the new Classification Act was enacted. 

Mr. Srewarp. Of course there was a slight adjustment there upward 
in 1951. 

The Cuarrman. There have been four increases. 

Mr. Srewarp. Y es. 

Mr. Rees. What was the increase in grade 2 from 1945 and how 
much was that increased up to 1955 4 

Mr. Stewarp. I do not have that comparison here. 

Mr. Rees. Tamsorry. I thought you had it. 

Mr. Sr warp. But it approximates 

Mr. Rees (interposing). I am asking how much money—I was not 
asking for percentages. I thought you had it. 

Mr. Srewarp. It approximates the increased cost of living, but, 
there, again, I reject the cost of living as a sole determining factor. 
I do not think that is sound compensation classification thinking. 

Mr. Rees. I just wanted to know how much the entrance salary in 
grade 2, we will say, was in 1945 and what the entrance salary is at 





this time, for the record. 

Mr. Srewarp. I can readily insert that information. 

Mr. Rees. You do not have it ? 

Mr. Srewarp. I have it somewhere: I can insert it in the record. 

Mr. Rees. And you might furnish it also for the other grades 
3,4, and 5. 

Mr. Stewarp. Yes. 

(The information requested follows :) 
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Comparative analysis of present salary structure of clerk-carriers and rural 


carriers (using the 42-mile base route salary for rural carriers) 


Grade 


Clerk carrier 





Rural carrier 


—_— 





1 $3, 270 $3, 398 
2. 3, 370 3, 482 
3 3, 470 3, 566 
4 3, 570 3, 650 
5 3, 670 3, 734 
6 3, 770 3, 818 
7 3, 870 | 3, 902 
8 3, 970 3, 986 
oe 4, 070 4, 070 

Total received through grades 33, 030 33, 606 


Amount received, on a cumulative basis, by rural carriers in excess of that 
received by clerk-carriers, in progressing through grades, in recognition of spe- 
cial services and requirements in connection with their duties, such as 6-day 
week, etc., $576. 


Comparative analysis of proposed salary increase and adjustment provided in 
House pay bill as it affects clerk-carriers and rural carriers (using traditional 
42-mile base route salary for rural carriers) 


| | 
Clerk-carrier Rural carrier 


Grade |—— — _————_——- | ee 





Proposed Dollars Percentage | Proposed Dollars Percentage 

salary increase increase salary increase increase 
& $3, 640 $170 . 0590 $3, 689 $114 . 0320 
a 3, 760 190 . 0532 3, 780 130 | . 0356 
3 3, 880 210 0572 3, 880 146 | . 0391 
4 4, 000 230 | . 0610 3, 980 | 162 | . 0424 
Rae 4, 120 250 | . 0646 4, 080 | 178 . 0456 
Bi os a 4, 240 270 | . 0680 4, 180 194 | . 0487 
eae sales : : 4, 360 290 | 0710 4, 280 | 210 0516 
tees aa aN ee atti coat sek ain a, 
Total 28, 000 1, 610 | eased 27, 860 | eS eee z 
Clerk-carrier would receive $140 more than rural carrier in progressing 


through the grades. 
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Typical installation adjustment increases rural carriers 


{Number in ( ) indicates adjustment step in new 7-step schedule] 








l 2 3 4 6 7 s 9 
7-mile route: 
Present rate $1,824 $1,862 $1,900 $1,938) $1,976 $2,014 $2,052 $2,090 $2,128 
6-percent increase 1, 933 1, 974 2,014 2, 054 2, O95 2, 13: 2,175 2, 215 2, 256 
Next higher grade (1)1, 979 (1) 1, 979, (2) 2, 033 (3) 2, OR7 (4)2, 141 (4) 2, 141 (5)2, 195 (6) 2, 249 (7)2, 303 
Over 6 percent on ad- 
justment_.-- 46 5 19 33 16 6) 20 34 47 
17-mile route: 
Present rate 2, 404 2, 2, 578 2, 636 2, 604 2, 752 2, 810 2, 868 
f-percent increase 2, 548 2. 2, 7: 2, 794 2, 856 2, 917 2, 979 3, 040 
Next higher grade (1)2, 609 (2) 2, 3 4)2, 831 (5)2, 905 (6)2, 979 2,979 3, 053 
Over 6 percent on ad- 
justment 61 73 22 24 37 49 62 0 13 
26-mile route 
Present rate 2, 926 3, 002 3, O78 3, 230 3, 306 3, 382 3, 458 3, 534 
6-percent increase 3, 102 3, 182 3, 263 124 3, 504 3, 585 3, 665 3, 746 
Next higher grade (1)3, 176, (2)3, 268 (2)3, 268 (3 4)3, 452 (5)3, 544 (6)3, 636 (7)3, 728 (7)3, 728 
Over 6 percent on ad- 
justment___-- 74 86 5 17 28 40 51 63 118 
36-mile route: 
Present rate 3, 278 3, 362 3, 446 3, 530 3, 614 3, 698 3, 782 3, 866 3, 950 
6 percent increase 3, 475 3, 564 3, 653 3, 742 3, 831 3, 920 4, 009 4, 098 4, 187 
Next higher grade (1)3, 554 (2)3, 654 (2)3, 654 (3)3, 754 (4)3, 854 (5)3, 954 (6)4, 054 (7)4, 154 (7)4, 154 
Over 6 percent on ad- 
justment 79 90 1 12 23 34 45 56 '33 
42-mile route 
Present rate 3, 398 3, 482 3, 566 3, 650 3, 734 3, 818 3, 902 3, 986 4, 070 
6 percent increase 3, 602 3, 691 3, 780 3, 869 3, 958 4, 047 4, 136 4, 225 4,314 
Next higher grade (1)3, 680, (2)3, 780 (2)3, 780 (3)3, 880 (4)3, 980 (5)4, 080 (6)4, 180 (7)4, 280 (7)4, 280 
Over 6 percent on ad- 
justment 78 8Y 0 11 22 33 44 55 134 
62-mile route: 
Present rate 3, 798 3, 882 3, 966 4, 050 4, 134 4, 218 4,302 4, 386 4, 470 
6 percent increase 4, 026 4,115 4, 204 4, 293 4, 382 4,471 1, 560 4, 649 4,738 
Next higher grade (1) 4, 100 (2)4, 200 (3) 4, 300 (3)4, 300 (4)4, 400 (5)4, 500 (6)4, 600 (7) 4, 700 (7) 4, 700 
Over 6 percent on ad- 
justment 74 85 96 7 18 29 40) 51 1 38 
1 Percentage increase in excess of top scheduled grade for this route 
NoteE.—See following table for House bill salary rates as analyzed above. 
House bill salary rates in 7-step schedule for routes analyzed 
l 2 3 4 5 6 7 
7-mile route ah $1,979 | $2,033 | $2,087 | $2,141 | $2,195 | $2,249 $2, 303 
17-mile route _- ‘ 2, 609 2, 683 2, 757 2, 831 2, 905 2,979 3, 053 
26-mile route 3, 176 3, 268 3, 360 3, 452 3, 544 3, 636 3, 728 
36-mile route. -- ae ‘ i 3, 554 3, 654 3, 754 3, 854 3, 954 4, 054 4,154 
42-mile route. AE a ee te a all ; 3, 680 3, 780 3, 880 3, 980 4, O80 4,180 4, 280 
IIS ois coe ana be tceneiides ow 4,100 4, 200 4,300 4, 400 4, 500 4, 600 4, 700 


61027—55——__4 
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Rural carriers basic schedules 


l 2 4 6 7 8 9 
I vy, Put Law 
| i pensat $1,418 | $1,442 | $1, 4 $1,490 $1, 1 | $1 8 | $1,562 | $1, 5386 $1,610 
( ™ ym per le 
t ) miles AR 60 62 64 6 68 70 72 74 
Ea mile over 30 20) 2) 20 20 yt) A) 20 aA) 20 
H y bill 
pensatio l S 1, 578 1, 618 1, 658 1, 698 1 $8 1,778 
( er n per milk 
0 mile 63 65 67 69 71 7 
I le over 30 1 21 2] 21 1 21 21 
iL teps excluded 
Salary analysis, sample routes 
~ ni 19 | 127 mil 
‘ iil ) = * OOT Ss “5 
ort« , b I , (longest 
Pre | 
I 1, $24-$2, 128 $3, 158-$3, 830 $3, 398-$4,070 $4, 158-$4, 830 $4, 558-$5, 230 | $5, 098-$5 ) 
79-— 2, 30 128— 4,028 SO- 4, 280 1,478 » 1 SYUS— 5, 498 5. 465— 6. 065 
— 2, 25e 17 0) 602- 4,314 4,407 120 | 4 l 4 5, 404— 6, 11e 
Present vy duty allowan Not to exceed $4,370, including longevity it is 
Proposed heavy duty allowance: Not to exceed $4,700, excluding longevity increases 
st t lary of a rural carrier to the inert lrate, apply t per tage increase to the aggre? 
a ompensation per mile, and additional compensation, iny, allowed by t1 
Postr ter General rvi i heavily patronized route. 


The Cuamman. You say you are in favor of increasing the maxi- 
mum of $14,800, which is contained in grade 18 / 

Mr. Srewarp. Yes. 

The Cuairman. How much increase do you advocate for that grade / 

Mr. Srewarp. I would say that a proportionate increase, so as not to 
disturb the relationship between the present grade 18 and the grade 
immediately below it. 

The Cuatrman. Well, if grade 18 is increased, if the ceiling of 
$14,500 is lifted, would that not then necessarily call for a reclassifica- 
tion of the rest of the grades? 

Mr. Srewarp. Not unless the relationship is materially disturbed. 
Lf $14,800 which now represents the ceiling—and where there is some 
compression under any proposal, administration or otherwise, the com- 
pression of grade 17 against 18 becomes more evident, if there could be 
a removal of the ceiling on 18 without disturbing that relationship. If, 
however, the Congress in its wisdom saw fit materially to increase the 
ceiling on grade 18, it would, in order to make a workmanlike job, in 
my own opinion, be necessary to adjust these grades immediately below 
so that the relationship would not be disturbed. 

The Cuarrman. What would you consider a material increase in 
orade 18? 

Mr. SrewArp. Well, I would say at the present time the administra 
tion proposal in the various bills which we are supporting, proposes 
a top grade of GS-17 of $14,600, while the single rate for the present 
grade 18 is $14,800, and I should say that $16,600 would not disturb 
the relative proportion of those top grades. 

The Cuatrman. Do you not think that if the rate is increased to 
$16,600 that that would necessarily call for a readjustment in the salary 
scale for the other grades below 18 ? 
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Mr. Srewarp. No, sir: because the grades below 18 have more than 1 
rate, while the present orade 18 only has 1 rate, so that the adjust ment 
could be made in there as to the minimum rates for grade 15, not too 
much above the present $14,800, and by carrying on, we will say, 5 
rates which are now found in grades 15, 16, and 17 carry it up toa 
figure that would not be disproportionate, in my opinion. 

0 The CuatrmMan. The various bills which you have endorsed carry 
an average increase of around 10 percent; is that correct / 

Mr. Srewarp. Yes; that is, 10 percent is approximate but it works 
out 

The CuarrmMan. Of course you are familiar with the message of 
President Eisenhower, sent to Congress on pay legislation, are you not / 

Mr. Srewarp. Yes. 

The Cuairman. And you know that he advocates a pay increase of 
approximately 5 percent ? 

Mr. Srewarp. Yes. 

The Cu AIRMAN. You do not think that Pre agent Kisenhowe1 would 
approve a bill carrying a 10 percent increase, do you / 

Mr. STEW ARD. I do hot see how the administration can offer a valid 
objection to a payment for comparable duties under the GS schedules 
since it has already recommended formally increases in respect to sim! 
lar positions in the postal service. 

The Cratrman, The President also recommended approximately 
» percent increase for the postal service. 

Mr. Srewarp. And under that recommendation, there are many in 
stances, I have cited here, where there is substantially greater compen 
sation for identical duties. 

The CratrmMan. You are talkin 
positions ¢ 

Mr. Stewarp. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. We had a reclassification act for all Federal em 
ployees outside of the postal service passed by Congress in 1949. 

Mr. Srewarp. Yes. 

The Cuamman. Do you not think that is a pretty good act? 

Mr. Srewarp. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. The Classification Act ? 

Mr. Srewarp. It was nota pay act; it did some very necessary things 
to make—— 

The Cuatrman. For classified employees. 

Mr. Srewarp. Yes. 

The CHarrMan. And it is proposed now that a similar classification 
act be passed for postal employees. 

Mr. Srewarp. But it is more a combination of a classification and 
a pay-increase act. 

The CHatrMan. The Classification Act of 1949, as I recall. classi 
fied the employees, who received an increase of 6 or 7 percent in the 
classification at that time. 

Mr. Srewarp. In some instances, yes, but it was primarily a classi 
fication act, which did not go to the extent in pay increases that the 
present postal bill does. 

The CuairmMan,. | do not agree with that. I was the author of the 
act that became the Classification Act of 1949; it was my bill and I see 
very little-difference in the proposed Classification Act of 1949 and 
the present classification bill as reported out by this committee. 


rF now about the Ie lassification ot 
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Mr. Srewarp. I merely call the attention to the fact that the admin- 
istration, having recommended certain rates for categories of em- 
ployees—I do not believe they could object to paying those employees 
wherever they are located under GS schedules and under the postal 
schedules. 

The Cuarrman. Are you still advocating a 10-percent increase for 
employees, in view of the statement that the President would veto it if 
were sent to him ¢ 

Mr. Srewarp. Mr. Chairman, with all due deference to your question, 
I find it difficult to answer because I have no certain knowledge. We 
have had statements made by various officials of the Government, but I 
have no knowledge as to what the President woulddo. This I do know, 
although economic conditions have not changed materially in the past 
year, the administration’s proposal of this year is considerably dif- 
ferent from the one it offered last year, when, in the lower GS schedule, 
there was no increase offered, and this year there is some. It may be 
that a further view, or review, of the situation, would cause some addi- 
tional change in the administration’s thinking on the subject. 

‘The CuarrmMan. Mr. Lesinski ‘ 

Mr. Lesinskt. No questions. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Dowdy? 

Mr. Dowpy. I have no questions. 

The Cx: oo in. Mrs. St. George ? 

Mrs. St. Grorcr. No questions. 

The Cuatrrman. Mr. Rhodes? 

Mr. Ruopes. Mr. Steward, you are opposed then to the Murray and 
Rees bills; is that correct ? 

Mr. Srewarp. I am advocating, as I say, the bills which I have enu- 
merated and consider that both the Rees bill and the Murray bill are 
inadequate as to rates of compensation. Neither one of those bills 
contain two features that I consider very necessary in regard to the 
whole compensation structure. 

Mr. Ruopes. You say they do or do not? 

Mr. Srewarp. Do not. One is the provision which I consider is a 
very necessary one, with respect to providing that supervisory em- 
ployees should get something more than those whom they are called 
upon to supervise. That is just a management problem which, at the 
present time, is not being properly met. 

The other is the fact that—and I offered something to substantiate 
that—that the Civil Service Commission as the administrator of the 
Classification Act system should make a study and report back to the 
Congress, which will give this committee and the companion com- 
mittee in the Senate, an opportunity to consider in the light of present 
day conditions, whether there should be structural changes i in the com- 
pensation, the Classification Act itself. 

We think a thing of that sort should never remain static; it should 
be under constant review. It has been some 30 years since the first 
Classification Act went into effect, and there has only been one, which 
could be called a major decision, and that was in 1949; that is 6 re 
ago. Therefore, we think that those two things are highly important 
in the interest of the Government. as well as to the employees. 

Mr. Ruopes. But your main objection to the Murray and Rees bills 
is that, in your opinion, they do not provide 
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Mr. Srewarp (interposing). The inadequacy from the standpoint 
of rates proposed. 

Mr. Ruopes. Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Alexander ? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. No questions. 

The CHatrMan. Mr. Moss? 

Mr. Moss. To meet this problem of classification by the Civil Service 
Commission, do you not feel that there is a need for a general overhaul 
of the entire classification system ? 

Mr. Stewarp. I do. 

Mr. Moss. One that is more firm, from the definitive standpoint for 
classification purposes; one that would prevent the widespread down- 
grading that follows quite often an audit of Government agencies? 

Mr. Srewarp. Yes. As I have always endeavored to point out, after 
all, the compensation-classification system is simply a useful tool to 
management. Now, if it is not workable, if it is not understandable, 
then it not only fails of its purpose, but it has a demoralizing influence. 

Now, I submit to you, what is well known, and I can fill this room 

with officials who are engaged in personnel wor i all of whom would 
testify to the same thing, that give three, four, or five people, trained 
in the technique of personnel administration, se give to them the job 
of evaluating a particular position and the occupant of it, and they 
will come up with different answers because of these hairline decisions, 
because of these overlapping grades, the low GS grades that can only 
create confusion, dissatisfaction and a lack of confidence, and is some- 
thing that ought to be looked upon as a very vital thing in the opera- 
tion of Government. Yes, there should be a thorough overhauling 
and study. 

Mr. Moss. That is quite obvious if you refer to the placement of 
people above grade 5, as to the number of people too. 

Mr. Srewarp. Yes. 

Mr. Moss. We have in grade 6 approxims itely 52,000 less than in 
grade 7, and approximi ately 57,000 less than in grade 5; we have in 8, 
67,000 less than in 7; and approximately 57,000 less than in 9. 

Those positions and those grades are available but they are not being 
used. 

Mr. Srewarp. I am not offering any dogmatic opinion; I am sim- 
ply say ving that the figures themselves, after 30 years’ operation, 

call attention to something th: it, ought to be explained. 

Mr. Moss. I quite agree with you, and I think in some of the cases 
that have come to my attention of arbitrary downgrading, a reversal 
of the Commission’s position is in order where they have gone into a 
job and been given a classification, and where there has been a re- 
study and downgrading. I do not think those things should be per- 
mitted unless there is a very substantial showing made of the impos- 
sibility of the particular placement. 

Mr. Srewarp. Unquestionably standards should be so drawn, and 
as yet there is a substantial proportion of positions where there are no 
standards, standards should be so well defined that a reasonable per- 
son, reasonably conversant with the techniques of personnel admin- 
istration, would have no difficulty in allocating any employee to his 
proper niche. 

Mr. Moss. There is another factor involved too: Lacking the stand- 
ards, the Commission has been in rather a poor position to go out and 
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start drawing a comparison of like jobs outside the Government. If 
it cannot define them within the Government, certainly it would be in 
an equally difficult position to try to compare Government positions 
with positions not in the Government. 

Mr. Srewarp. I certainly agree, Mr. Moss. 

Mr. Moss. And when we went into the statistics, as you have indi- 
cated, erade | pay is substantially above the highest in the Detroit 
area which shows the weakness of that. 

Mr. Srewarp. In all these observations, 1 would hke for my own 
satisfaction, to have a cleaner cut definition as to just what they are 
talking about. 

Mir. Moss. I think if we are going to use it either for a Government 
management tool, or for a comparison with salaries, we ought to have 
& much more specific definition than we now have in order to get a 
better understanding of it. 

Mr. Srewarp. I do not think there is any question about that, and 
forgetti r the interest ot the employee, l do not believe that the (7OV- 
ernment as an employer, faced with the necessity of carrying on the 
tremendous business it has, can afford to neglect that very important 
avenue OT hhanagement. , 

Mr. Moss. Well, J think it is true also that if we are torced LO lower 
our standards in order to induce people to come into Government 
service, we are lowering the overall efficiency of Government. If, fon 
instance, you have a stenographer in your oflice who is rather slow, 
your work production is going to be cut down and the overall efficiency 
of the entire agency will be handi apped by lack of an efficient ste 
nographer or secretary. We have had quite a number of instances ot 
lowered standards throughout these bureaus 

Mr. Srewarp. Yes. 

Mr. Mi SS, So that despite all of the comparisons, {| conclusion Is 
that statistics ay prove the case, but they do not recruit people. That 


is not the proper v to recruit people 
Mr. Srewarp. It is very obvious they do not retain them. Ther 
is no use in having a process of transients; that is not a very LOOK 


proce SS ot developing careel service from the stat ay Olly of hiahage 
ment, 

Mr. Moss. It was indicated yesterday that we have had a lowering 
of the percentage rate of turnover in Government service. Does yout 
experience indicate that to be an accurate statement, or might it hot 
be a reflection of a reduction in the total workine force of those 
employed by the Government / 

Mr. Srewarp. Well, those two things have gone on together in the 
last 2 years. There has been a reduction of something over 200,000 in 
the civilian population employees. But at the same time, there has 
been a million appointments made in that same period of tiny 
does indicate a pretty substantial turnover. 

Mr. Moss. Do you have any idea where the heaviest turnover occurs: 
whether it is in the first five orades or in the top levels / 

Mr. Srewarp. Numerically, of course, it was in the lower erade- 
where the largest population is found; and that represents, to a very 
substantial extent, disillusionment. 

Mr. Moss. In the career service, we would assume that they would 
recruit in the lower grades and promote to the top grades ? 
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Mr. Srewarp. Of course, there is now they do not add up so 
rapidly numerically in the top grades, but there has gone on a stead) 
draining ot the best lifeblood in the Federal service by employing 
middle and upper GS grades. 

Mr. Moss. Who look forward to 

Mr. Srewarp. Who found they had nothing to look forward to and 
who have availed themselves of the opportunity to seek much more 
attractive positions in private business, and these are people that the 
Government had spent enormous sums of money to train over the year 
anda great deal of effort as well. 


Mr. Moss. Do you have any idea how much the Government ha 
spent in training ¢ 

Mr. Srewarp. Oh, I think some efficiency expert in business said 
it cost $500 to train a messenger boy. 

Mr. Moss. In other words, we are operating a school for training 


personnel which business wants ? 

Mr. STEWARD. Of course, if the Government is to be looked upon 
as a sort of transient training station where citizens of this country 
can pass through and go out and engage in their lifewerk, why that 
might be, some say, a general social benefit to the citizenry, but it 
pretty tough on the Government to maintain itself as an operating 
organization. 

Mr. Moss. We have had a discussion here ‘i to t] e cost-of livin o 
index, as a basis for trying to arrive at a proper salary. Do you agre¢ 
that that isa good criterion ? 

Mr. Srewarp. That is just one factor. 

Mr. Moss. We should be concerned with the improvement of t! 
living standard ? 

Mr. Srewarp. Yes. 

Mr. Moss. And a recognition of the efficiency of the individual typ 
of employee ? 

Mr. Srewarp. I think it negatives our entire American theory of 
life and living to tie ourselves absolutely to one thing and say we go up 
or down with that. We should be considering the increase in stand 
ards, not to accept any one standard slavishly. 

Mr. Moss. Are you familiar with the types of contracts that have 
been negotiated rather generally in industry? Do they reflect only 
the cost of living, or is there also considered as a substantial factol 
the improvement in living standards? 

Mr. Srewarp. I think, sir, you will find that most of the large con 
tracts entered into between large employers in private industry with 
employees represent a constantly raising of the concept ef the Ameri 
‘an standard of living. 

Mr. Moss. We have had approximately 92 or 93 percent increase 
the living cost, and in grade 1, 89 percent; something like that ? 

Mr. Srewarp. Something like that. 

Mr. Moss. How does that compare with many of the industries ? 

Mr. Srewarp. Oh, so many of them have just gone clear over the 
top; there is no comparison. 

Mr. Moss. Up to 140 percent ? 

Mr. Srewarp. Yes. 

Mr. Moss. Or 200 or more? 

Mr. Srewarp. In some instances, over 200. I did not want to burden 
the committee with those statistics because you have had them offered 
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time and time again at various times, but merely to pin down this one 
thing, that in 1955, the Federal employee has less distributable income 
than he had in 1939. 

Mr. Moss. If we are going to compare, as was done by the Civil 
Service Commission, the Telationship between the Federal salaries and 
industrial salaries, we should base it upon some relationship between 
Federal salaries in 1939 and industrial salaries in 1939. 

Mr. Srewarp. Yes, 

Mr. Moss. So we would develop trends. 

Mr. Srewarp. Yes. 

Mr. Moss. These are not just merely for statistics. 

Mr. Srewarp. And while they may seem like statistics, neverthe- 
less, I can see no valid objection to the Government of the United 
States as an employer, in some instances, taking the lead, and not 
remain back in the ruts, and occasionally lessening the distance be- 
tween the Federal employee and those in similar categories in private 
industry. 

Mr. Moss. And it has been done on some occasions in the past, has 
it not ? 

Mr. Srewarp. Yes. 

Mr. Moss. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mrs. Harden. 

Mrs. Harpen. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Broyhill. 

Mr. Broyvnm.. Mr. Steward, I see two main differences between 
the administration’s proposal and the bill which you support; namely, 
a 4.9 perce _ increase versus a 10 percent increase. Then the : admin- 
istration’s 4.9 percent is a staggered increase average of 4.9 percent. 
If 1 recall correctly, the main reason, or one of the main reasons, 
why the President vetoed the bill last year was not the cost of the in- 
crease as much as the fact that Congress failed to correct certain in- 
equities that existed. 

Now, in the administration’s proposal, forgetting about the 4.9 
percent for the moment, I think that 40 percent of the bill is work- 
able and is well justified. But in the administration’s proposal they 
emphasize the importance of correcting certain inequities which they 
claim are bringing the pay for the lower grades to a more realistic 

relative position. I am wondering if we did the same thing on the 
basis of a 10-percent increase where for some grades it might be 914 
percent and for some 11.5 percent, where we can established a ratio 
between grades, that we kept talking about yesterday, would you 
support that / 

Mr. Srewarp. Yes. 

Mr. Broynii. Your objection would then be satisfied somewhat ? 

Mr. Srewarp. Oh, definitely, yes; that is a practical approach, but 
now—— 

Mr. Broyui (interposing). You are not insisting on a flat increase 
of 10 percent across the board, but an average of 10 percent / 

Mr. Srewarp. Yes. 

Now, on that statement about establishing proper relationships 
between grades, in Chairman Young’s statement on yesterday—and 
I am still somewhat at a loss to understand why, in carrying out what 
I understood from the meaning of those expressions, they provided 
a smaller increment for rates within grades than the administration 
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proposes in the postal service—why $80 in one case and $120 and $125 
inanother? I just do not understand, because from an administrative 
standpoint, operating from the center with one view of the entire 
Federal establishment, I just do not understand. 

Mr. Broruiti. Then you do not object to the increases being stag- 
gered but you do not agree entirely with the way they have been 
allocated ? 

Mr. Stewarp. That is it exactly. 

Mr. Broyuii.. Now, I want to ask you an embarrassing question— 
maybe you do not want to answer it. 

Mr. Srewarp. I cannot imagine that you would embarrass me, Mr. 
Broyhill. 

Mr. Broyruity. During the past years, the postal employees have 
fared much better in increases granted by the Congress than the 
classified employees have. It has been stated that due to, maybe, the 
postal employees having a better organization, they can apply more 
political pressure on Congress than can the classified employees. 

Do you feel that if the classified employees were better organized 
and if, in your organization, you had a larger membership, you might 
have been able to acquire better increases in the past / 

Mr. Srewarp. Not necessarily. I think it would be rather low- 
rating the Congress; I mean, in the successive makeup of its mem- 
bership, to think that they were too much swayed by exterior in- 
fluences, beyond what their sound judgment dictated. 

I think possibly there is another solution that might be offered: 
The postal service is very distinctly a local service that reaches into 
the home and the hometowns of Members of Congress; I think the 
average Member of Congress is much more familiar with the local 
operations and comes in contact with the postal service to a much 
greater extent than he would with the Atomic Energy or the various 
other departmental agencies of the Government that are not so gener- 
ally diffused. You see, the postal service gets right down into their 
area. 

Mr. Broyuity. Then if the classified employees were distributed 
throughout the country in the various localities as are the postal em- 
ployees in the field service, you feel it may be possible that during the 
past 2 years you would have fared somewhat better ? 

Mr. Srewarp. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Broyuiwy. That, in effect, is what you said? 

Mr. Srewarp. In other words, Mr. Broyhill, it might be more diffi- 
cult to get you interested in the problems of the Fish and Wildlife in 
Alaska than it would be in something that is definitely right near you 
in Arlington County. 

Mr. Broynin. Well, to be perfectly frank with you, I am not nearly 
as conversant with the farmers in lowa as I am with the Federal em- 
ployees who live in my district. 

Mr. Gross. May I interrupt for a question ¢ 

Mr. Brorum. Certainly. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Steward, then I assume you would go along with 
the dispersal of the Federal Government out our way, to take some of 
the Federal Government away from Virginia and M: aryl: ind and the 
District of Columbia and put it out where we can get some of the bene- 
fits of the payroll and a few other things; would you advocate that? 
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Mr. Srewarp. Mr. Gross, | trust you are not trying to get me on the 
subject of mob action by disgruntled Members of Congress ¢ 

Mr. Gross. Well, let us put it on a defense basis. Do you not think 
that the Federal Government ought to be dispersed and some of it 
taken ~ of Virginia? 

Mr. Broyinin, bthink Lean answer that question, I think the peo- 
ple of Vv irginia would go along with that and agree to the Federal 
Government bei ing dispersed throughout the country if, in turn, it 
would help subsidize the community as it does some of the farms in 
lowa. 

Mr. Gross. Well, we are already doing a pretty good job in sub- 

dizing 608 apartment houses in Virginia. 

Mr. Srewarp. Allow me to answer your question, Mr. Gross. 

I think the location of Federal activities should always be deter- 
mined by the best interests of the Government. | regret to say there 
have been numerous instances when such was not the case. 

Mr. Gross. Well, dispersal would be a pretty good thing from every 
standpoint, would it not? 

Mr. Srewarp, Especially from the standpoint of the employees. 

Mr. Gross. It might not cost them so much to live out in Lowa. 

Mr. Broyuitn. May I call the attention of the gentleman from Lowa 
to the fact that there are approximately 225,000 Federal employees 
within the metropolitan area, and also about 80,000 in the northern 
Virginia area, but, all told, there are approximately 2,300,000 through- 
out the country. So about 10 percent of the Feder: al Government em 
plovees actually work in and around Washington, so they are pretty 
well dispersed right now. 

The Cuamman. Any further questions, Mr. Broyhill? 

Mr. Broynini. I believe not. 

The Cuatrrman. Mr. Cederberg. 

Mr. Cepernerc. Mr. Steward, I think that the Federal employee, no 
matter 1 which service he serves, should receive a fair break along 
with other employees. 

I do w ie to ask you one question and I am not entirely satisfied 
with this idea of the terrific turnover of Federal employees because 
of their ability to go into private industry and get better jobs. 

I wonder if you have a complete an: alysis of how many male em- 
plovees there are in the Federal service ; how m: iny fem: ale e mployees 
there are in Federal service, and how many of the latter have gone 
because of marriage and have decided not to work any more. I think 
that isa factor in Federal Government that does not exist to the same 
extent in private industry. 

Mr. Srewarp. I do not believe that there is any place where that 
data is assembled. It would be a combination; some departments and 
agencies have a system of interviews where they can get a pretty fair 
determination as to why an employee quits over a period. Others not 
so well. But that is not at all centralized. I do not believe there is 
any p seh in Government where you could get that. 

Mr. Ceperserc. I have a relatively small number of Federal em- 
caate =a ‘r than postal employees, in my own district, but those who 
are there I do not believe are clamoring to get into private industry. 
At least, I cannot find very many of them who are. I am perfectly 
willing to admit that there are some. 
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| find, also, so far as pos St: il employees are concerned, and I do not 
tind very many of them in my own particular district, there are some 
who are trying to get into private industry. 

There is just one other thing I want to ask about. We have been 
talking to some extent about - Saeenntne and some of the inequities in 
classification. Have you ever given any consideration to, or v ould you 
be in favor of, classifving on an area basis, as well as an individual 
hasis. because of the variations / | realize the complications ivolved 
in such a situation, but the cost of living in Detroit, for example, is 
Prue h different, and the wage rates are also much cditlers . Chan 
some other areas of the count ry. 

Do you think that would be feasible, wid ao you see any possibility 
rf | aving sucha program Wo ‘ked out / 

Mr. Srewarp. A great deal of time has been spent within the last 
more than >) years on that question of natio tl rate as opp sed to an 
area rate, and committees of Congress have in each instance come up 
negativing the proposal, not only for the difficulty, by reason of the 
difficulty of adequately adininistering it, without undue expense, but 


inder the , iW of diminishing returns, vou could very readily spend, on 


admiuinistr: ive expenses, in orde) to lnake s ha plan ope rable, more 
: : Pe : 
Thanh vou ct miake Dy these variations as bet mn areas. 
Mr. Creperserc. You do not think that would be in the best interest 


of the employee then / 


Mr. Srewarp. It would possibly, probably, ive! sely affect acertan 
minority mn 08 rtain lower paid areas. But if the majority were found 
in the high-paid area, the net result would be the other way. I do not 
think the game 1 aati tate ae 

Mr. ¢ PDERBERG, In other words, vou do not believe that the s« hedules 
set out here for the high t waves for comparabl duties are higher 
than they ought to be ¢ 

Mr. Srewarp. Oh, no, by no means. 

Mr. Ceperserc. You think it isthe averags 

Mr. Srewarp. Yes. 

Mr. Cepersere. You think it isa reasonable average / 

Mr. Srewarp. Yes: I think it can be justified from every standpoint : 
fairness, soundness, economics. . 

Mr. Crepersera. I want to bring to your consideration that in indus 
try possibly more so in Some areas th: in in others in most of these 
situations we are dealing with a relatively small number of e mployees 
us compared to employees in Federal Government and I realize the 
problem ot trying to do that with a large r number of elp lovees, 

Mr. Srewarp. I have stated, however, eae authoritatively stated, 
both business and industry, large concerns are veering more and more 
to national standards. 

Mr. Ceverserc. Yes, and I think that is a good thing. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHairman. Mr. Johansen. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Mr. Steward, I am sorry | couls | not be here during 
the presentation of your formal statement. I want to refer to this page 
differentiating between the odd and even eee and the high number 
of employees in some grades. Since you have brought it up, I assume 
that you must have some theory as to the reason for that. 

Would you care to discuss that / 
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Mr. Stewarp. No. I am always careful to avoid—and I have always 
tried to avoid—any dogmatic conclusions when I do not have the 
assembled data. I merely think that it points a finger, and indicates 
that after 30 years of operation under the Classification Act, where we 
find this very dissimilar distribution in a large number of employees, 
that it requires an explanation, it requires a careful study, and a report 
to the Congress so that the Congress may then have the facts before it 
and then it can determine what, if anything, it thinks should be done 
to improve the classification structure itself. 

Mr. JoHansen. Thank you. That is all. ' 

The Cuamman. Any further questions? . 

Mr. Robeson ? 

Mr. Rozeson. Well, Mr. Chairman, I would hate to embark on a 
question, but I am a little bit interested in the discussion of securing 
Federal employees. I have been led to believe that Federal em- 
ployees come from the inexperienced citizens and later on develop all 
of this ability and capacity while in the Government service, and then 
business draws them away. Do not a great many of these Government 
employees come to the Government with a background of training and 
ability ? 

Mr. Stewarp. Oh, yes, yes. You can pick up any announcement of 
an examination and it provides for a minimum qualification as to 
experience. 

Mr. Roseson. That is what I thought. 

Mr. Srewarp. They are not—the Government is not just merely em- 
ploying apprentices. 

Mr. Ropeson. I have always thought that there were a lot of the 
Government employees that have come from other employment, hav- 
ing other background of experience. Now, in specializing and in the 
technical field, I know from my own personal observation that many of 
these are supplied from the fields of endeavor in private business, and 
it is not just a case of private business drawing them away. 

I was also interested in the suggestion my friend made of tying the 
compensation to the cost of living, plus the standard of living concept. 

Mr. Stewarp. Yes. 

Mr. Roseson. To suit whatever the person develops in his own 
mind, apparently. How do you measure the eventual job require- 
ments and the total compensation of Government employees with the 
security benefits and the additional compensation costs as against the 
similar employee in business generally? We are talking about similar 
things but not necessarily identical in making the comparison. Am I ' 
right ? 

‘Mr. Srewarp. E mployees in private business and industry in regard 
to gener ral working conditions, what are sometimes described as fringe 
benefits, have gone steadily forward without a single recession. That 
is not true in the Federal service. 

Mr. Rosneson. Have they caught up with the average overall of the 
Federal service positions in that respect ? 

Mr. Srewarp. In many respects, they pass it. 

Mr. Rosrson. In isolated ae 

Mr. Srewarp. In Federal service, there have been 2 notable retro- 
grade movements, one on respect to annual leave where the 26 
day s were cut down to 26, 20, and 13, and the fact that employees now 
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work an hour more a week than they did 20 years ago while the tend- 
ency in private business and industry in both respects is to constantly 
move up every contract that is entered into, private business and 
industry asking for some of these additional fringe benefits. 

Mr. Roseson. What percentage of private employment offers that 
much paid annual leave ¢ 

Mr. Srewarp. It is pretty general now that they receive 2 weeks, 

and one material difference between private business and industry and 
the Federal Government is the Federal Government’s 1 hour’s absence 
is charged to annual leave. There we have statistics and comparisons 
which really are not too realistic. In private business and industry, 
they maintain very generally what they call excused time. The 2 
weeks annual leave are for the employee to take vacations. When 
an employee is excused for an hour or two, it is not charged against 
those 2 weeks which are allowed for vacation purposes. 
Mr. Rosrson. You are talking about salaried employees, are you 
not ¢ 

Mr. Stewarp. We are talking about salaried employees here because 
the Classified Act employees are also salaried employees. It is com- 
parable with the group that is under discussion before this committee. 

Mr. Rosrson. Do you think private industry and business offers 
the same type of security of employment that Federal service offers ? 

Mr. Srewarp. I think security in Government is very much over- 
rated. 

Mr. Roseson. We have heard of people being discharged for ineffi- 
ciency or lack of ability and things of that kind. 

Mr. Srewarp. Let me point out that dismissals for cause are to be 
expected and that is proper administration. I am talking about the 
ups and downs, the fluctuations, the reductions in force that have gone 
on year after year, sometimes up and sometimes down, that are specters 
before the minds of the average Federal e mployee. The average Fed- 
eral employee does not have that feeling of secur ity. 

Mr. Rozeson. Do you mean that they do have that feeling in pri- 
vate business and industry 

Mr. Srewarp. Yes, sir. I am talking about highly stable private 
business. I am not talking about speculative enterprises. 

Mr. Rosrson. | thought the desire was for an annual wage. 

Mr. Srewarp. You are again talking about a different category of 
employers. 

Mr. Roseson. Well, it is that security. If the work stops, then the 
salaries drop or stop completely. 

I am for the Government paying adequate compensation for serv- 
ice. I am concerned that we talk about providing compensation with- 
out too much regard for what the Government is purchasing. We 
are spending the t taxpayers’ money and it should be spent more care- 
fully than private money. It should be honestly administered so that 
we know that the service is worth what is being paid for it and that 
the compensation buys what is supposed to be bought, and the serv- 
ices should be the best services. Is that not one of our problems, the 
measure of what we are buying? 

Mr. Srewarp. I am in thorough agreement with you that any expen- 
diture for personnel service in the Government should be measured by 
the Government as a business-management problem, fair dealing with 
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emp ee and then the interest of the taxpayers who have to meet 
the bills, but those three points of the triangle should be considered in 
each and every allotment of Federal funds for personnel services, but 
there is such a thing as we frequently see where the withholding of 
expenditures is the most wanton extravagance. 

Mr. Roseson. I would not argue with you on that. 

My observation has been that exceptional people, people of excep- 
tional abilities and capabilities, are drawn away from the Govern- 
ment, the same as the better ballplayers are drawn away from the 
minor leagues. Since the minor leagues cannot raise all of the salaries 
to suit all of the ballplayers, some of them are going into the big 
leagues. Industry hires from other industry and business hives fron 
other business. I do not think you can solve that problem by paying 
everyone on the theory that the higher the salary the more satisfac- 
tory they will be. 

We need to have information on not the terminology amd the ver- 
biage, but what is this service we pay for as compared to service that 
some other employers pay for so that we pay at least as much, or pref- 
erably require better qualifications and pay more. I think most of us 
could be sold on the facts of the things, not on the theory. I think 
we assume lots of times. 

Mr. Tumuury. Mr. Chairman, I do not care to ask any questions, 
but I do have an observation which I should like to make. My lm- 
ited contacts with Federal employees here in Washington would indi- 
cate that they are the m: \jor leagues. I have never seen more courteous 
and more efficient people in my life. I say that because that should be 
taken into consideration while contemplating tangible reward for that 
type of work. 

I should also like, in connection with Mr. Broyhill’s colloquy to 
which the witness remarked that Mr. Broyhill would not be interested 
so much in the Fish and Wildlife Service, to point out that the Indians 
up in the islands that kill the seals—although they do not have a vote 
do have an annual living wage, and that seems to destroy Mr. Broy- 
hill’s theory that there is a difference between what is considered 
living wages. 

Mr. Downy. I believe you said in the past 2 years that by people 
leaving the Government services it had to employ a million new people 
in the classified service. Did I understand your statement correctly / 

Mr. Srewarp. Yes; a million civilian employees. 

The Ciairman. Inthe past year / 

Mr. Srewarp. In the past 2 years. 

Mr. Downy. As I understand it, there are only about a million and 
a half classified employees. 

Mr. Srewarp. No, sir, that figure was overall; the 2 million started 
out 2 years and 3 months ago with 2,500,000 and now it is down to 
2,202,000. IT was referring to the overall civilian picture. 

Mr. Downy. Of the 2,200,000 that are working for the Government, 
there are a million now working for the Government that were not 
working for the Government 2 years ago. 

Mr. Svewarp. Of course, there are some duplications. You could 
have one or two people filling one position within a 2-year period. 
That represents 1 million appointments made in the area of civil em- 
ployment over 2 vears. . 
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Mr. Downy. Then it would be substantially a 50-percent turnovel 
in public service m 2 years, would it not / 

Mr. Srewarp. It would seem so, but it is tric cy. Until it is broken 
down and you can see the changes, that niabiva reduce the percentage, 
and it wouldn't lessen the significance of it. If they had to continually 
appoint people to one position and they did not stay there, that im it 
self would be significant. 

Mr. Downy. Are you counting those persons In positions where a 
person gets promoted and then someone else is appointed to take his 
place ¢ 

Mr. Srewarp. No, sir: I am talking about actual appointments and 
not promotions. 

Mr. Downy. There was some discussion on the cost of living. We 
have had people from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and I ee red 
the impression, and I may be wrong and I can be corrected if I am 
wrong, that the cost-of- livi ing statistics take into consideration rising 
standards of livi ing. In other words, that comes into est: ablishing the 
costs of living as the index is now compared to what it was 20 years ago. 

Mr. Srewarp. I think it is true to some extent, but only to an extent. 

Mr. Downy. To that extent, the rising standard of living is taken 
into consideration ? 

Mr. Stewarp. Toan extent. 

Mrs. Sr. George. Mr. Steward, on this very large turnover of 1 mil 
lion that you mentioned, does that include retirement / 

Mr. Srewarp. No; it includes necessary appointments made in the 
service during that fraction of over 2 years. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcre. Then, whiy would it not include 
a man retires, he has to be re plac ed, does he not / 

Mr. Srewarp. If vacancies were created by death and filled by new 
appointments, that would account for some. 

Mrs. St. GEORGE. That is what | wanted to vet clearly 
Mr. Rees. You do not want this committee to believe, I 


retirements’ If 


in mind. 
am sure, that 
| million people left this Government because they were not getting 
enough pay, do you 4 
Nir. STewArRb. 


lam not drawing any conclusions from some of these 
symptoms. 


I am merely offering them as symptoms which, in nay 
iumble opinion, required study and decision. 

Mr. Regs. Whatever that number may be, and we will get it a little 
more accurately because of your estimating it in your statement, but, 


whatever that number is, it does include those who have retired. It 


unladen those who have died. It includes those who have been se p 


arated from the Government because the Government separated them, 
and it includes a group of, we do not know how many, who were 
separated from the Government because they were not getting enough 
money. | | 

Mr. Srewarp. You are talking about separations. 1 
about appointments. There has been 
overall picture of more than 200,000. 

Mr. Rees. So, it does take in that group, does it not / 

Mr. Srewarp. So, not withstanding that fact. there | 
lion hew appointments made. 


Mr. Cepernerc. I am glad to know there were 
ments made. 


am talking 
a substantial reduction in the 


ive been a mil 


a million appoint 
I have not been os le to get very many. Have 


> you hac 
any trouble filling those appointments ? 
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Mr. Srewarp. I do not believe the Federal Government would ever 
have the slightest difficulty filling a great many positions regardless 
of what the conditions of employment were or what the salary offered 

yas. There is a sort of glamor attached to public service; until close 
association, that glamor in too many instances wears off, but that does 
not mean the setting up of a stable, efficient, contented civilian per- 
sonnel staff to carry on the multifarious duties of Government. It 
seems to me that the big problem with which all of us as citizens must 
come to grips is how can we build a personnel structure in the Federal 
Government that will best and most economic ally serve the American 
people? If we continue to dodge these symptoms, we are never ap- 
proaching a real cure. 

Mr. Jonansen. In other words, is it not true that this figure of 1 
million is completely irrelevant until and unless it is broken dow n, and 
there is an indication of the reasons for these appointments 

Mr. Srewarp. I think it is merely another signpost to stop, look and 
listen, why is this found? It is a symptom which should be considered 
before a general diagnosis is reached. 

Mr. Henperson. C oming back to the figure of 1 million again, can 
you tell us how many of that 1 million had never been in Federal serv- 
ice before? It seems to me you have a lot of replacements there, people 
moving up the ladder. 

Mr. Srewarp. That is possible. I do not believe there is any data 
assembled in any one place that could give you that information. 

Mr. Henverson. If they are people in the service immediately pre- 
ceding, it would change the outlook on this picture, would it not? 

Mr. Srewarp. I do not believe that the number of reinstatements 
would represent that. Now, this is an offhand estimate based on some 
considerable general knowledge—I do not believe that reinstatements 
as such would represent a great proportion of that figure of 1 mil- 
lion—by reinstatements I mean those who had previous Federal service. 

Mr. Corserr. I would like to waste a moment of the committee’s 
time to submit.a unanimous-consent request on behalf of my Republi- 
ran colleagues. It seems in view of the fact that these figures apply to 
the Eisenhower administration, I would like to have all of this talk 
about the million replacements expunged from the record. 

No, I guess I will withdraw my request. 

The CuarrmMan. The gentleman withdraws his request. I do not 
think the figure of 1 million means a thing in this hearing at all. 

You heard the statement of Mr. Philip Young, ¢ Yhairman of the 
Civil Service Commission, yesterday to the effect that the turnover in 
Federal employment was approximately 15 percent, did you not? 

Mr. Srewarp. Yes, sir. 

The Cramrman. Do you deny his statement of the turnover in 
Federal employment ? 

Mr. Srewarp. I have no reason at the present time to question that, 
but I would say 15 percent is unnecessarily high. 

The Cuatrman. Of course, many employees leave for various rea- 
sons. Many young ladies get married and leave, and there are other 
changes in the status, and there are many reasons why some of them 
leave. You realize that, do you not? 

Mr. Stewarp. There isa certain normal turnover. 

The Cuarrman. There are many voluntary resignations that are due 
to causes other than salary. 
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Mr. Stewarb. I did not pin it on any one thing. 

The CuarrMaNn. You implied that it decreased a million because of 
the low salaries that they are receiving, and that is not the case. 

Mr. Srewarp. I left no implications. I simply said that this is one 
of the symptoms that would indicate that all is not a rosy picture in 
Federal employment. 

The CHarrman. And you know that there are ample applicants for 
many of the positions, do you not ? 

Mr. Strewarp. Not for all categories, by any manner or means, and, 
also, before drawing any conclusions from that, I would like to see 
what standards were set up and applicants do not mean qualified 
eligibles necessarily. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Our next witness is Mr. James A. Campbell, president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Government Employees. 

Mr. Campse.t. I also have with me Mr. John McCa 
lative representative, and also Mr. W..J. Voss. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a statement that I should like to submit for 
the record, with your permission. 

The Cuairman. The entire statement may be copied into the record. 


rt, our legis- 


STATEMENT OF JAMES A. CAMPBELL, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Campse.i. Mr. Chairman, the adjustment of pay schedules of 
the Classification Act and similar laws governing annually paid gov- 
ernmental employees is of such importance and urgency that it is 
hoped that early approval can be given to a revised salary schedule. 
The American Feder: ation of Government E mployees is greatly con- 
cerned over this need for adequate and speedy action because a large 
portion of its membership in the Federal and District of Columbia 
governments is affected. 

Of the suggested revisions before this committee, the American 
Federation of Government E mployees indorses those contained in 
H. R, 2422, sponsored by Representative Moss, and H. R. 2876, spon- 
sored by Representative Rhodes, both members of this committee, and 
similar bills introduced by other Members of the House. Moreover, 
the AFGE believes that the increase approved should not be less than 
the amounts provided in those bills. 

It is gratifying to note that the administration’s proposal provides 
increases in the first several grades for which none was provided in 
last year’s proposal. When the administration’s plan was explained 
to the Senate committee it was pointed out that greater attention needs 
to be given to the middle and upper grades for the reasons that they 
have lagged considerably behind the rising price level. The plan 
offered by the administration, however, still does not do as much for 
the middle and upper grades as the Moss and Rhodes bills. 

If we are able to maintain rate differentials commensurate with 
increased responsibility, it is necessary to provide substantially higher 
pay at all grade levels. 

The evidence to be submitted in this statement supports a substan 
tial increase in Federal salaries. The specific arguments, substantiated 
by official data, are the following: 


61027—55——_5 
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The cost of living has continued to rise since the last Classifica- 
tion Act salary increase in 1951, as evidenced by the further upward 
trend of the Consumer Price Index. 

2. Successive pay raises, beginning in 1945, have failed to restore 
purchasing power of 1939. Federal employees have suffered an accu- 
mulated loss occasioned by the repeated lag of raises behind advanc- 
Ing prices. 

Federal employees are entitled to share in the benefits of the 
increase in national productivity. This advance in productivity was 
about 10 percent from 1951 to 1955. 

Rates of pay of clerical employees in 9 important labor markets 


| 


RRP 


» 


have indicated increases ranging from 22 to 32 percent from 1950 to 
1954. 

>. The New York Federal Reserve Bank Index of Average Weekly 
Earnings of Clerical and Professional Employees advanced 14 percent 
between July 1951 and November 1954. 

6. By way of contrast, common laborers and other unskilled wage 
rates paid by some of the largest business enterprises have been raised 
in greater proportion than have salaries of white-collar workers in 
the Federal service. 

The Consumer Price Index advanced 3.2 percent from June 1951, 
immediately before the last pay increase, to Decetater 1954. For the 
period from the start of World War II to December 1954 the price 
index has shown an increase of 93.7 percent. For the greater number 4 
of employees, it would require more than a 15-percent increase to bring 
their salaries back to the pre-World War IT level of purchasing power. 

Thus Federal caiman have been the victims of a rising price level 
since the start of World War II. Year after year the purchasing 
power of their salaries became progressively less. During the war, 
the dwindling value of their salaries was augmented by premium pay 
for which they worked additional hours. That certainly cannot. be 
counted a pay raise. Taken away as hostilities ended, the problem 
of increasing basic rates had to be faced and an effort made to solve 
it. By the time of the 1945 pay raise, prices had risen 32 percent, 
but the raise given averaged only half that much. 

Each time successive increases were given the amount still fell short 
of retrieving the lost purchasing power. The economic position of 
these employees failed to get back to where it was at the beginning 
of the war. But that was only part of their loss. During these inter- 
vals between pay raises the value of their salaries was growing less 
in relation to the goods and services required. So there was a cumu- 
lative loss, month by month. This loss has never been made up to 4% 
them. ‘ 

An estimate of this accumulated loss has been made in our national 
office for the period July 1, 1945, the date the first pay raise became 
effective in the postwar period, to December 31, 1954. The loss as esti- 
mated has been substantial. The necessary assumptions were assound 4 
and as realistic as they could be made, and they took into account the 7 
provision for within-grade increases as well as adjustments of basic 
rates. Following is the amount of acc umulated loss estimated for five 
alternate grades in the general schedule of the Classification Act: 7~ 

GS-3, $3,700; GS-5, $6,700; GS-7, $9,500; GS-9, $12,000; and 7) 
GS-11, $15,000. i 

These estimates are not offered as indicating losses for which we | 
expect Federal employees to be compensated dollar for dollar. They 
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are stated as a means of pointing up the fact that Federal employees 
for nearly a decade have been trailing the inflationary trend which 
has characterized the postwar period. These estimates add substan- 
tiation to the statement the Federal employees are in need of a raise 
more than a token increase—which will offset in some measure their 
unfavorable economic position during the last 914 years. 

In view of the repeated assertions that a pay raise will cost so many 
millions of dollars, we might carry one step further the estimate of the 
money Federal employees have lost while waiting for salary increases 
that were never quite enough. If we assume, as the figures indicate, 
that the average loss is about $7,100 for each employee, the total loss 
would not be less than $7 billion. 

As I have stated, we do not rest our case on these estimates of loss. 
We base our claim on more positive grounds. 

It has already been shown that the salaries of Federal employees 
have steadily lost buying power at a greater rate than pay increases 
restored it. To bring these salaries only to the value which they would 
have in terms of 1939 dollars would require raises ranging upward 
to 29.7 percent for grade GS-13. The amount needed to restore 1939 
purchasing power is presented in the following table and indicates a 
progressively higher increase in the upper grades. 


Increase needed to restore 1939 purchasing power 


Rate needed Percent in 
Grade Rate in 1939 Current rate co maintain crease needed 
1939 buying to attain 1939 
power level 

GS-3 $1, 620 $2, 950 $3, 138 6.4 
GS-5 2, 000 3, 410 3, 874 13.6 
GS-7 2, 600 4, 205 5, 036 19.8 
Gs-9 3, 200 5, 060 6, 198 22.5 
GS-11 3, #00 5, 940 7, 361 23.9 
GS-13 : ‘ Sinaia | 5, 600 8, 360 10, 847 29. 7 


The effect of rising prices on the salaries of Federal employees is 
only one of several bases on which they rest their claim. It is not the 
only standard by which the validity of their claim can be judged. An- 
other argument for raising salaries is that Federal employees have an 
honest claim to a share in the benefits working people throughout this 
country derive from the increasing trend in the productivity of the 
American economy, 

As a group, Federal employees not only are a supporting factor in 
the continuation of the productive efficiency of the national economy 
but make a direct and tangible contribution to it. The term produc- 
tivity is used in the sense of expressing a relationship between the 
amount of productive resources used in the whole productive process 
and the rate of output. 

Federal employees are entitled to share in the benefits of national 
productivity as a group comprising a substantial portion of the con- 
sumer public. Increased productivity would not have characterized 
American industry to the extent it has during the last half century had 
there not been large numbers of persons economically capable of pur- 
chasing products of industry. A group as large as 2,300 000 persons 
together with additional members of their immediate families -7nnot 
be underrated as an important factor in the continued rise in output. 
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_ The workers have a right to share in national productivity and this 
right has been in recent years, recognized by management and labor. 
More than 3 million employees in several of the large industries are 
covered by wage agreements which embody this principle. The first 
notable instance was the General Motors wage agreement in 1948. 
This agreement provided for an immediate wage increase to offset in- 
creased living costs. An additional sum was included “to provide for 
improvement in the standard of living of employees.” This came to 
be known as the improvement factor. It was the specific means of 
recognizing the advance in productivity year by year, because the 
agreement provided for a stated amount to bs added to wages annually 
as the worker’s share in the benefit of industrial efficiency. 

This important wage agreement is mentioned to point up the appli- 
cation of the productivity principle to Federal employees. Inclusion 
of an improvement or productivity factor in the General Motors type 
of agreement provided recognition of productivity as a sound basis for 
wage adjustment. That provision was not predicated on the pro- 
ductivity of the General Motors Corp. alone, but of industry as a 
whole. 

Similarly the productivity from which Federal employees are en- 
titled to benefit 1s not the productivity of Federal employees them- 
selves but of the economy asa whole. Federal employees are not mann- 
facturing products which move into the channels of normal commer- 
cial distribution. The product of Federal employees is the manifold 
assistance they give to industry, services, and without which industry 
could not functon. 

It may be objected that this is an exaggeration. Reflection will 
show that it is an exact statement of the importance of the contribu- 
ion of the Federal Government to the operation of the national econ- 
omy. 

Americans generally are familiar with the spectacular achieve- 
ments of the scientists who worked in Government laboratories or on 
Government projects in the laboratories of industry during World 
War II. Final victory was their reward. Atomic science, with its 
vast constructive potentialities, was developed by scientists working 
as Federal employees. Tremendous advancements in radio and radar 
in World War II produced innumerable benefits in present-day com- 
mercial applications of electronics. The origin of these benefits is 
governmental. 

These accomplishments are dramatic examples of the contribution of 
Federal employees to national productivity. The contributions on a 
day-to-day basis are not less on their continuing assistance to business. 
One typical instance is the issuance of patents and trade-marks. The 
patent system makes it possible to insure an orderly development of 
new industrial ideas without which new industries would not arise nor 
would established industries enjoy any degree of progress. Only a 
small measure of the contribution of the Patent Office lies in the filing 
of more than 75,000 patent applications last fiscal year or the issuance 
of nearly 3 million patents since its establishment. 
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Every agency of Government, to a varying degree, makes a direct 
contribution to functioning of the national economy, Producers 
would be handicapped in developing their products or planning their 
marketing without the aid of the Department of Commerce, whether 
it be given in technical assistance by the Bureau of Standards or the 
varied statistical and business information of the Census Bureau or 
Office of Business Economics. It requires no detailed accounting to 
realize the contributions of the Bureau of Mines, Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, Geological Survey, Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, or 
the Weather Bureau. 

Dependence of agriculture and the dairy industry on the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture likewise requires no explanation. The protection 
it provides our food products is of no less value than its development 
of industrial improvement. A similar important role is played by 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Other govern- 
mental agencies might be cited, for their close relationships with in- 
dustry. One cannot overlook another equally essential function—that 
of the defense agencies in providing armed protection without which 
neither Government nor business could function. 

Now to examine the productivity trend in numerical terms. From 
1910 to 1953, the increase in output per man-hour, measured in 1953 
dollars, averaged 2 percent a year. The annual real product per man- 
hour for the private sector of the economy is stated for each year from 
1910 to 1953 in Potential Economic Growth of the United States 
During the Next Decade, prepared by the committee staff of the Joint 
Congressional Committee on the Economic Report. The average an- 
nual increase in labor productivity indicated in that study for the 
period 1946-53 was 3.7 percent. The Department of Commerce in its 
study, Markets After the Defense Expansion, used as one of its basic 
assumptions for its forecast of the business outlook a 2.5 percent an- 
nual average increase in output per man-hour in private nonagricul- 
tural industries from 1951 to 1955. This is equivalent to a total 
increase of 10 percent in this 4-year period, which is the interval since 
Federal employees received their last pay increase. The same figure 
was adopted by the National Planning Association in its appraisal of 
what the American economy will be like in 1960. 

It is a sound conclusion, therefore, that Federal employees can 
rightfully claim a share in this total productivity of not less than 
10 percent for the period from 1951 to 1955. Applying the formula 
used in the General Motors type of wage agreement, the improvement 
factor is added to the amount of increase based on the upward trend 
in living costs. Combining these factors, we have a 3.2 percent in- 
crease in the price level since 1951, a further uncompensated loss of 
buying power to which we arbitrarily assign a value of 2 percent, and 
the increase in productivity approximating 10 percent since 1951— 
the sum indicating reasonable support for raising salaries 15 percent. 

Comparison of the Federal situation with that in private industry 
reveals that office workers’ pay has shown greater advance outside the 
Crovernment service. A recent study of salary trends by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics indicated that the wages or salaries of women 
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oflive employees in 9 major centers of office worker employment had 
increased from 21 to 32 percent from 1950 to 1954. These increases 
appear in the changes in a series of indexes of average salaries for 
women office workers devised by the Bureau. 

The 9 areas to which these indexes relate have a total population of 
about 28 million and are widely scattered geographically. The occu- 
pations included the following: typist, stenographer, secretary, 
switchboard operator, tabulating-machine operator, file clerk, book- 
keeping-machine operator, key-punch operator, machine biller, and 
comptometer operator. The percentage changes in the indexes from 
1950 to 1954 for all industries and for manufacturing alone in the 9 
wage areas follow: 


hoe All indus- Manufac- ae Allindus- Manufac- 
oe tries turing oT tries turing 
: i 4 
Atlanta 22.8 22.8 Milwaukee 31.6 36.0 
Boston 27.7 27.4 New York 22.8 22.9 
Chicago 27.6 27.5 || Philadelphia 24.4 24.0 
Denver 28.4 34.2 || San Francisco 20.8 21.9 
Los Angeles 24.0 25. 1 


These findings agree with those of the annual clerical salary study 
of the National Industrial Conference Board. Percentage increases 
exceeding 26 percent were reported for the same period. The NICB 
study covered 15 key jobs in 20 representative cities, including all but 
one of those surveyed by BLS. 

Another measure of the advance in the income of clerical and profes- 
sional employees in industry likewise indicated substantial increase. 
The New York Federal Reserve Bank index of average weekly earn- 
ings of clerical and professional employees rose from 198 in July 1951 
to 225 in November 1954 (the latest figure available). This was an 
increase of 14 percent. For the entire period, August 1939 to November 
1954, this index went from 100 to 225. This was an increase of 125 
percent in the average earnings of white-collar workers during the 
same period in which the consumer price index rose 9.2 percent. This 
indicates that the earnings of clerical and professional employees cov- 
ered by the index, most of whom are outside Government, increased at 
a pace nearly 16 percent beyond the rise in consumer prices. 

Although they do not have the same comparability, the wage rates 
of manual occupations have displayed a considerably larger advance 
than those for white-collar jobs. Analysis was made by ‘the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics of rates of pay for unskilled men workers and also 
of minimum plant wage rates for some of the large employers of labor. 
According to this analysis, the common laborer rate in most of the 
plants of Swift & Co. increased from 70 cents to $1.55 an hour, or 121 
percent between 1942 and 1955, 

The General Motors hiring rate for the unskilled went from 65 
cents an hour in 1939 to $1.65 in 1955, an increase of 154 percent. The 
common laborer rate paid by Sinclair Oil Co. at Since lair, Wyo., was 
72 cents in 1941 and $1.898 in 1955; and at Chicago, II1., 75.5 cents in 
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1941 and $1.965 in 1955, increases of 164 and 160 percent respectively. 

Thus from many diverse standpoints, the wage and salary situation 
outside the Federal Government service shows a marked uptrend in 
the period since 1951 (the last classified salary increase) and from the 
beginning of World War II. The amount of wages paid blue-collar 
workers increased far more than the salaries of governmental white- 
collar employees. A higher rate of increase has been evident for 
clerical and professional employees in private industry than in the 
Federal service. 

The evidence herein submitted supports an increase of present rates 
as great as 15 percent. The bill introduced by Representative Moss, 
H. R. 2422, and other similar bills by several of his colleagues, would 
provide a raise averaging no less than 10 percent. The American 
Federation of Government Employees supports this bill as offering 
the minimum increase which should be considered. Similar bills have 
been sponsored by Representatives Rhodes, Barrett, Machrowicz, Din- 
gell, Broyhill, and Magnuson. The federation is grateful to these 
Congressmen for the interest they have shown in the plight of the 
classified Federal worker. 

While the Government may never compete with industry in the 
upper ranges of the salaries offered in its top technical and adminis- 
trative positions, it is becoming more and more incumbent upon the 
Government to be more aware of the pressure of competition in the 
various labor market areas throughout the country. Our analysis 
of the location of Federal employees indicates that 1 million employees 
are concentrated in 15 metropolitan areas none of which have a popula- 
tion under 300,000. This is true particularly of the clerical and profes- 
sional employees. There is but one conclusion. Classification Act 
rates are big city rates, subject to all the economic forces that influence 
wages and salaries in metropolitan areas. 

These are some of the reasons why Federal employees expect to 
receive moderately satisfactory pay. And they are the reasons why 
the Government must consider these conditions if it is to recruit and 
retain the highest caliber employees. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes the written portion of my statement. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any questions ? 

Mr. Moss. Have you given any study to the effect of the pay increase 
we passed the other day in the House for military personnel? Will 
that have any bearing on the Federal classified employees who are 
working in almost identical jobs in many of the military installations? 
Have you given that consideration ? 
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(The table at the end of Mr. Campbell’s statement is as follows :) 


TARLE I.—Classification Act salary rates compared with rates required to main- 
tain purchasing power as measured by the Consumer's Price Index, on dates 
indicated 


Rate 
“ Actual 
3¢ £ , 1d > 
ned aoe rate on Loss 
Period between legislative raise or within-grade increase dentin. Ahead date in real 
1939 as | tain pur- indi- wages 
acai | asing ” 
a base chasing | cated! 


power ! 


GRADE GS8-3 














| | 
A EG | eee ee ee $1, 620 $2, 140 | $238 
July 1, 1946 2-June 30, 1947 1, 680 2, 586 | 342 
July 1, 1947—June 30, 1948___ 1, 740 2, 939 620 
July 1, 1948 2-June 30, 1949 1, 800 3, 145 421 
July 1, 1949-Oct. 31, 1949 2__ 1 860 3 203 135 
Nov. 1, 1949-June 30, 1950_- 1, 860 3, 184 143 
July 1, 1950-June 30, 1951 2 1, 920 3, 496 446 
July 1, 1951—June 30, 1952 1, 980 3,772 342 
July 1, 1952-Dec. 31, 19543 1, 98C 3, 844 } 1, 035 
Total accumulated loss__- ee } 3, 722 
GRADE GS-5 
July 1, 1945 June 30, 1946 $2, 000 $2, 642 $2, 320 $322 
July 1, 1946 2-June 30, 1947_- 2, 100 3, 232 2, 770 462 
July 1, 1947-June 30, 1948 2, 200 3, 716 2, 896 820 
July 1, 1948 2-June 30, 1949 2, 300 4, 018 3, 351 667 
July 1, 1949-Oct. 31, 1949 2__ 2, 400 4, 133 3. 476 | 219 
Nov. 1, 1949-June 30, 1950__ 2, 400 4,109 3 600 | 339 
July 1, 1950-June 30, 1951 2____- 2 500 4 553 3, 725 | 828 
July 1, 1951-June 30, 1952__- 2, 600 4, 953 4,160 | 793 
July 1, 1952-Dee. 31, 1954 2, 600 5, 048 4,160 | 2, 219 
Total accumulated loss_- : sicind ‘ | 6, 669 
GRADE GS-7 
July 1, 1945 2-June 30, 1946 x bas 7 5 $2, 600 $3,435 | $2, 980 $455 
July 1, 1946 June 30, 1947 2, 700 4,155 3, 523 633 
July 1, 1947-June 30, 1948_. 2 30 4, 729 3, 648 1, O81 
July 1, 1948 2-June 30, 1949- 2, 900 5, 066 4, 103 963 
July 1, 1949-Oct. 31, 1949 2_. 3, 000 5, 166 4, 229 312 
Nov. 1, 1949-June 30, 1950 3, 000 5, 136 4, 325 | 541 
July 1, 1950-June 30, 1951 2__- 3, 100 5, 645 4, 450 1, 195 
July 1, 1951-June 30, 1952 -, 3, 200 6, 096 4, 955 1, 141 
July 1, 1952-Dee. 31, 1954 3 3, 200 6, 213 4,955 3, 144 
Total accumulated loss.............-.---- 9, 465 
GRADE Gs-9 
July 1, 1945 June 30, 1946 . ‘ : E $3, 200 $4, 227 $3, 640 $587 
July 1, 1946 >June 30, 1947 3, 300 5, 079 4,275 804 
July 1, 1947-June 30, 1948 3, 400 5, 743 4, 400 1, 342 
July 1, 1948 2-June 30, 1949 : : 3, 500 6,115 4, 856 1, 259 
July 1, 1949-Oct. 31, 1949 2 z sibeces oe 3, 600 6, 199 4, 981 406 
Nov. 1, 1949-June 30, 1950 3, 600 6, 163 5, 100 709 
July 1, 1950-June 30, 1951 2 3, 700 6, 738 5, 225 1, 513 
July 1, 1951-June 30, 1952 3, 800 7, 239 5, 810 1, 429 
July 1, 1952-Dec. 31, 1954 ae 3, 800 7, 378 5, 810 3, 919 
Total accumulated loss é 11. 967 





1 Assumes within-grade increases as provided by law. 
2 Actual or approximate effective date of law increasing salary rates 
’ To bring study to date. 
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Mr. Campseii. We are in the process of making a study of that 
situation. My general impression is, and it is only an impression, 
that there are some wide variations and inconsistent variations between 
the pay of military personnel and the pay of civilians on either similar 
or the same jobs. 

Mr. Moss. You frequently have a civilian in a grade 6 or 7 job 
working in an office with a military officer who is, under this recent 
increase, substantially higher in salary. 

Mr. Cameseti. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

Mr. Moss. The classified worker / 

Mr. Campseti. The variations, too, will be evident in those, what 
they call, the counterpart positions. 

Mr. — We have quite a few of those, do we not ? 

Mr. Camppe.u. There are quite a number of them where there is 
santa supervisor and a military officer. 

Mr. Moss. I think it would be helpful if we could have some in- 
formation indicating just what we have done in relationship to those 
positions in view of the recent milit: ry increase. I do not mean to 
imply that it was excessive. I think it was long overdue. 

Mr. Camesett. I am sure we can furnish that information. 

Mr. Moss. Do you agree that in the type of comparison used yester- 
day by the Commission we are paying higher than the nation: ul aver- 
age ingrade1l? That isa valid comparison, is it not / 

“Mr. Camprete. It is a very difficult thing to make comparisons be- 
cause of the varying conditions in industry. 

To give you an example, there is one instance where file clerks in a 
given city are paid anywhere from $35 a week to $85 a week. Now, 
which of the file clerks are we trying to make comparisons with, the 
lowest or the highest or the ones in the middle? It is a very difficult 
thing to positively make an overall comparison and say that is the 
difference. 

Mr. Moss. It indicates a boost in the classification for the file clerks 
in the $85 a week category. 

« Mr. Campse.u. I do not know all of the facts, and we would have 
to see the figures before making any further comments. 

Mr. Moss. Do you find generally that the classification procedures 
and standards adopted by the Commission are suffic ‘iently definitive to 
do a proper job of classifying? 

Mr. Camrse.. I would say that they could stand a considerable im- 
yrovement, and I do not mean to reflect in any way on the work that 
fae been done. However, I do think there could be considerable im- 
provement. I have heard this comment, for TEND from people 
who are engaged in that type of work in the Government service; 
that the standards as they are now are too elaborate, which makes 
them rather hard to understand. 

Mr. Moss. So elaborate in some instances so as to render them almost 
meaningless ? 

Mr. Campse.u. Possibly so. 

Mr. Moss. You represent quite a number of Federal employees do 
you not? 

Mr. Campsei. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moss. You have had complaints as a result of downgrading by 
the Commission, have you not? 
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Mr. Camppeiu. Yes, sir; we have had widespread complaints about 
the pr re of downgrading. I think it is a serious situation. I 
think it needs some investigation by this committee. 

One of the things that I think, Mr. Moss, is wrong at the present 
time is—and I say this on the basis of my ‘personal | experience and 
there may be other parts of the Government where this 1s not true— 
as far as my personal experience is concerned, I have always had the 
feeling that management was not close enough to the administration 
of the Classification Act; that too often there has been a tendency on 
the part of management to say, “Well, that is the Classification Act, 
and these people ‘know that, and I do not know anything about it.’ 
It is the job of management just as much as it is the job. of the per- 
sonnel people. 

Mr. Moss. If we are going to use classification as a basis for salary 
setting, at least as we use it in comparing outside employment, if we 


are going to put great emphasis on it, we should have sound classifica- 
tion first, should we not? 


Mr. Campsetu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moss. And actually what we are dealing with here in many of 
these statistics are arbitrary conclusions, are they not ? 

Mr. Campzetu. There is one thing that I think should be in the 
Classification Act, and I have advocated this for a long time. That is 
there should be no reallocation of jobs without a certain indication 
from the head of the agency or the establishment that there is a ma- 
terial change in duties. 

Mr. Moss. I quite agree with you. 

Mr. Campset.. That brings management in where it is not brought 
in now. Many times these allocations occur without management 
even being consulted. 

Mr. Moss. Or without approving that? 

Mr. Campsety. That is right. 

Mr. Moss. When we started the type of comparison as was used 
yesterday, if it is going to be agreed upon, let us go back to 1939, 
which seems to be the commonly “accepted year. Let us establish tht 
existence then between the employee of the Government and the em- 
ployee of business and take a projection up to the present time on the 
basis of the trends since that year, using the information we develop 
to assist us in adjusting settlements. 

Mr. Campsey. Yes. 

Mr. Moss. If we just pick them out today and say that this is the 
relationship today in the Detroit area, we are not doing full justice to 
the Federal employee. We are making a most arbitrary use of statis- 
tical information. 

Mr. Campseti. Yes, because of the trend of labor or distribution 
and of job classification which ought to be taken into consideration 
over a period of years rather than just taking one specific time and 

saying that this is it. 

Mr. Moss. We constantly hear the criticism of having given too 
much in the way of increases to this or that group, p: irticularly in the 

ase of classified employees in the lower level grades. Is it not a better 
conclusion to state that we have failed to give enough to the upper 
grades and that distortion does not come from giving ‘too much to the 
bottom and not enough to the top, but just from compressing it too 
tightly at the top? 
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Mr. Campsetu. Yes, there is another thing which has to be taken 
into consideration, particularly with the lower grades and particularly 
grade 1. 

There were about, 8 or 9 years ago—I do not know the exact date— 
but about 10 percent. of the classified employees were in grade 1. About 
seven-tenths of 1 percent are in that grade now. 

Mr. Moss. That, in effect, reflects the need on the part of the manage- 
ment to upgrade, does it not ? 

Mr. Campse.u. You simply cannot get them for that money. There 
is no such thing as a grade 1 typist or grade 2 typist any more. There 
are now grade 3 typists because you cannot get them for less than a 
grade 3 salar 

Mr. Moss. Withholding adequate increases results in more and more 
pressure to upgrade positions. It is a slower procedure and denies 
the employee a going rate for a longer period of time, but ultimately 
we do have to adjust upward when we are faced with the realities 
of recruitment. 

Mr. Campsetu. There is still another thing that has been happen- 
ing. Productive occupations in private industry that pay more have 
been drawing off the people who would ordinarily be : applicants for 
grade 1, gr ade 2, and grade 3 jobs because those productive jobs pay 
more. 

Mr. Moss. You do not have to argue turnover or anything else; 
the fact that there are so many fewer positions in that grade today 
than there were a few years ago is a very compelling argument. 

Mr. Camesety. That is right. I think it is disappearing. 

Mr. Rees. In other words, the situation has improved considerably. 

Mr. Camppe.u. I would not say that, Mr. Rees. In what respects? 

Mr. Rees. You are talking about paying in the lower grades more 
money. I thought that is what you had in mind. 

Mr. CamppBe... You want to preserve the proportion in the Classifi- 
cation Act and meet the competition, so it would seem to me that you 
would have to increase the pay in grade 1. 

Mr. Rees. How many are there in grade 1 ? 

Mr. Campse.i. Around 6,000. As I say, it used to be about 10 per- 
cent of the Government employees who used to be in that grade. 

Mr. Rees. [ thought you were indicating there was some improve- 
ment. 

The CHarrmMan. What class is in grade 1 today ¢ 

Mr. Camppetn. I would say mostly file clerks and minor clerks of 
one type or another. 

Mr. Moss. I do not want that conclusion drawn from any of my 
remarks that I thought there has been an improvement. I think it is 
a marked deterioration where we are forced to almost abandon those 
grades because of the inability to recruit into them. It is my conclu- 
sion that we have not paid enough in such grades. We can progres- 
sively abandon grades where we can save money, but I do not think 
we are doing that. We are bringing about an internal compression 
in the relationship of one group of workers to another, which is not 
good management policy. 

Mr. Campsetyt. And we are taking what is left in the labor field 
after these other industries have drawn off the cream of the ¢ rop. 
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The Cuarrman. There is still quite a demand for typists in Govern- 
ment today. They have plenty of applications for them, do they not ‘ 
Mr. Campnext. I would not say they are too plentiful, Mr. Murray. 

I do not want to convey the impression that they are too hard to get 
but I do not think that they are very plentiful. 

The Cuairmman. Thank you very much, Mr. Campbell. 

Mr. Camrpsett. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for the oppor- 
tunity of appearing before this committee. 

Mr. Rees. I do not want to prolong this discussion. You talk about 
the revision that should be in the Classification Act. Have you pre- 
pared some suggestions wherein you thought it should be revised ? 
It is one thing to say it ought to be revised, but it is another thing to 

say in what respects it should be revised and how. You area student 

of this problem and you have spent a lot of time on it, as well as energy 
and effort with respect to it, and this committee is always inte rested 
in suggestions and proposals for improving the service. Having that 
in mind, do you or your staff, or all of you, have a general recommen- 
dation as to how this Classification Act could be improved? You 
say it ought to be revised. Do you have some concrete suggestions 
with respect to such revisions ? 

Mr. Camereti. Yes, I think some consideration could be given to a 
further spreading out. 

Mr. Rees. I would be glad to have you submit that proposal. 

Mr. Campseti. We would be glad to do it. We have discussed it 
considerably. 

Mr. Rees. We say it should be over and over again. I am asking 
you to say wherein you would revise it. 

Mr. Campseit. We shall be happy to furnish you with that infor- 

mation. 

The Cuarrman. The hearing will adjourn now until 10 tomorrow 
morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12:10 p. m., the committee recessed to reconvene 
at 10.a.m., Thursady, February 17, 1955.) 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 17, 1955 


Houskr or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Tom Murray (chairman) 
presiding. 

The Cuairman. The committee will please be in order. 

We will be very glad to hear from Representative Broyhill. 

Mr. Broymiut. Mr. Chairman, we have present here the sixth grade 
class from the Kate Waller Barrett School of Arlington, Va. Mr. 
McBride is the teacher and we have three mothers as assistant chap- 
erons. 

[ think that they are in the appropriate committee hearing this 
morning. They are over here visiting the Capitol and to watch the 
proceedings of the Congress but I would say that better than 50 per- 
cent of the students have parents who are Federal employees, and I 
imagine that they would be quite interested in what goes on here this 
morning. 

The Crarrman. As chairman of the committee, I wish to extend 
most hearty greetings and a warm welcome to the young students 
and also to the members of the fac ‘ulty and the mothers who have ac- 
companied the students here today, and to express the hope that you 
may gain some little favorable impression of our activities and of the 
work of the Congress and the committees through the hearing this 
morning. 

We will call the first witness, so you will be familiar with the nature 
of the hearings, realizing that you will not be able to stay throughout 
the hearings, but we want you to hear at least one witness. 

Mr. Rees. Mr. Chairman. 

The CratrrmMan. Yes, Mr. Rees. 

Mr. Rees. Just before you call the first witness, I want to join our 
distinguished chairman of the committee, Mr. Murray, in extending 
greetings and welcome to you people this morning. You are very for- 
tunate to be living right in the shadow of the Capitol of the United 
States of America. I live some 1,400 miles away from here and we 
have sixth grade pupils and fifth grade pupils, of course, who do not 
have the same good fortune. I should say this in behalf of Mr. Broy- 
hill, that you people from his district are a fine looking group. In 
any event, we are glad to have you with us, and I know, as the chair- 
man just said, that you are going to gain some knowledge of what 
goes on by your visit here this morning. We are happy to have you 
with us. 
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The Cuatrman. May I say to you that Mr. Broyhill, your Repre- 
sentative, is a very valuable member of this committee, very highly 
respected and regarded by all members of the committee, regardless of 
political affiliations. He and I belong to different political parties and 
occasionally differ in our views, but he is a most faithful member of 
the committee, very efficient and one of the most regular attendants. 
Although he is 2 Republican I do have a warm regard : ‘and affection for 
him, and regard him as a great Republican. 
Mr. Broruiwi. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. With that type of greet- 
ing, I might get in the habit of bringing a class in here each day. 


STATEMENT OF DILLARD B. LASSETER, EXECUTIVE OFFICER, 
ORGANIZATION OF PROFESSIONAL EMPLOYEES OF THE UNITED 
STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


The CuatrMan. The first witness this morning is Mr. Dillard B. 
Lasseter, executive officer, Organization of Professional Employees, 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Chairman, I wonder, before the gentleman starts his 
testimony, if I might bring to the attention of the committee some 
information L requested the members of the staff to develop for me. 

The CuarrMan. Very well, Mr. Moss. 

Mr. Moss. We have had much discussion during these hearings of 
the question of whether the salaries we pay have any bearing upon our 
recruitment problem. We have checked with the Examining Division 
of the Bureau of Departmental Operations of the Civil Service Com- 
mission and find that the Civil Service Commission in Washington, 
and in all its regional offices are holding continuous open examinations 
for clerk-typists, GS-2 and 3; stenographers, GS-3 and 4; and secre- 
taries, GS-4 and 5. 

In Washington the examinations for those positions are held daily. 
They are still unable to fill the demands of the agencies for these types 
of qualified employees, and the Commission has delegated the authority 
to its field offices for these examinations that are going on all of the 
time. So we have a continuous problem of recruiting personnel to fill 
these positions. 

It seems reasonable to me to assume that the salaries that are paid 
does have some bearing on this problem, because there is just not that 
much of a shortage of. qualified personnel; there must be some other 
factor, and I think the salary factor must be the most important one. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you for your observation, Mr. Moss. 

Now, we welcome Mr. Lasseter, who is known personally to the 
members of the committee. 

Mr. Lasseter was formerly the head of the Farmers’ Home Admin- 
istration. We will be glad to hear you, Mr. Lasseter. 

Mr. Lasserer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee. 

I have a prepared statement, Mr. Chairman, which is very short, and 
I do not think I could summarize it in the interest of time, any better 
than to read it, which I will do. 

For the record, my name is Dillard B. Lasseter. I am executive 
secretary of the Organization of Professional Employees of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, usually known as OPEDA. 
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With your permission, I would like to present the views of this 
organization on the various bills proposing increased pay for Federal 
Civil Service employees. 


RAISES COMMENSURATE WITH INCREASED COST OF LIVING 


At its last regular council meeting on January 11, with 14 depart- 
mental units represented, OPEDA adopted the following as one of 
its major objectives for 1955: 

Support a pay adjustment for all classified employees to increase salaries com- 
mensurate with the cost of living. This involves a proportional revision of the 
present salary scale rather than a flat increase for all employees. 

This action by OPEDA’s council was consistent with the organi- 
zation’s past position concerning pay adjustments. In other y ears our 
representatives have appeared before this committee and submitted 
evidence showing the need for increased salaries to cffset the increase 
in cost of living; also need for adjustment of salaries to correct a long- 
standing discrimination against those in the higher grades. 


GRADUATED INCREASES 


The proposal for graduated increases, as opposed to straight across 
the board raises, has our support. The studies of your committee and 
those of the Civil Service Commission have disclosed the failure of 
salary increases to keep pace with the cost of living and the repe: ne 
discrimination in recent salary increases against those in grades GS! 
and above. OPEDA is gratified to observe that many of the me ates 
of the committee agree with this principle that we emphatically en- 
dorse. This has already been demonstrated by classified pay legis- 
lation introduced in this Congress. We would urge you to adhere to 
this principle in the pay legislation that you report. 


ADEQUATE FUNDS TO MEET INCREASED PAYROLLS 


You will, we feel sure, also realistically appraise the funds avail- 
able to the agencies to meet increased pz ayrolls. We believe the amount 
of the increase should be approached in a manner to avoid a rash of 
reduction-in-force notices to career employees. 


SUMMARY 


We know that the House Committee on Post Office and Civil Service 
is deeply concerned with the increases in the cost of living and the 
effect of these increases on the present level of Government salaries 
particularly in the higher grades. OPEDA hopes therefore that you 
will give serious attention to the present emergency and report out a 
bill that will provide for: (1) Increases in pay for civil service em- 
ployees in keeping with increases in the cost of living, and (2) appli- 

cation of proportional increases to the full basic salaries to eliminate 
the present discrimination against employees in the higher salary 
grades. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrman. Thank you for your statement, Mr. Lasseter. 

Mr. Alexander. 
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Mr. Avexanper. Mr. Lasseter, in your statement here you state 
“We believe the amount of the increase should be approached in a 
manner to avoid a rash of reduction-in-force notices to career em- 
ployees.” 

Mr. Lasserer. Yes. 

Mr. Avexanper. Would you mind expanding on that a little? 

Mr. Lassrrer. I will be glad to do so, Mr. Alexander. 

In the past, there have been salary increases and the appropriation 
for administration expenses and salaries often has not been sufficient 
to absorb that. As an administrator myself, I have, several times in 
the past, found that I had to find the extra money out of the appro- 
priation; that is, above the current appropriation, and that would 
mean for the agency that is running very close to wind, in respect to 
administrative expenses, in order to meet this recently imposed salary 
raise, we would have to drop some employees. 

Mr. ALexanpber. I can see your problem but how would this com- 
mittee handle that ? 

Mr. Lasserer. I think that this committee only recommends. I 
realize that you do not handle appropriations but I think in the past 
there have been proposals that the cost of the increase, at least 30 per- 
cent of it, if I am correct, be absorbed out of our regular appropria- 
tion. That is what we suggest not happen this time. 

Mr. ALEXANpER. Do you think a percentagewise increase would solve 
the problem of the classified employees, or, to state it in other words, 
do you feel there would have to Oi any reclassification other than just 
a percentagewise increase ? 

Mr. Lasserer. I do not think so. Of course, we do run into this 
proposition of within-grades overlapping others at certain points. 
But our organization has not instructed me to support any particular 
bill or any figure of increase. All we are asking here is that the 
increase be proportionate, and to answer your question, the percentage 
increase all the way up, I believe, answers our needs and our recom- 
mendations. 

Mr. ALexanper. That is all, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuHarrmMan. Mr. Moss. 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Lasseter, in your statement here you have primarily 
directed your remarks to the increase in the cost of living. Do you 
regard that as the only criteria that we should use in arriving at a 
proper figure of increase ? 

Mr. Lasserer. No, sir, personally, I do not. I think the merit, pro- 
ductive capacity of the employee, certainly should have something to 
do with it. Of course we have submitted figures in the past, and I 
have the old figures that may be up to date now, which show that the 
employees in the upper grades, that is, the increases that have been 
given to them, are not proportionate to those given in the lower grades, 
when based on the cost-of-living index. 

Mr. Moss. Have you made any study of the trend in private business 
on this same point of having the top salary meet the cost of living as 
nearly as in the lower salary grades? 

Mr. Lasserer. Mr. Moss, we have not made any study ourselves. 
Our organization operates on a very little budget ; we have a small staff 
and we have not had the facilities to do that. 

I will say this, however, from my own experience and being a stock- 
holder in banks and in certain corporations, I think that in the upper 
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grades they certainly have done a better job in meeting that, by and 
large, that there has been upgrading, perhaps more than the classified 
salaries, throughout the Government. 

Mr. Moss. Do you feel you can have equitable increases wholly 
within the salary ceilings ? 

Mr. Lasseter. Of course, when you run into the $14,800 ceiling 
there, it forces pressure, where you run into the narrower raise, when 
you get into the upper grades, that is, if the $14,800 salary ceiling is 
retained. 

Mr. Moss. Your answer then would be no? 

Mr. Lasserer. Apparently, no. You can see, when you jump from 
$13,800 to $14,600, there is just a $200 margin between the one who is 
head of the agency and the one next below. I remember when I was 
the Administr: ator of the Farm Home Administration, I had working 
under me people who were getting more than I was, because they 
jumped across me. I might say that they were probably worth more 
than I, and Lam just stating what the situation was. 

Mr. Moss. It does constitute a prob jem for the recruitment of 
employees / 

Mr. Lasseter. Of course, I am not in the Government service now. 
I was; and of course most of the large agencies with which I was con- 
nected—the last was the Farm Home Administration and we had no 
difficulty in the latter years, And at one time I did consider other 
factors, other than salary and including salary, but I could not prove 
it was the salary alone. 

Mr. Moss. How long have you been out of Government service ? 

Mr. Lasserer. Since July 1953. I was previously, for some 20 
years, in administrative positions. 

Mr. Moss. In the case you last mentioned, did you have quite a 
number of employees in all grades? 

Mr. Lasserer. Yes; all the way up to, I think, 16. I think my sal- 
ary was the equivalent of 18, but that, of course, was a statutory salary. 
My position was not classified. 

The CHatrman. You were under the executive pay bill ? 

Mr. Lassrrer. Yes; I was under the executive pay bill. 

The CHatrman. Anything further, Mr. Moss? 

Mr. Moss. No. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Broyhill? 

Mr. Broynitzt. Mr. Chairman, I would like to commend Mr. Las- 
seter for pointing out the necessity of adding funds to take care of the 
proposed increase. I think that 1s a very serious thing. Some of us 
felt last year, on the 5 percent bill that was vetoed, that if it had been 
passed we may have suffered a severe reduction in force, which 
might have resulted in lowering the efficiency and the morale more 
than the increase justified. 

Mr. Lasseter. Yes. 

Mr. Broruiii. But I think it is something that the committee should 
bear in mind on the salary increase and I want to commend Mr. Las- 
seter for emphasizing that serious part of it. 

Mr. Lasseter. Thank you. 

The CuatrmMan. Judge Davis. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman, I want to say that to me it is a distinet 
pleasure and a personal pleasure to have Mr. Lasseter before this 
committee this morning. It has been my privilege to be personally 
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acquainted with Mr. Lasseter since our college days in old Emory 
College at Oxford, Ga. Iam familiar with the splendid and outstand- 
ing record that he made as Administrator of the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration. I think that it is greatly to his credit that when the 
administration changed from Democratic to Republican and Mr. 
Lasseter retired—and he has been a lifelong Democrat—many, many 
members of the Republican Party in the House and the Senate asked 
for him to be retained in the position which he had filled so admirably 
and so efficiently during his long period of service. 

It certainly is a ple: isure for me to have Mr. Lasseter here and I 
certainly want to commend him for the statement and to thank you 
for the information you have given us, Mr. Lasseter. 

Mr. Lasserer. Thank you very much, Congressman Davis. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Yasseter, has the situation been changed substan- 
tially with respect to subordinate drawing more pay than the agency 
head ¢ 

Mr. Lasserer. Yes, it has. The last year I was there that did not 
happen within the executive pay raise. I was drawing $10,000 when I 
first came up here and then there was an across-the- board $300 raise, 
under which several of them got $300 increase. I did not get it but 
some of the people next in line did. That was the thing I was referring 
to, Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Lasseter, you have in your statement, have you not, 
one or two references to the long standing discrimination against the 
higher grades. Would you remark on that very briefly? I do not 
think that condition is the same now. 

Mr. Lasseter. Mr. Gross, I can give you some figures which I have; 
these were prepared last year. These figures refer to the bill of last 
year, H. R. 8093 and therefore, I will have to point out that they are 
not exact now but I think the cost-of-living index is about the same. 

Since July 1946, a GS-4 getting $2,394, based on the cost-of-living 
index of 136.2 percent, it should have been $3,261. The bill of last year 
which I understand you refer to as the 5 percent bill, made it $3,250. 
In other words, in the GS-4 grade, it lacked $11 of having the salary 
translated to the same base of the cost-of-livi ing index, 

The GS-15, in 1946, was getting $9,975. The equivalent, based upon 
the cost-of-living increase would have been, in January 1954, $13,586. 
Now, the 5 percent increase would have given him $11,600. On that 
basis, he would have been $1,986 out of line with the lower employee. 

That is the point that we are making there, Mr. Gross, purely on 
the basis of the cost of living. 

The GS-13, the difference would have been $873 out of line; for the 
GS-11, $276, and the GS-7, $227 out of line. 

Does that answer your question, Mr. Gross ? 

Mr. Gross. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any other questions by members of the 
committee, either on my right or left, of Mr. Lasseter ? 

If not, we thank you very much, Mr. Lasseter, for your statement. 
Mr. Lasserer. Thank you. 
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STATEMENT OF PAUL H. ROBBINS, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, NA- 


TIONAL SOCIETY OF PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS, WASHINGTON, 
D. C. 


The CuarkMan. Our next witness is Mr. Paul H. Robbins, executive 
director of the National Society of Professional Engineers. 

Mr. Robbins, the committee will be glad to hear you at this time. 

Mr. Rosstns. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is Paul H. Robbins. I am executive director of the Na- 
tional Society of Professional Engineers. 1 appear before the com- 
mittee to present the views of our organization on the pending legisla- 
tion to adjust the basic rates of compensation of officers and employees 
of the Federal Government. 

By way of background, the National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers consists of more than 34,000 members who are all registered 
under the various State engineering registration laws. Our member- 
ship is affihated through 39 member State societies and more than 350 
local community chapters. The membership of the society includes 
professional engineers of all branches of engineering and all fields of 
employment; private industry, Federal, State and local government, 
education, public utilities, research organizations and self-employed 
private practioners. 

We are concerned with the question before this committee not only 
because some of our members would be directly affected, but in a more 
important sense because of a recognition of the problem faced by the 
Federal agencies in securing and retaining professional engineers for 
important work. It is well known that the increasing technological 
complexity of our industrial production system and our nation: il de- 
fense organization, both military and civilian, has been felt in the op- 
erations of the Federal agencies and they, too, are requiring increased 
numbers of highly trained and experienced engineers and scientists. 
It is likewise a well-known fact that the agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment have had the greatest difficulty in recent years in securing the 
services of engineers and scientists and, in fact, in some cases have 
lost experienced technical personnel to more attractive offers from in- 
dustry and other private organizations. 

Now, may I digress for just a moment to say that just before coming 
up here this morning we received a request from one of the Feder “al 
Government agencies for assistance from our organization in finding 
qualified engineers for some of the important work with which they 
are faced. The same problem has existed and still exists with respect 
to State and local governments. 

The National Society of Professional Engineers has stated, and re- 
peats today, that it is in the public interest, and therefore in the in- 
terest of the engineering profession, that our Federal Government is 
entitled to and should be in a position to secure the very best engineer- 
ing and scientific talent which is available in order that our country’s 
interests may be furthered in the fields of national defense, economy, 
and efficiency. In order to assure this it is the feeling of this society 
that these are several factors involved. 

Undoubtedly one of the major factors is the discrepancy between 
the salary levels for professional personnel as between the Federal 
service and private industry. The committee already has before it 
an excellent and comprehensive study of the comparison of pay levels 
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for engineers and scientists in the Federal service compared to private 
industry and private research organizations. We refer, of course, to 
the committee’s publication Study of the Shortage and Salaries of 
Scientists and Engineers, published in 1954. The accumulated data 
in that report contains convincing evidence that an adjustment of the 
salaries of engineers and scientists in the Federal service is in order 
and is required if the Government is not to fall further behind in its 
effort to obtain and retain competent engineering staffs. The report 
refers to the salary survey conducted by ‘the National Soc iety of Pro- 
fessional Enginers for 1952 and observes that the findings at that time 
indicated that engineers in the Federal service were paid at a rate of 
15 percent lower than private industry. The overall median income 
of engineers in the Federal Government as shown by our survey was 
37,300 compared to $8,420 for private industry. 

If I might insert this statement at this point: We are just now tabu- 
lating the results of the 1954 salary survey and the statistics were 
handed me yesterday and the first tabulation indicates that in all the 
various divisions the lower deciles, the median, the lower and upper 
deciles, that the average is about 8 percent in 1954 over 1952, which 
makes the discrimination even much greater, because there has been 
no comparable adjustments in Federal salaries. 

It is also noted that based on the same data the salaries of engi- 
neers in the Federal service were lower than those applicable to engi- 
neers in public utilities, education, private practice, and contractor 
organizations. ‘The only cases in which the reverse situation was true 
was in the case of State and county or municipal governments. 

With respect to the salary level of engineers and scientists there 
would appear to be no question but that a salary increase along the 
line being considered by the committee is justified and necessary. 

As previously stated, we believe the basic problem of the Federal 
Government obtaining and retaining sufficient numbers of qualified 
professional engineers involves more than salary consideration alone. 
A less exact, but highly important element in this picture is the mat- 
ter of professional status. By reason of their advanced training and 
adherence to a commonly accepted ethical standard imposed by the 
profession itself as a matter of self-discipline in the public interest, 
professionals have come to place a high emphasis on their identifica- 
tion apart from strictly occupational classifications. This is not 
meant to imply that a particular class is to be regarded as superior or 
entitled to preferential treatment, except as that separate identifica- 
tion and treatment may directly assist in better performance for the 
public welfare. 

The fact of professional status does exist and it has been recognized 
from time almost immemorial that separate identification from other 
occupational groups is an important ingredient in maintaining and 
enhancing the morale and service of the professionals. In fact. the 
Congress of the United States has accepted this basic doctrine from 
time to time and provided separate identification and treatment for 
professionals under appropriate circumstances. An instance of this 
is the Taft-Hartley Act, which defines professional employees and 
gives them the right of a separate determination election in appropri- 
ate representation proceedings, if any. The Army Organization Act 
of 1950 contains a provision prescribing that persons assigned to pro- 
fessional duties shall possess special qualifications similar to the pro- 
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fessional qualifications required for similar work in civilian life. The 
wage-hour law contains an exemption from certain provisions for pro- 
fessional employees. Other cases could be cited to illustrate the recog- 
nition by the Congress of separate identification and treatment of 
professional persons. 

Prior to 1949 the Federal classification structure recognized the dis- 
tinction discussed above and provided a separate pay schedule for 
those in the P (professional) category as distinguished from the CAF 
(clerical-administrative-fiscal) employees. 

The Classification Act of 1949 eliminated the distinction and estab- 
lished the present GS (general schedule) category for both profes- 
sional and other classifications. This was done on the theory that the 
change would simplify the administration of the law and would there- 
fore lead to economy in personnel administration. It was stated at 
the time that editorial arrangement of classes of positions into oce upa- 
tional groups with appropriate standards est: shdinhed by the Civil 
Service Commission could be accomplished “without detracting from 
the recognition due established professions and sciences” (S. Rept. 
No. 847, 8ist Cong., Ist sess.). 

We respectfully submit that the experience since that time has dem- 
onstrated that “the recognition due established professions and sei- 
ences” has diminished as a result of the elimination of the separate 
schedule for professionals. With the loss of separate identification has 
developed a natural tendency toward total group consideration, 
whether the individuals affected be of the professional category or in 
other occupational groupings. The effect has been a decline in morale 
among professionals, a feeling that the acquisition of specialized 
knowledge in a profession is no longer regarded as a material factor in 
personnel decisions and a trend toward failing to give the professional 
personnel full opportunities previously accorded in such matters as 
selection of candidates for advanced training leading toward positions 
of higher responsibility in Government administration. This situa- 
tion is particularly unfortunate when applied to personnel progression 
in areas where specialized professional knowledge is desirable for 
higher administrative responsibility. 

The Chairman of the Civil Service Commission in transmitting 
the report, Study of the Shortage and Salaries of Scientists and Engi- 
neers, to the Senate Committee on Post Office and Civil Service com- 
mented : 

{t is our opinion, however, that salary changes, if any, for this group (scientists 
and engineers) should only be considered as part of a general review of pay 
schedules under the Classification Act of 1949 as amended. Only in this manner 
is it possible to maintain the basic principle of the Classification Act, which is 
that equal pay shall be given for substantially equal work. 

We think that this comment illustrates a basic weakness in the idea 
of including specialized professional personnel with others. It is 
undoubtedly true that equal pay should be given for substantially 
equal work, but the present system dictates equality of work as between 
professionals and administrative personnel, when in fact, the basis of 
comparison is totally different. 

Private industry has generally recognized that no such comparisons 
can properly be made and have established separate schedules and 
classifications systems for professional employees. 
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We urge that the committee give early consideration to amending 
the Classification Act by providing a P (professional ) classification 
and pay system in the earnest belief that such action will be a major 
step tow ard helping the Government achieve its objective of attract- 
ing and holding fully qualified and competent engineers and scientists. 

Efficienc sand economy i in Government operations cannot be achieved 
unless the personnel of the Government agencies are fully qualified for 
their positions by reason of education, training, and experience. This 
is particularly true in the case of specialized personnel, such as en- 
gineers, lawyers, doctors, architects, accountants, and others. This is 
fundamental in the case of engineers because of their responsibility for 
the design, direction, and/or administration of large and important 
projects, involving many billions of dollars each year. 

The selection of engineering personnel, in both design and admin- 
istrative functions, has, heretofore, and at present been accomplished 
on the basis of general qualification and examination, when appro- 
priate, by the Civil Service Commission and individual governmental 
agencies. This process, while it has brought many capable and quali- 
fied engineers into responsible Federal positions, has not assured fully 
qualified professional engineers in all responsible engineering posi- 
tions. Often, persons have been moved into engineering positions of 
responsibility based on past administrative service which has not 
recuired an engineering background. 

From time to time, Government personnel are required to testify in 
judicial or other proceedings as expert witnesses. In the case of en- 
gineering testimony, the witness is vulnerable to attack on qualifica- 
tions if it is shown that he is not qualified as a professional engineer 
as established by law in all the States. Such instances are embarrass- 
ing to the Government and may prejudice the Government’s case. 

It may be appropriate in connection with this point to cite the case 
of B. MM. lycrigqg and Helen F. Aycrigg, et al. vy. United States of 

America, decided on April 24, 1952, by the United States District 
Court for the Northern District of California, Northern Division, case 
Nos. 6299, 6309, 6314. The litigation involved a levee break on certain 
work pet rformed by the United States Army Corps of Engineers. In 
evaluating responsibility for the break and consequent damage, Judge 
Dal M. Lemmon pointed out that the Corps of Engineers failed to 
have a registered engineer in charge of the work of heightening and 
strengthening the levee, commenting: 

* * * When the safety of human lives and of millions of dollars worth of 
property is involved, it seems pennywise and pound foolish to cut corners in 
levee construction. 

In his conclusion, the Judge cited two findings of negligence in 
principal respects, the first finding being: 

Entrusting the supervision of so important a task to two inspectors who were 
not registered engineers. 

This society believes that where a professional field is clearly de- 
lineated by law, the Federal Government should accept and follow the 
line of demarcation between those who are legally qualified to practice 
the profession and those who are not so qui ilified. This principle is 
accepted in the case of the medical and legal professions, but not in 
engineering. With the extensive amount “of Federal moneys to be 
expended under the direction of engineering supervision and responsi- 
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bility, the Federal Government has the duty to the taxpayer of assur- 
ing him of the competency of the engineering personnel involved. The 
State engineering registration laws, have been adopted in order to 
safeguard life, health, and property and promote the public welfare. 
This principle has induced the State legislatures and the Congress of 
the United States, in the case of the District of Columbia, to rec ognize 
as a matter of public interest and concern— 

that the profession of engineering merit and receive the confidence of the public 
and that only ee persons be permitted to engage in the practice of 
engineering. (Public Law 789, 81st Cong., 2d sess.) 

It would seem imperative that the executive branch of the Federal 
Government likewise recognize these principles for those in responsi- 
ble engineering positions. 

There may have been some reason for the failure to recognize 
engineering registration in past years when not all of the St: ites and 
other areas of the Nation had engineering registration laws. This is 
not true today and there is no longer this reason to retain the outmoded 
policy as regi ards the engineering profession. 

In view of the long history behind this situation, it may not be 
practical to impose an across-the-board requirement of registration 
under a State law to qualify for an engineering position w ith the Fed- 
eral service. However, a start should be made in that direction and 
it is suggested that the first step should be the institution of a registra- 
tion requirement for new employees or promoted employees to en- 
gineering positions at the level of Federal classifications which first 
involve engineering duties considered to be of a responsible super- 
visory or administrative nature. 

We suggest that this point is the present grade GS-13 which is the 
first grade i in the Federal schedule requiring at least 4 years of broad 
and progressive professional engineering experience. The State 
engineering registration laws also require 4 years of sinilar responsi- 
ble experience to qualify for licensure as a professional engineer. By 
establishing the registration requirement at a relatively high level 
initially a proper beginning can be made which will permit ample 
opportunity for engineers in the lower grades to acquire the neces- 
sary experience and qualify for registration before they reach the 
level at which the reigstration requirement is applied. We should like 
to emphasize that under this proposal no incumbent in grade GS-13 or 
higher would be adversely affected as the provision would be opera- 
tive only in the future. 

It is respectfully suggested that the committee give early considera- 
tion to a further amendment to the Classification Act’ which will 
incorporate the registration requirement for professional engineers. 

The National Society of Professional Engineers sincerely believes 
that the adoption and implementation of the three basic recommenda- 
tions made herein will considerably enhance the position of Federal 
Government agencies in achieving a professional engineer’»g force 
which will be not only adequate in numbers, but outstanding in effi- 
ciency of planning and operation. In that spirit we summarize our 
three points of recommendation that : 

1. Appropriate pay increases as now contemplated are justified and 
necessary. 

2. That the Classification Act be amended to establish a P (pro 
fessional) schedule. 
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That the Classification Act be amended to require registration 
under State law in the case of professional engineers who may be 
apne or promoted to positions in present GS-13 or above. 

The National Society of Professional Engineers offers the commit- 
tee and its staff any and all cooperation or assistance which way be 
desired in the study of these recommendations. 

That concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman. Thank you for your statement, Mr. Robbins. Are 
there any questions by members of the committee? Mr. Rees. 

Mr. Rees. [have 1 or 2, Mr. Robbins. 

Mr. Rorpins. Yes, Mr. Rees. 

Mr. Rees. One is this: You call attention to the shortage of engi- 
neers in Government service. That also applies to indusiry and to 
commercial service generally, does it not 

Mr. Roppins. Yes. 

Mr. Rees. That is, there is a general shortage of engineers across 
the country at this time ¢ 

Mr. Ropsrns. Yes; there is a high demand for engineers’ services, 
certainly, today. 

Mr. Rees. A man who could qualify as a professional engineer is 
one who has to have a considerable amount of college training ¢ 

Mr. Rogsins. Correct, or a comparable amount of professional ex- 
perience. 

Mr. Regs. Yes. 

Mr. Rogpins. There are still some who obtain that experience. 

Mr. Rees. I think the burden of your statement, it is the hope, any- 
way, that there will always be college trained graduates and engi- 
neers ¢ 

Mr. Rogsins. I think the trend is certainly more and more in that 
direction. 

Mr. Rees. And I think properly so. 

Mr. Ropprns. Yes. 

Mr. Rees. So you are in a class by yourself in that in order to obtain 
these positions, I should say, qualify for these positions, you have to 
be college trained, or, as you say, have the equivalent in experience. 

Mr. Ropprys. That is right. 

Mr. Rees. I think the burden of your testimony here today is that 
not only should they receive higher pay, but also you are saying that 
they should have a separate ¢ lassification ¢ 

Mr. Rosprns. Yes. 

Mr. Rees. Called a professional classification ¢ 

Mr. Rosprns. They need the recognition as professional people, as 
well as higher pay. 

Mr. Rees. Well, of course that being the case, I assume that we 
have other groups who would feel the same way about it ? 

Mr. Rogpins. I presume so. 

Mr. Rees. But you are just speaking for your group ? 

Mr. Rogsrns. Yes; I can testify only for the engineers. 

Mr. Rees. I realize that. 

Mr. Ropers. I think under the old P classification system, when 
that was in existence, there was a determination by the Civil Service 
Commission as to what professions could be included. 

Mr. Rees. Yes; I was coming to that now. I was wondering if you 
recommend that we go back to the former practice and adopt the pro- 
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fessional classification for all professions—the so-called professional 
employees, those who believe they belong in that group. 

Mr. Rossrns. Again, our testimony and our presentation would be 
based upon the profession of engineering. 

Mr. Rees. I realize that. 

Mr. Rogssrns. We would certainly have no objection to the admin- 
istrative facility which might be accomplished by establishing it for 
other groups which have a similar problem. We do feel very strongly 
that it is necessary for the Federal Government, as industry is doing 
widely, to recognize that the conditions of employment of professional 
personnel are greatly different than those of adiministrative-clerical 
positions, and that there are conditions of employment, conditions of 
recognition and conditions of pay which would best be handled were 
they identified as separate groups within the Federal Government, 
whether it be a P definition or some other nomenclature, we are not 
saying which, but certainly they should be identifiable and separated 
from the normal classification schedule. 

Mr. Rees. And what you would like to do is to have the Govern- 
ment, when it employs professional engineers, or what you describe as 
engineers, employ those who have qualified, shall w e say, under State 
laws, which would mean registering under State laws? 

Mr. Rosprxs. We feel that it is essential that the Government have 
the best qualified professional personnel to do the work which is being 
directed more and more in the technological field. 

Mr. Rees. And that they be registered engineers / 

Mr. Rossrys. We feel that way; yes. 

Mr. Rees. They would be classified as such ? 

Mr. Rosstrns. Yes. I am sure I need not outline further to this com- 
mittee the basis of the procedure for registration. The law establishes 
a qualified board of professional people, with standards which have 
to be met, usually a college education at an accredited institution or its 
equivalent, plus 4 years engineering experience. Those requirements 
are certified by the board and certify that they have met the require- 
ments and I think that the Federal Government is entitled to the same 
kind of qualifications. 

Mr. Rees. You belong to a highly respected profession. 

Mr. Roserns. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Any other questions, Mr. Rees? 

Mr. Rees. No, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrMaAn. Mrs. St. George ? 


Mrs. Sr. Gzorce. I note the following in your statement, Mr. 
Robbins: 


It is also noted that based on the same data, the salaries of engineers in the 
Federal service were lower than those applicable to engineers in public utilities, 
education, private practice and contractor organizations. The only cases in 
which the reverse situation was true was in the case of State and county or 
municipal governments. 

Is that because the States do put the engineers in a separate cate- 
gory, and, therefore, are able to pay them on a different level? 

Mr. Rossrxs. That is a rather difficult question to answer, Mrs. 
St. George, for the reason that we have 48 States plus a multiplicity 
of county and municipal organizat ions. 

In some States, my experience has indicated that there are separate 
classifications, that sometimes it is based upon appropriation and 
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sometimes it is based upon the type of work, particularly with refer- 
ence to highway worker, where a separate and whole program may be 
deve sloped | either through a bond issue or some other means. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. Is that not true in my particular great State of 
New York? 

Mr. Rospins. I think not. I think that the State works and high- 
Way engineers, if my memory is correct— and I am a native of New 
York, as you know—— 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Yes. 

Mr. eaten Are all under the general classification, but it is a 
rather distinct classification group ‘within the general civil-service 
regulation. Similarly in the city of New York. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Yes. 

Mr. Rorsins. The engineer classification is quite distinet——— 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. And ‘they are better / 

Mr. Rossins. I beg your pardon ? 

Mrs. Sr. Georce. Better than in the Federal Government ? 

Mr. Roperns. Yes. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. In your estimation ? 

Mr. Ropgins. Yes. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. So we could pattern ourselves a little bit on some 
of the State laws? 

Mr. Rosprns. On some of them; I would not recommend all. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Not all of them ? 

Mr. Rogsrns. In New York there is a registration requirement for 
most of the engineering grades, both city and State. 

Mrs. Str. GrorGe. Yes. 

Thank you very much, and I thank you for your statement. 

Mr. Rogerys. Thank you. 

The CHatrrmMan. Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Robbins, you have emphasized the shortage of 
engineers. 

Mr. Ropsrns. Yes. 

Mr. Gross. Are certain groups in this country still feather-bedding 
engineers / 

Mr. Rosstns. That is a difficult question to actually tie down, Mr. 
Gross. Certainly, there has been that comment made. 

Mr. Gross. Well, now ? 

Mr. Rogpins. I would think not; as a broad picture, since you ask 
about the country as a whole, I cannot answer the question yes or no. 
I presume there are some. But I think industry is very much aware 
of this problem, and they are doing a great deal in the endeavor to 
utilize the existing supply of engineers and scientists at the highest 
potential. 

You may be interested, and I will be glad to supply the information 
to the committee if it desires, in a series of sur veys which the National 
Society of Professional Engineers has conducted along that same line. 
We have four. One of which is the training of engineers by industry 
and that is on the press now. 

And a second directed at the point of how better to utilize engineer- 
ing personnel. 

And a third is how to hold and attract engineering personnel from 
the standpoint of personnel policy. That survey might be pertinent 
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to the committee, particularly in this facet of establishing an atmos- 
phere for Federal engineering personnel which will give them a profes- 
sional status which they feel they do not now have. 

Mr. Gross. Has your ni itional society done anything about the 
so-called engineering firms which are in the nature of broker age firms # 

Mr. Rospins. Indeed we have. We are studying that very much. 

Mr. Gross. ‘Where their operations are mostly on a cost-plus-a-fixed- 
fee, basis ? 

Mr. Roseins. Well, that is a pretty broad statement. Of course, 
the cost, plus a fixed fee, is recognized as a usual type of contractu: al 
arrangement with many consulting engineering firms. There are 
several methods of employing consulting engineers. 

Mr. Gross. I am talking about the—— 

Mr. Rossrns (continuing). There are some which operate under 
that which we are very much disturbed about, which we consider is 
quite unethical. In your reference to the brokerage type of operation, 
which is one that deeply concerns the engineering profession and we 
are endeavoring to see what arrangement; that is, what restrictions 
can be placed upon that type of oper ation. 

Mr. Gross. I am glad to hear you say that you have been considering 
it. 

Mr. Rossrns. We have been very much concerned about it. 

Mr. Gross. Yes. 

Mr. Ropsrns. And we are studying the question very seriously. 

Mr. Gross. I think that some of the practices are being patterned 
after some of the corporations. 

Now, one other question, Mr. Robbins, if I may: Is it true that a 
good many profesisonal engineers are employed in this foreign give- 
away program ? 

Mr. Rossrns. I presume you are referring to the point 4 technical 
assistance program, of course? 

Mr. Gross. That is right. 

Mr. Rossrns. I do not have before me, nor do I recall seeing any 
statistics as to the type of personnel employed. I have the impression 
that a great deal, that a vast majority of that work is in some of the 
scientific fields rather than the engineering fields. A good bit of it 
is in agriculture, a good bit of it is in basic work. There are some 
engineers involved and certainly the engineering aspects of it are 
highly important in the areas where our tec -hnological knowledge can 
be easily applied; in areas of the backward nations to attempt to use 
a combine where they have not yet learned how to use a plow, and that 
is some of the problem—— 

Mr. Gross. Of course the technical engineers helped build the hydro- 
electric dam in France, I assume ? 

Mr. Rogprns. I assume so. 

Mr. Gross. And I presume that some of the American engineers 
mav have helped build the railroad station in Rome, did they not? 

Mr. Rossrns. I do not know whether any American engineers were 
involved in that or not. 

Mr. Gross. Well, I think there are American engineers 

Mr. Ropers (interposing). We do have American engineers all 
over the world. that is true. 


Mr. Gross. Yes. 
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Mr. Rossins. Working on various projects, both Government and 
industry, those sponsored by foreign governments and sponsored by 
industry as well. 

Mr. Gross, Yes; to build up the great productive facilities, to pro- 
duce products of various kinds which come back to this country in 
competition with American products. 

Mr. Rossins. Well, that is quite an economical study. 

Mr. Gross. Thank you. 

The CrarrMan. Are there any questions from either my right or 
left ¢ 

Mr. Dowpy. Mr. Robbins, I noticed along near the last of your state- 
ment you said “pay increases as now complicated”—and changed it to 
“contemplated”—lI do not know but what your first thought was also 
proper. 

Mr. Roppins. My error. Probably. 

Mr. Downy. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Any further questions? 

Mr. Downy. No. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Cretella. 

Mr. Creretta. Mr. Robbins, you say you have no knowledge as to 
whether American engineers were used on the railroad station in 
Rome ¢ 

Mr. Rogprns. No. 

Mr. Creretta., Do you know of your own knowledge, whether there 
may be engineers in the U.N. setup ? 

Mr. Ropsins. Yes; Iam sure there are. We certainly find engineers 
being utilized in such a vast variety of occupations and operations, 
and as we move into a technological economy at such a high level in 
our country and of increasingly high importance throughout the 
world, engineers are merged in all manner of work. 

There was a recent study which showed about 50 percent of recent, 
top-level appointments as presidents and heads of boards of directors 
of big companies are engineers. Engineers are extremely active in all 
parts sof the economy today. 

Mr. Crerecta. Now, getting back to your statement, and you have 
touched on pay increases in 1 of the 3 points that you have recom- 
mended, one of which is to establish a P classification. The third one 
you touched upon was to require registration of professional engineers 
who may be appointed or promoted to positions in present grade 
GS-13 or above—— 

Mr. Rosstns. Yes, 

Mr. Crerecna. Is that to dispel the fear that seems to have been 
indicated in your statement, that men lacking the professional engi- 
neering standing have been appointed to administrative positions m 
the engineering field ? 

Mr. Ropsrns. We feel that they should have—— 

Mr. Creretia. This safeguard ? 

Mr. Ropsins. Yes. 

Mr. Creretia. To prevent promotion into and above the grade of 
13 without professional engineering background ? 

Mr. Rogsins. Yes; that is for engineering positions. 

Mr. Creretia. Yes. 

Mr. Ropprns. That is for administrative positions; I am not refer- 
ring to administrators, 
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Mr. Creretta. That is all. 
The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Robbins. 
Mr. Rossrns. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE D. RILEY, MEMBER, NATIONAL LEGISLA- 
TIVE COMMITTEE, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


The Chairman. The next witness is George D. Riley, member, na- 
tional legislative committee, the American Federation of Labor. 

Mr. Ritey. Mr. Chairman, to preface my remarks, I offer a state- 
ment prepared by President Russell Stephens of the American Federa- 
tion of Technical Engineers, who is unavoidably absent, endorsing 
H. R. 2157, H. R. 2499, H. R. 2876, and H. R. 2965, to adjust salary 
rates in the Federal service under the Classification Act. 

1 also have a request to make for Howard E. Munro, who, as repre- 
sentative of our members in the Panama Canal Zone, and who also 
is unavoidably absent has a quite reasonable proposal which belongs 
in this legislation. Attention to this, at this time, will obviate need 
for future legislation on this point. 

The Cuarrman. Do you have a separate statement for Mr. Munro? 

Mr. Ritry. Only as contained in my testimony here. 

The CuarrMan. You do have a separate statement for Mr. Russell 
Stephens ¢ 

Mr. Ritey. That is in addition, and I will be glad to have it made 
a part of the record. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Stephens’ statement will appear in the record 
at the conclusion of your presentation. 

Mr. Ritey. Thank you very much. 

The CHarrmMan. You may proceed. 

Attention to this, at this time, will obviate need for future legisla- 
tion on this point. Most of you personally know Mr. Monro, as a fine 
example of Government employee, always constructive and reasonable. 

This is what he says: 

We are very interested in getting the language of section 10 (c) of H. R. 2422 
introduced by Mr. Moss, and H. R. 2876, introduced by Mr. Rhodes in whatever 
classification pay increase bill the House reports out. The same language appears 
in S. 67, section 10 (c). 

The language is: 

“Pay increases comparable to those provided by this Act but granted by admin- 
istrative action pursuant to law may be made retroactively effective on the same 
basis as if they had been provided by this Act.” 

That ends the proposed text to be included. 

This is his suggestion : 

The reason we need this language is that the Canal Zone Government is under 
the Classification Act and by law will receive whatever is approved. The Panama 
Canal Company is exempt from the Classification Act by section 202 (20) of the 


law. However, the Company administratively used the Classification Act for 
pay purposes. 

Should the pay increase legislation be approved with a retroactive effective 
date, the Canal Zone Government employees will receive the pay increase from 
the retroactive date and the Panama Canal Company employees, who in many 
cases are working side by side with the Canal Zone Government employees, will 
receive the increase the first pay period starting after the enactment. 

To correct this condition, if the section is not included in the pay bill, will 
require separate legislation. 
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That, Mr. Chairman, concludes the references to what Mr. Munro 
has requested. 

On behalf of the American Federation of Labor and in unison with 
those affiliated unions having membership in the classification cate- 
gory, we endorse the several bills offered by Representatives Magnu- 
son, Moss, Rhodes, and Barrett. 

The President foresees a 300 billion economy for this Nation. If 
we join in this belief, and only those suffering from astigmatization 
can see otherwise, Congress will wish to put the Government’s own 
household down front to help make this forecast come true soon. 

It is all the more puzzling that the Civil Service Commission tells 
you that 5 percent is all “the administration believes the Government 
van afford to spend for Classification Act salaries.” 

That statement shows the hindsight approach to this legislation, to 
determine first of all a low percentage level the Treasury, the Budget 
Pureau and others are willing to spend instead of considering what 
in our opinion are the merits of the case our unions have made at your 
hearing. 

The Civil Service Commission makes much of the fringe bills, 
things which employees have not asked for, some they have sought.. 
Many will agree that salary is still the basic issue on this occasion. 

Salaries are in the same category in that section of Tennessee where 
Chairman Murray and I come from as that part of the courses on the 
dinner table as “substantials,” or the main dishes. I think we would 
refer to fringe items only as “dessert,” so that when we need and 
want “substantials” we do not intend to be diverted to a preference 
for “dessert.” 

The story of last year’s salary hassle is quite clear in our minds. 
Uncle Sam has sunk those several hundred million dollars in his hip 
pocket which otherwise rightfully belong at this very time to em- 
ployees whose legislation got a pocket veto. This year there can be 
no pocket veto. 

In considering the Commission’s desire to hold employees down to 
5 percent, it is repeating its own history. A previous Commission con- 
ceded employees were entitled to more but tried to hold it to 7 percent. 
Thus it is clear why we urge that discussion of “dessert” not outweigh 
the need for “substantials.” 

Then, I would like to make informal reference to a discussion 
which was held here yesterday, and I do not think your committee got 
a great deal of light thrown onto it. 

I did not attach too much importance to that discussion at the time 
because I did not have the figures in front of me, but I have looked 
at the figures since yesterday which have to do with turnover in the 
Government to get your thinking clear on the thing. These figures 
came in only a month ago, from the Commission on Organization of 
the Executive Branch of the Government. 

This report is dated February 14, 1955, and it is entitled, “Commis- 
sion Report on Personnel and Civil Service.” 

There is a comprehensive and interesting table on page 13, entitled 
“Table 4.” 

I find that there are seven reasons for separation from jobs in the 
Government—quit, transfer, reduction in force, discharge, extended 
leave without pay, terminations, and other causes. 
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For fiscal years, starting in 1950, the total number of separations 
due to those 7 reasons in 1950 was 494,000; in 1951 the total was 
656,000; in 1952 the total was 679,000; in 1953 the total was 693,000; 
and for the most recent fiscal year, 1954, the total was 557,000. 

Now, an interesting thing, as I see it, here, is that of these seven 
reasons more than half of them which occurred in almost every year 
except the year 1950 were voluntary which means quits, so that in the 
fiscal year 1950 of the 494,000 who were separated from the service, 
170,000 were quits. In 1951 of the 656,000 total, 348,000 quit. 

In 1952 of the total of 679,313, 411,000 quit. 

In 1953 out of the total of 693,000, 391,000 were quits, and in 1954 
out of the total of 557,000 there were 258,000 quits. 

In 5 years the turnover is 3,079,000, or a great deal more than there 
were in the Government at the time, and the total number of quits out 
of that number was 1,588,000. So, that is approximately 50 percent 
out of the 7 causes which is ascribed to voluntary or quit resignations. 

The Cuatrman. How many of those had permanent civil-service 
status or temporary status ¢ 

Mr. Rirxy. It does not differentiate from all the cases. It just takes 
the full numbers within the continental limits of the United States. 

I do not know whether they are classified, or whether they are postal 
employees, or blue-collar employees, or what they are. However, I 
did not think your committee was getting the light you were reaching 
for yesterday, and I felt as a courtesy to you you would welcome hav- 
ing the turnover put into the record here because it does appear to be 
pertinent to what you are covering. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Mr. Riley, I am very much interested in those 
figures, because you remember I asked a question about them. 

“Mr. Riney. Y es, you did. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. I wonder if you have any figures on how they 
would compare with private industries and big corporations, such as 
General Motors and Standard Oil of New Jersey ? 

Mr. Ritey. Of course, this is a logical counterpart of this whole 
discussion. I donot have those figures here. 

Mrs. Sr. George. As you know, the Chairman of the Civil Service 
Commission made a statement that the turnover had been roughly 
about 15 percent. 

I think that is an interesting field of comparison. 

Mr. Rirey. I do remember that some 15 years ago it was considered 
that the average over several years at that time was 8 percent. That 

was the so-called normal turnover. 

I remember also that since that time the Civil Service Commission 
made a study there and conducted interviews on “Why are you leaving 
the Government service?” Of course, if 15 percent is the going per- 
centage that is it. We have here a rate of 50 percent which are figures, 
accor ding to these tables, which are only 30 days old. 

So, it looks to me like we are getting a new set of Government em- 
ployees here every 5 years. 

The Cuairman. Do those figures include deaths and retirements? 

Mr. Rinery. It says other causes. I suppose deaths would take in 
other causes, and other causes there amount to 30,000 in 1954. That 
seems to be very probable in the book. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Riley. 

Mr. Rinry. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Davis. My recollection is that Chairman Young did not under- 
take to give a definite percentage, that he answered that question 
which I asked him as to what the percentage of turnover was o stat- 
ing that he was not prepared to answer it definitely, but he thought it 
was around 15 percent, and that was a decrease from the percentage 
of several years ago which, I believe, was around 22 percent. 

Mr. Rizey. All I say is here is 3 million plus is the full figure, 
and there are 1,588,000 quits. That seems to be about 50 percent. 

Mr. Davis. Have you checked these figures which you have just 
given us on a percentage basis to see percentagewise how that corre- 
sponds with Mr. Young’s testimony ? 

Mr. Riney. I did not examine his testimony that closely, Mr. Davis. 
I do remember the figure of 15 percent he mentioned, but I come back 
and say that 1,588,000 is certainly a full 50 percent of 3 million, and 
this is referred to in this report here as turnover. 

The turnover in the civil-service personnel is enormous— 
says the Commission— 


as indicated by the following table of employees, within the continental United 
States, for fiscal years 1950—-54— 

and it introduces table IV in this report. We know that breaking in 
a person and refilling the job is an expensive item, no matter what the 
job may be. There is something that I feel you are going to feel a 
grea deal concerned about, whatever the cause may be for their leaving 
the service. 

Mr. Rees. You do not have any information yourself as to why they 
left the service / 

Mr. Ritey. No, sir; I have only had this in my hands a couple of 
hours, and I am just now getting acquainted with it secondhand, as 
you are. 

Mr. Rees. All you are telling us is that they left the service? 

Mr. Ritey. Yes; that they left the service for one of those seven 
reasons, and the big bulk of those are due to quits. A man stops vol- 
untarily, and each year except the first year, 1950, by far every time 
the amount has been in excess of 50 percent on that one thing alone, 
“quits.” 

I have begun to wonder if you could not effect an economy here 
which would entitle you to come out with a good percentage pay in- 
crease and save by eliminating these turnovers. 

Mr. CeperserG. Do these figures which you have given, Mr. Riley, 
include civilian personnel in the militar y as well as other branches of 
the Government? If they do, that is quite an important factor. 

Mr. Ritey. These are civil-service personnel. 

Mr. Ceperserc. Some of them would be included, then. 

Mr. Ritey. There may be some military who are holding down civil- 
service Jobs, but they are not civil-service employees. 

Mr. Crepernerc. I am thinking about civil-service employees who 
are working in McClellan Air Force Base in California. Are they 
included ¢ 

Mr. Ritey. I can only read the title of this table, “Civil-service per- 
sonnel.” 

Mr. Davis. I think I can give you some information on that, Mr. 
Cederberg. They are inc luded. If you remember, and you probably 
get, as I do, the monthly report from the Byrd committee, it classifies 
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all of them, separates them. It gives the number in the military and 
the various other branches of the Government, and militar y civilian 
employees are included. 

Mr. Cepersera. There is a tremendous turnover in that particular 
area, and it would be interesting to know how many of these are in 
the military field. 

In some of our larger Air Force installations it is a terrific factor 
on the personnel involved. You have to take all of those things into 
consideration when you arrive at these figures. Otherwise they are 
erroneous in making a comparison. 

Mr. Rirry. They have some good names on the task force, Robert 
Ramspeck, George A. Graham, Leonard D. White, a former Com- 
missioner of the Civil Service Commission, and others. 

The document number is 89 of the present Congress. I imagine if 
the public knows that these are out there will be a run on them. 

The Cuairman. Are there any further questions of Mr. Riley? 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Riley, do you believe that the national income this 
year will hit $300 billion ? 

Mr. Rirey. I was only referring to what the President said. I have 
not any belief on it. I disqualify myself as an economist or a sooth- 
saver. 

Mr. Gross. I thought you said something about anyone who would 
disagree with that would be stigmatized. 

Mr. Ritey. I said he foresees that. I do not know whether we 
should pin it down to any specific date. 

Mr. Gross. I was hoping on the basis of the economy of agriculture 
that we could project that for this year. 

Mr. Rumey. I do not think he pinpointed it down to this vear. I am 
sure I did not. Evidently he was talking of the foreseeable future. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any further questions?) Thank you, Mr. 
Riley. 

Mr. Riney. Thank you a great deal, Mr. Chairman. 

(The statement of Mr. Stephens previousiy referred to by Mr. Riley 
is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF RUSSELL M. STEPHENS, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
TECHNICAL ENGINEERS, AFFILIATED WITH THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


Chairman Murray and distinguished members of the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee, by way of introduction, my name is Russell M. Stephens. 1 
am president of the American Federation of Technical Engineers, an affiliate of 
the American Federation of Labor. I have had the privilege of having served 
from August 1939 until January 1951 as a civilian engineering employee of the 
Department of the Navy, and am now a full time elected employee of our 
federation. 

Our organization is the only national labor organization representing exclu- 
sively employees of the Federal Government in the fields of enginering, naval 
architecture, chemistry, the physical sciences, drafting, and related technical and 
subprofessional occupations. Our national membership is widely scattered over 
the United States, Canada and Territory of Hawaii, and we are recognized as 
the collective-bargaining representative of the engineering employees of many 
local, county and State political subdivisions. In the inJustrial field we have 
negotiated collective-bargaining agreements with such well-known com)nanies as 
General Electric, Westinghouse Electric, RCA Victor, Kaiser Industries. United 
States Gauge, Foster Wheeler, General Bronze, International Harvester, Bethle- 
hem Steel, United States Steel, Brown & Sharp, and Automatic Electric to name 
a few of our several hundred collective bargaining agreements. I cite the above 
as background information to acquaint the committee of our wide knowledge 
of wages and working conditions of the employees in the engineering field. Our 
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organization has had the honor of having a representative seated on the Commit- 
tee on Specialized Personnel of the Office of Defense Mobilization, which com- 
mittee is one of the top manpower advisory boards to the Director of Defense 
Mobilization and through him to the President. We have also represented the 
United States Government as a labor member of the United States delegation to 
the Advisory Committee on Salaried Employees and Professional Workers of the 
International Labor Organization at Geneva, Switzeralnd. We believe with 
such background that we have firsthand knowledge of the matters being studied 
by this distinguished committee, as reflected in our general overall economy. 

While we believe that we presented an indisputable argument to this commit- 
tee during the 83d Congress in our endorsement of Congressman Withrow’s H. R. 
$556 and still feel that the amount of increases set forth in that bill are justified, 
nevertheless, in order to expedite congressional action and get some much needed 
additional money into the pay envelopes of the long deserving Federal employee, 
we have compromised our position and offer all out endorsement of H. R. 2157 
introduced in the House of Representatives by Congressman Magnuson of Wash- 
ington. There are several other bills that we likewise endorse, namely; H. R. 
2422 introduced by Congressman Moss of California, H. R. 2876 introduced by 
Congressman Rhodes of Pennsylvania—both of whom are veteran members of 
this committee—and H. R. 2965 introduced by Congressman Barrett of Pennsy]- 
vania. The only difference between H. R. 2157 and the latter three bills is in the 
salary increase provisions for legislative employees, and having no firsthand 
knowledge of the employment conditions of that very valuable and conscientious 
group, we leave it to the discretion of this committee as to which of the four 
bills mentioned should be enacted into law. 

All 4 bills are identical in 2 important respects. First the proposed salary 
increases and within grade schedules are the same. Secondly, all contain identi- 
eal language in section 10, paragraphs (d) and (e), which paragraphs have as 
their purpose the protection of certain employees, against downgrading and 
refunding of money as a result of the retroactivity provisions. As a result of 
having on such savings clauses in the 1951 pay act, certain employees of the 
Federal Government, by ruling of the Comptroller General, were required to 
reimburse the Federal Government large sums of money just before Christmas 
of 1951. It was not the intent of Congress, I am sure, that a pay raise act should 
result in pay cuts for anyone, but by a freakish efror in legislative language 
the Comptroller General had no other choice but to rule as he did. Regard- 
less of what specific legislation is finally reported out by the committee, I urge 
most strongly that the language in section 10, paragraphs (da) and (e) be 
retained. 

I have come before this committee several times in the past during earlier 
sessions of Congress and have done my best to make you fully acquainted with 
the extreme shortage of engineering and scientific manpower in the United States 
today, resulting in an almost impossible task for the Federal agencies to recruit 
and retain such personnel in competition with private industry. I will not 
today be repetitious, as I am sure that all members of the committee are cognizant 
of the Federal Government’s competitive position. In this age of science and 
pushbutton warfare, it is absolutely essential to the defense of our country 
that top inventive genius be recruited and retained in the engineering and scien- 
tific departments of our defense agencies. All defense projects originate in the 
Defense Establishment and it is there we must have top personnel. As a result 
of warnings that myself and others have made in regard to this matter, the 83d 
Congress as part of the so called Fringe Benefits Act made provision for the 
agencies to recruit engineers and scientists at pay levels above the starting incre- 
ments of the several grades. This was a step in the right direction but must be 
implemented by legislative increases in order to insure positively that competitive 
salaries are authorized. I recall being told about a chief engineer of one of 
our defense agencies who regularly refused a grade increase, because to do so 
would have made those engineers under his supervision eligible for an increase, 
and he liked to turn back a portion of his appropriated funds at the end of each 
fiscal year. Such a situation, if true, could result in maladministration of the 
portion of the Fringe Benefits Act which I have just referred to. 

The classification grade for enginers within the general schedule ranges be- 
tween GS-5 for the beginner with a bachelor’s degree in engineering to GS-15. 
His promotion route dependent upon the difficulty and responsibility of his po- 
sition is in the following order: 
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Setween December 1, 1940 to date, the salary of the GS-5 or starting engineer- 
ing grade has risen 70.5 percent. The salary of the GS-7 engineer has risen 
61.73 percent ; the GS-9—58.12 percent; the GS-—11—56.31 percent; the GS-12— 
53.05 percent; the GS-13—49.28 percent; the GS-14—47.60 percent and the 
GS-15—35.0 percent. It is generally recognized that the GS-5 and GS-7 levels 
are trainee grades. The GS-9 and GS-11 are generally considered as the 
journeyman level, and the GS-12 is usually the first step of supervision. 

It can be seen, therefore, that engineers in the journeyman grade have received 
an increase since December 1940 of an average of only 57.21 percent. This figure 
of 57.21 percent is approximately one-half of the percentage increase in salary for 
the period of time—December 1, 1940, to December 1, 1953 (the latest figures 
that I have available), which has been granted by the Navy Department, one 
of the largest employers, to skilled and semiskilled workers whose salaries are 
adjusted from time to time, in accordance with prevailing area rates for similar 
occupations. In computing the national average wage increase of all Navy 
Department laborers, helpers, and machinists, we arrive at a percentage increase 
of 116.4 percent. This figure is a true measure of wage increases in private indus- 
try due to the fact that the wage board employees salary is regularly adjusted 
to reflect the wages in private industry. 

In the honest opinion of my colleagues and myself, we feel that the passage 
of H. R. 2157 or one of its companion bills would place the Federal Government 
in a much better competitive status with private industry in its program to 
recruit and retain the necessary engineering, drafting, scientific, and technical 
skills required for the defense effort. 

The New York chapter of the New York State Society of Professional En- 
gineers recently has completed a survey of income of engineers within the mem- 
bership of the chapter. Some of the results from approximately 370 returns are 
quoted: Self-employed professional engineers earned from $8,000 to $44,000 
annually, averaging $22,000 per annum. Professional engineers employed by 
firms and corporations received base salaries ranging from $6,500 to $18,000 per 
apnium, averaging $11,000. Professional engineers in municipal employ received 
salaries from $5,500 to $9,000 per annum, averaging $7,000. 

It may be seen from the above that the salary of the federally employed engi- 
neer is far out of line with the above figures, inasmuch as 80 percent of the pres- 
ently employed Federal Government engineers receive a base salary of less than 
$6,000 per annum and a little over one-half of 1 percent of federally employed 
engineers receive the top rate of $14,800 per annum, which figure is $7,200 a year 
less than the earnings of the average self-employed engineer. 

There has been much said about the danger of a Presidential veto, if the 
increases provided are out of line with the administration’s announced viewpoint. 
I personally do not believe that adoption of H. R. 2157 or any of its companion 
bills would invite a veto. The provision of those bills are fair and equitable, and 
the President is well known to be fair and honest with the employees of the 
executive department, as indicated by his all-out support of the fringe benefits 
provisions enacted last year. I honestly believe that we are seeing ghosts in 
considering the possibility of a veto of a bill as conservative as H. R, 2157. 

While I do not intend to make it an appendix to my report, as it is a large 
volume, I would be most happy to furnish the committee a copy of our Collective 
Bargaining Contract Digest if the committee would desire the same for analysis 
of the salaries and fringe benefits of industrially employed engineers with those 
of the civil servant. I know that after making such comparison that you will 
fully realize that the salaries of Government-employed engineers must be up- 
graded in order to compete for their services. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, unless you or members of your committee wish to 
question me, I rest my case, knowing full well that I can expect a fair evalua- 
tion of my best efforts in behalf of my colleagues. Thank you most sincerely 
for the opportunity that you have given me to present the opinions of the con- 
scientious, hardworking, loyal American citizens whom I am privileged to 
represent. 

I would like to make a few comments however. Our people, the engineers and 
scientists, very often must take submarine-test dives in a new vessel; do ord- 
nance proof firing work; do jobs on temporary assignment, possibly a day or 
two a month of a very hazardous nature. Under the law of 1863 which sets up 
the pay scale provision for Navy yard skilléd craftsmen, these skilled craftsmen 
receive time and one-half for such temporary hazardous duty and if it would be 
at all appropriate, Mr. Chairman, I would like to recommend that a separate 
title be added to H. R. 2157 and its companion bills which we strongly endorse, 
which would provide premium compensation for classified employees while en- 
gaged in such periods of temporary hazardous duty. We have made a survey of 
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the number of engineering employees performing hazardous duty. While this 
is only an approximate figure, 2 percent of the engineering employees of the Navy 
Department are required to perform such duties on an average of 30 days per 
year. 

he Cuatrman. Mr. John A. Cranage, president of the National 
Association of United States Storekeepers and Gaugers. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN A. CRANAGE, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF UNITED STATES STOREKEEPER-GAGERS 


Mr, Cranace. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, I have a pre- 
pared statement that I will read if that is agreeable. 

The CHarmMan. Very well. 

Mr. Cranace. My name is John A. Cranage, and I am president of 
the National Association of United States Storekeeper-Gagers. I 
am a full-time employee of the Internal Revenue Service, Alcohol and 
Tobacco Tax Division. I reside at 4742 North Carlisle Street, Phila- 
delphia 41, Pa., and am assigned to storekeeper-gager work at distiller- 
ies in the Philadelphia area. 

I have taken annual leave from my job to appear here this morn- 
ing in behalf of the National Association of United States Store- 
keeper-Gagers to support pay increases for classified Federal employ- 
ees which will bring the level of pay for the classifications held by 
storekeeper-gagers, inspectors and Investigators up to a level equaling 
the increase in the cost of living in the last 15 years. Realizing this 
goal may be impractical, we support the Senate 10 percent increase 
proposal. 

First, I should like to tell the committee something about our organ- 
ization and the job of storekeeper-gager particularly. Our associa- 
tion was originally formed in 1901. We are dedicated to the represen- 
tation of employees in the classification of storekeeper-gager, and since 
our August 1954 convention, to the representation of Alcohol Tax 
Division inspectors and investigators, most of whom are former store- 
keeper-gagers. We represent our Government at the various distil- 
leries, internal revenue bonded warehouses, industrial alcohol plants, 
rectifying and bottling plants, wineries and storerooms throughout 
the United States. Our primary duty is to test, measure and report 
to the Internal Revenue Service the quality and quantity of alcohol 
production. On the basis of our reports the alcohol tax liability of 
the industry is fixed. Thus, the storekeeper-gager is directly respon- 
sible for basic accounting data upon which annual taxes of approxi- 
mately $3 billion are collected. 

At the present time there are approximately 1,000 storekeeper- 
gagers in the United States. We are all Federal employees with none 
of our number assigned to duty in Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Davis. May I interrupt you at that point? 

Mr. Cranace. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. You say you have 1,000 storekeepers and 1,500 what? 

Mr. Cranace. Investigators. 

Mr. Davis. Investigators? 

Mr. Cranage. Yes, sir. 

The Civil Service Commission has classified us in grades ranging 
from GS-6 to GS-11. Our GS-6 employees are classified as trainees 
and very few gagers are retained in that classification for more than 
a year. At the present time, there are about 150 employees in grades 
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GS-8 to 11. The vast majority of storekeeper-gagers are classified in 
the GS-7 or journeymen group. The basic starting salaries for gagers 
are : $3,795 for GS-6 employ ees; $4,205 for GS-7 ; and $4.620 for GS 
Most gagers have been in this service for over 10 years and they find 
the average income now paid of $4,700 per year to be discour: agingly 
low. Inspectors and investigators range in grade from GS-8 to GS-12, 
the majority being classified as GS-8. 

The storekeeper- -gager is an integral part of our revenue system. 
From his job description and from his actual duties, he must be a 
combination of physicist, chemist, accountant and tax lawyer. Alco- 
hol taxes collected directly as a result of the activities of storekeeper- 
gagers amounted to approximately $2,780 million during fiscal year 
1953, or an average of approximately $2,260,000 per storekeeper- 
gager. For each dollar paid out for a gager’s salary, the Government 
receives back nearly $500 in revenue directly resulting from the gager’s 
work. 

In other words, the cost of collection attributable to the storekeeper- 
gager for this tremendous tax revenue is only 0.002 percent. Few 
branches of Government can lay claim to such low-cost efficiency. 

Yet the salaries of storekeeper-gagers have not kept pace with the 
mounting cost of living. For example, since 1939 the salary of a 
GS-6 trainee gager has increased 72.5 percent; that of a GS-7 gager, 
62.0 percent; and that of a GS-8 gager, 59.1 percent. During this 
period of time the cost-of-living index as reported by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics has risen 95 percent, causing the average storekeeper- 
gager salary to lag behind the cost of living increase between 22 per- 
cent and 35 pe reent. You can readily see that a 10 percent increase 
would indeed be a modest one. 

It is common knowledge that in most large industries which are un- 
ionized, wages have kept abreast of the increase in the cost of living. 
Our work is at the industrial plant or distillery where we work along- 
side the employees of private industry. I am sure that this committee 
will understand the detrimental effect on employee morale which re- 
sults when career Government employees with important revenue re- 
sponsibilities work daily with private industry employees having 
fewer responsibilities but substantially higher pay. It must be remem- 
bered too that gagers often work at remote locations where they must 
lose 3 or more hours per day traveling by public conveyance or in our 
own vehicles to daily assignments. Frequently, this travel expense is 
not compensated. 

Our association has seriously and conscientiously studied the prob- 
lem of pay increases for Government employe es. Ww e believe th: at the 
fairest method of adjusting Federal salary scales at the present time is 
by granting grade increases which will bring each grade up to a level 
corresponding percentagewise to the increase in the cost of living since 
1939. Any adjustment in salary scales which is not linked to increases 
in the cost of living is unrealistic and can be damaging to morale. 

,efore concluding my remarks I should like to comment briefly on 
two attitudes of administration spokesmen which puzzle our mem- 
bership and cause some feeling of resentment or of unfair treatment. 
The other day, according to the press, Chairman Young of the Civil 
Service Commission recommended to this committee that any pay- 
raise legislation enacted by this Congress should become effective on 
the first pay period following enactment. We can well remember assur- 
ances given our membership during the last campaign year imme- 
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diately after the President vetoed pay increase legislation, that fair 
pay increase legislation would be recommended early in the new Con- 
gress—and that the increase would be made retroactive. Mr. Young’s 
recommendation seems to us to be a repudiation of these “campaign 
promises.” We deserved an increase last year; if Congress gives us a 
pay increase this year it should be retroactive to July 1, 1954. 

The second attitude which we cannot understand is the apparent 
willingness to assume that postal employees deserve more generous 
treatment than classified workers. We agree with the observations 
of Representative Broyhill of Virginia that there is no justification 
for this discriminatory treatment. ‘Postal salaries have been increased 
69 percent since 1939 as compared to an average of 55 percent for 
classified employees. The disparity in the treatment of the two groups 

‘an only be rationalized in terms of the effectiveness of the political 
ia er which the two groups exert. We earnestly urge that classified 
employees should receive at least as much increase as postal employees. 
Cost-of-living indexes indicate we should receive more. 

To summarize the position of my organization: (1) We believe we 
deserve at least a 10 percent increase as proposed by the Senate—and 
that increase should be applied to the different grades in proportion 
to how the particular grades have kept pace with increases in the cost 
of living since 1939; (2) we believe any increase should be made retro- 
active to July 1, 1954, if the administration intends to fulfill its cam- 
paign pledges that Federal employees would not suffer from the 
President’s veto of last year’s pay increase legislation; and (3) we 
see no justification for giving postal employees a higher percentage 
increase than is given to classified employees. 

I want to thank the members of the committee for extending me 
the privilege of appearing before the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any questions ¢ Mr. Davis? 

Mr. Davis. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The CrarrmMan. Mr. Rees? 

Mr. Rees. Thank you, I have no questions. 

The Crairman. Thank you very much, Mr. Cranage. 

Mr. Cranace. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
Committee. 


STATEMENT OF ROSS A. MESSER, LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE, 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF POST OFFICE AND GENERAL SERVICE 
MAINTENANCE EMPLOYEES 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Ross A. Messer, legislative representative, 
National Association of Post Office and General Service Maintenance 
Employees. 

Mr. Messer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, for this opportunity to appear before you today. My name is 
Ross A. Messer, legislative representative, National Association of 
Post Office and General Services Maintenance Employees, represent- 
ing the custodial employees of the postal field service and General 
Services Administration. I appear before you today in behalf of the 
crafts, protective, and custodial employees of the General Services 
Administration. 

[ also wish to express our appreciation to the chairman and mem- 
bers of the committee for their great interest in the matter of adequate 
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salaries for all Government employees. I would also like to take this 
opportunity to thank Chairman Murray, Congressman Rees, Broy- 
hill, Rhodes, and Moss of this committee, and other Members of Con- 
gress who have introduced the various bills affecting Classification Act 
employees. 

Chairman Young of the Civil Service Commission has appeared be- 
fore you and endorsed a very moderate salary increase for the large 
majority of the employees, w hile a small minority in the upper grades 
would receive a sizable increase as set forth in H. R. 4820. We fully 

realize that there must be a certain differential between the various 
seelia in order to keep the proper balance, however, we do not believe 
in giving all of the differential to a few employees in the higher grades 
and letting those in the lower grades suffer. 

Chairman Young has recommended increases for the CPC grades 
as follows: CPC- 1, $75; CPC-2, $75; CPC-3, $73; CPC4 “$135: 
CPC-5, $126; CPC a $140; CPC-7, $165; CPC-8, $260; CPC-9, 
$265; and CPC-10, $285. The above increases as recommended by 
Chairman Young and the administration would cost $13,183,466. This 
is a sizable increase when compared with the administration’s recom- 
mendations of a year ago costing approximately $5,433,268, which 
gave 62,000 CPC employees no increase, while granting increases rang- 
ing from $26 to $235 to the remaining 46,000 employees. The salary 
increase for the CPC grades as rec ommended by the administration is 
approximately $8 million more than the increase recommended last 
year, but we do not believe that this is a sufficient increase. Last year 
Chairman Young stated that the abolition of the CPC grades with the 
transfer of 35,000 employees to the GS grades of the C lassification Act 
and the placing of the other 73,000 under local wage boards for salary 
purposes would cost $36,500,000. We can see no reason for denying the 
(PC employees a greater portion of the increase that they w ill receive 
when going under wage boards. These employees have been waiting a 
number of vears to receive adequate salaries, and the Commission has 
recognized that they were not adequately paid by recommending on 
numerous occasions that. they be placed under local wage boards for 
salary purposes. We feel that it is an injustice to deny these employees 
the salary to which they are entitled as the Chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission has advised this committee as to the cost, but has 
submitted a recommendation for an increase amounting to only about 
40 percent of the amount they are behind. 

The 4.9 percent increase which the administration proposes may 
be 4.9 percent for some groups, but it is not a 4.9 percent increase for 
the employees in the CPC grades. Below I am setting forth the 
amount of increases for the various CPC grades, and the percentage 
increase on the entrance rate of the grade as set forth in Chairman 
Young’s presentation. I am also setting forth the percentage increase 
which the employees in the top rate of each CPC grade will receive. 
The majority of the employees in the CPC grades are in grades 2, 3, 
4,5,and 6. The employees in the entrance rate of CPC-2 would receive 
an increase of 3.1 percent or $75. The employees in the entrance rate 
of CPC would receive an increase of 2.9 percent or $73. The em- 
ployees in the entrance rate of CPC-4 would receive 4.9 percent or 
$135. Employees in the entrance rate of CPC-—5 would receive an in- 
crease of 4.2 percent, or $126. The employees in CPC—6 would receive 
an increase of 4.4 percent, or $140. It is interesting to note that the 
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increase in the entrance rate of each of these groups, with ~ exception 
of CPC-4. is less than 4.9 percent. and CPC-3 is only 2 


Increase proposed by administration for CPC grades 

















Increase over pres- i} Increase over pres- . 
aeaedt teeta Percent re Percent 
ent entrance rate iactniaine | ¢ nt entrance rate Lanrenan 
tne, Mie Lie) Serene | —! over top 
| Amount | Percent rate | Amount | Percent rate 
contains ane —— —cteesinthiiinabsisall acd a 
CPC-1. 75 | 4.1 | 2.4 || OPC-6._.._.- 140 4.4 3.8 
CPC-2 75 | 3.1 3 — 165 | 4.8 4.0 
CPC-3.. 73 2.9 | AT Ree eo cwtew nce 260 | 7.0 5.7 
CPC--4____- 135 | 4.9 | OR: th Cae. o.oo w suns re 265 | 6.4 5.4 
Pts... ssn. = 126 4.2 6H GOPOSO: .. .nonnax | 285 | 6.2 5.3 
| | | 





The salary increase recommended by the administration is com- 
puted on the entrance rate of the grade and then applied equally to 
the other six steps in the grade. To me, this is certainly discriminat- 
ing against all employees other than those in the entrance rate of the 
gr ade. Of the 108,812 employees in the CPC grades, only 12.5 percent 
are in the entrance rate of their grades. This leaves 87.5 percent who 
are receiving less than the percentage shown by the administration for 
that particular grade. 

Mr. Rees. Would you make that statement again ? 

Mr. Messer. Of the 108,812 employees in the CPC grades, only 12. 
percent are in the entrance rate of their grades. This leaves 87.5 ln 
cent who are receiving less than the percentage shown by the adminis- 
tration for that particular grade. 

It would appear to me that each step in each grade could be adjusted 
percentage-wise without throwing the entire schedule out of balance. 
If this cannot be done, the percentage should be computed on the 
fourth or middle step and then applied to the steps above and below, 
which would in all instances come nearer to giving an average increase. 
H. R, 2422 by Congressman Moss and H. R. 2876 by Congressman 
Rhodes, provides an average 10 percent increase, and the increases 
have been computed on each step of the grade and, in our opinion, 
would come nearer meeting the needs of the employees than the ad- 
ninistration’s bill, H. R. 4820, introduced by Congressman Rees and 
H. R. 4688 introduced by Chairman Murray. 

Mr. Chairman, there is a group of 1,465 former postal employees 
who were transferred to GSA by Reorganization Plan 18 of 1950 and 
to the Classification Act of 1949 for salary purposes. All of the bills 
under consideration today exclude this group of former postal em- 
ployees from receiving any salary increase due to their receiving 

salaries in excess of the top longevi ity rate of their grade. At the time 

of the transfer this group of employe es was promised that they would 
lose no benefits and that their salaries would be fully protected after 
their transfer to GSA. The protective regulations issued at that time 
did not work out as planned, therefore. protective legislation was 
later enacted by Congress. Public Law 201 of the 82d Congress 
granted the salary increase given at that time to this group of em- 
ployees. We feel that this group of employees are entitled to any 
salary adjustment granted at this time. This can be ac complished by 
amending the bills on page 3, striking out subsection (3), and insert- 
ing new language. The amendment would be as follows: 
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Suggested amendment: Strike out subsection (3) on page 3 and in- 
sert new subsections (3) and (4), and renumber present subsection 

4) to (5). New subsections (3) and (4) would read as follows: 

(3) If his rate immediately prior to the effective date of this act was in excess 
of the maximum longevity rate of the grade, he shall be paid at a rate equal 
to the rate at which he was paid immediately prior to such date, increased by 


an amount equal to the amount of the increase made by this act in such maximum 
longevity rate. 


(4) If he is a part-time char employee and his rate immediately prior to the 
effective date of this act was in excess of the rate provided for his position under 
section 603 (c) (2) of the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, he shall be paid 
at a rate equal to the rate at which he was paid immediately prior to such effec- 
tive date, increased by an amount equal to the amount of the increase made by 
this act in the rate for like positions under such section. 

Subsection (2) on page 3 would grant equivalent increases to 163 
former postal employees who are now receiving salaries between 
longevity steps of their grades. In addition to the amount of increase 
granted, they would be placed in the next higher step of the grade. 
Our proposed amendment would grant the same increase received by 
other employees in each grade to this group of 1,465 former postal 
employees who are denied any increase under the provisions of the 
bills. We are not asking anything extra, but only the same increase 
granted other employees in the same grades. We have attached 
chart setting forth the cost of the above-mentioned amendment saan 
the Moss and Rhodes bills, H. R. 2422 and H. R. 2876; the Murray 
bill, H. R. 4688 and the Rees bill, H. R. 4820. 

Under the provisions of the fringe benefit bill, Public Law.763, 83d 
Congress, the CPC grades will be abolished with certain employees 
being transferred to the GS grades of the Classification Act and the 
remainder being placed under local wage boards for salary purposes. 
Recently we have received letters from our locals in the large metropol- 
itan areas relative to the injustice that was going to take place due to 
the abolishing of the CPC grades, as in many instances guards who 
were formerly in CPC-4 would be receiving smaller salaries than 
laborers who were formely in CPC-2. This is particularly true in 
the industrial and high-wage area cities. Under the fringe benefit 
bill guards in CPC-—4+ would be placed in GS-2, which pays the 
same salary as CPC+4. The top rate of GS-2 is $3,230 per annum. 
The administration has recommended an increase of $135 which would 
make a total of $3,365 per annum or a top pay of $1.61 per hour. In 
the Civil Service Commission’s booklet Basic Pay Data, December 
1954, part D, pages 73 and 74, Navy and Army-Air Force wage board 
rates, it is set forth that laborers in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
San Diego, San Francisco, Chicago, St. Loius, and Los Angeles, all 
have an hourly rate equal to or greater than the guard’s rate of $1.61 
per hour. 

Mr. Chairman, we would like to propose that the committee give 
consideration to an amendment to the bill that is reported to provide 
that guards be placed in GS-3, and that under Civil Service Commis- 
sion regulations guard supervisors be assigned to the appropriate 
grades. We have prepared a chart showing the cost of this seepenes 
adjustment which is attached hereto, and we would like to have it 
inserted in the record at this point. 

I wish to thank you, Mr, Chairman and members of the committee, 
for this opportunity to appear before you today and present the v iews 
of our association on salary increase legislation for Classification Act 
employees. 
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(The matter previously referred to is as follows:) 


Taste B-1.—Distribution of employees of the Federal Government and the 
municipal government of the District of Columbia in full-time positions 


subject to the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, by schedule, grade, 
and step, all areas, June 30, 1954 


Number of employees 


Schedule and 



























grade A Regular 
Total a of Intermediate steps mets f Longevity steps 
| grade 

All groups 83,057 203,120 151,661 (121, 169 (100,390 | 75,885 | 73,890 (223,752 28, 302 132 756 
GS, all grades_| 874, 245 189,532 140, 563 |109, 649 | 89,564 | 67,984 | 63,677 {190,839 | 18, 550 (3, 401 486 
Das 6, 332 3, 605 349 312 189 219 R87 155 4 
2 97,125 | 31, 228 9, 982 9, 325 5, 722 6,368 | 19,074 2, 364 297 2t 
3 181,642 36, 659 23, 652 | 17,582 | 12,442 | 15,216 | 44, 695 4424 739 82 
Races 132, 557 | 20,016 13,998 | 10,493 9,983 | 14,861 | 41, 457 3, 377 704 115 
Siu 93,598 | 15,072 11,407 | 13,489 | 10,527 8,226 19, 926 2, 089 491 94 
6 36, 687 5, 253 : 4, 192 3, 865 4, 232 4,051 9, 191 950 154 | 26 
88,776 | 18, 347 1, 11,539 | 10, 133 6, 500 6,543 | 17, 163 3, 099 544 71 
8... 21, 552 3, 105 2, 944 2. 2, 360 3, 653 1, 973 4, 709 394 48 ll 
9 78, 490 | 16,191 | 15,498 | 10, 9, 439 5, 768 4,876 | 14, 068 1, 578 374 | 49 
10 13, 716 2. 363 1, 883 2.105 1, 518 2, 035 1, 344 2, 305 120 36 7 
a1. 7,034 | 12, 608 7, 623 5, 317 2, 990 weal eo 
ie 9, 920 9, 261 5, 968 3, 185 2, 165 5, 433 
13 6, 485 5, 775 3, 520 1, 786 1, 328 2 858 
14. 2, 623 2, 451 1, 432 655 450 1, 121 
15 1, 285 1, 044 706 93 922 
16_- 169 124 145 ll 18 . 
17 96 45 27 1 7 
18 81 
CP ( all 

grades....-- 108,812 | 13,588 | 11,098 | 11,520 | 10,826 7, 901 10,213 | 32,913 9, 752 731 270 
& 24 16 1 2 4 : 1 
2.. 24, 911 5, 213 3,074 2, 335 2, 092 1,012 1, 351 6, 426 3, 320 9 a 
- 21, 965 2, 504 2, 292 2, 330 1, 976 1, 737 2, 362 6, 684 2, 024 30 26 
Riess 12, 72 1, 325 998 1, 059 1, 245 876 1, 300 4,131 1, 485 150 153 
5. = s 12, 3: 1, 560 1, 156 1, 339 1, 462 924 1, 280 3, 875 518 201 6 
esas 18, 894 1, 866 1,919 2, 749 2, 139 1,079 1, 569 6, 228 1,177 139 9 
ee ae 9,719 546 940 891 959 1, 146 1, 277 3, 061 811 56 2 
waa . 5, O75 320 426 496 624 741 712 1, 452 260 36 s 
_ Jbthein’ 1, 745 157 162 179 192 229 222 520 62 16 6 
10 Se 1, 436 81 131 141 135 157 140 532 95 23 1 

Percentage distribution 

All grouy 00.0 20.7 15.4 12.3 10.2 7.7 7.5 22. 8 2.9 0.4 0.1 
GS, allg 100. { 21.7 16.1 12.5 10. 2 7.8 7.3 21.8 a) 4 1 
] 100.0 56.9 9.4 5.5 4.9 3.0 3.5 14.0 2.5 2 l 
2 100. 0 32.2 13.1 10.3 9.6 59 6.6 19. ¢ 2.4 a (2) 
3 190.0 2.2 14.4 13 0 9.7 6.9 8.4 24. 6 2.4 .4 (2) 
4 100.0 15.1 13 2 10. 6 7.9 7.5 11.2 31.3 2.6 5 1 
5 100. 0 16.1 13 1 12.2 14.4 ] 8.8 21.3 33 5 l 
6 100.0 14.3 13 0 11.4 10.5 11.5 11.1 25. 1 2.6 .4 1 
7 100.0 20.7 16.7 13.0 11.4 7.3 7.4 19.3 3.5 .6 ] 
8 100.0 14.4 13 7 10.9 11.0 16.9 9.2 21.8 1.8 2 1 
9 100.0 20.6 19.7 13.6 12.0 7.4 6.2 17.9 2.0 5 l 
10 100. { 17.2 13.7 15.3 11.1 14.8 9.8 16.8 y 3 ] 
il 100. ¢ $2.4 24.0 14.5 10.1 5.7 13.3 
12 100.0 27.6 25. 8 16. 6 8.9 6.0 15.1 
13 100. 0 29.8 26 6 16.2 8.2 6.1 13.1 
14 100.0 30.0 28. 1 16.4 7.6 5. 2 2.8 
15 LOO. 31.7 25. 8 17.4 2.3 22.8 
16 100.0 36. 2 26.5 31.0 2.4 3.9 
17 100. 0 53.6 26.8 5.1 6 3.9 
18 se 100. 0 100. 0 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE B—1.—Distribution of employees of the Federal Government and the 
municipal government of the District of Columbia in full-time positions 
subject to the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, by schedule, grade, 
and step, all areas, June 30, 1954—Continued 





Number of employees 


oa i 
Schedule and | 


prade Je 
grade Minimum of 





Total grade Intermediate steps Longevity steps 

OPC, all] 

grades j 100. 0 12.5 10.2 10. 6 9.9 7.3 4 30.2 1.0 7 2 
1 100.0 66.7 4.2 8.3 16. € 1.2 
2 100. 0 20.9 12. 4 9.4 8. 4 4.1 5.4 25. 8 13.3 ; (2) 
3 100. 0 11.4 10.4 10.6 9.0 7.9 10.8 40.4 9.2 2 l 
¢... 100.0 10. 4 7.8 8.3 9.8 6.9 10. 2 $2 11.7 1.2 1.2 
5 190.9 12.7 9.4 10.9 11.9 7.6 10. 4 31.4 4.2 
6 100. 0 9.9 10.2 14.5 11.3 5.7 8.3 33.0 6. 2 7 2 
ee 100.0 5.6 9.7 9.2 9.9 11.8 13.1 3 &.3 f 3 
8. 100.0 6.3 &. 4 9.8 12. 3 14. € 14. { 2s. oé 
9 100. 0 9.0 9.3 10.3 11.0 13 12.7 20.8 3. ¢ ) = 
10 100. 0 5.6 9. 1 9.8 9.4 10.9 . 37.1 6. 1.6 1 

1 Excludes 265 charwomen brought under the Classification Act, by Reorganization Plan No. 18 of 1950, 


whose grades had not been established. 
2 Less than 0.05 percent. 


Source: Basie pay data U. 8. Civil Service Commission, December 1954. Pt. B, ] 


Estimated cost of increase for 1,465 employees transferred from the postal 
service to General Services Administration on July 1, 1950, by Reorganization 
Plan No. 18 of 1950, who are excluded from H. R. 2422, H. R. 2876, H. R. 4688, 
and H. R. 4820. The number of employees in the GS and CPC schedules is set 
forth below along with a comparison of the costs between H. R,. 2422 and H. R. 
2876, H. R. 4688 and H. R. 4820. 


H. R. 2422 and 





< H. R. 2876 ee H. R. 482 
Grade sae e i 
pioyees 
Increase Cost Increas¢ Cost Increase Cost 

Gs-2 1 $420 $120 $165. 0 $165 $135. 00 $135 
Gs-3 13 470 6, 110 180. 0K 2 340 150) 00 1. 950 
GS-4... 11 520 5, 720 190. 2. 0% 165. 00 1,815 
CPC-2... 811 190 154. 090 145. 00 117, 595 75.00 60, 825 
CPC-3... 52 205 13, 936 155. 00 §. O60 73. 00 3.796 
CPC-4... 153 420 64, 264 165. 00 98 245 135. 00 0) 655 
CPC BRR 20 446 8. 920 180. 00 3. 6K 126. 00 2, 520 
CPC-6... 47 505 23, 73 190. 00 ® 930 in. OO 6, 580 
CPC-7._. : 66 715 $7,190 205. 00 13, 530 165. 00 10, 890 
CPC-8.__. 9 685 6.165 225. 00 2, O25 260. OO 2, 340 
CPC-9__. $ 725 2, 900 250. 00 1, 000 265. 00 1, 060 
CPC-10 3 760 2, 280 275. Of R25 985. 00 855 
Part-time char employ .es 275 128 35, 200 108. 7 29, G06 48.75 13, 406 

Estimated cost oua 370, 926 185, 405 126, 827 


1 Part-time char employees computed on 30-hour week, or % of full amount 
H. R. 2422 and H. R. 2876—4% of $170____- $128. 00 
H. R. 4688—% of $145. : : 108. 75 
H. R. 4820—% of $75 ' : ‘ 48.75 
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Guard positions, by agency and grade, subject to the Classification Act of 1949 
as amended, continental United States, Jan. 25, 1955 


CPC grades 


Agency ane nasasusent meee amen meee ween eaumemes Wi 
3 4 5 6 7 8 y 10 
Agriculture oe Rad 17 1 ; 60 
Air Force a 68 772 865 142 44 28 § 1, 925 
Army i 7 418 2, 698 1, 749 308 135 45 27 5, 387 
C ommerce 65 11 24 5 B tvuns each 107 
Federal Civil Defense Administration 16 5 ae 2 23 
General Accounting Office ae ; ; . 1 
iaeana il Services Administration 3 2, 091 631 230 62 47 3 12 3, 079 
Hea!'th, Education, and Welfare 142 26 6 3 2 ; 179 
Housing and Home Finance Agency ‘ 9 |_. - 9 
Interior 170 76 18 9 5 l 309 
Justice l 1 
Labor 2 . ‘. ‘ 2 
Library of Congr 3S 51 11 6 3 l 72 } 
National Advisory Committee for 
“erences wities 8 1 a! ~ 9 
Nay} 219 | 1,268| 1,479| 252| 154 97 36| 3.505 
Smithsonian Institution 195 5 1] S l 2 222 
Soldiers’ Home 3 F ; ; | 3 
Tre isury 38 $22 43 39 1 8 l 443 
Veterans’ Administration : 1, 007 124 38 { 3 1,176 
Total ‘ id 4, 519 5, 944 t, 543 833 394 186 &3 16, 512 


Bstimated cost of placing guards in GS-3 instead of GS-2 as required by Public 
Law 763, 83d Cong., and necessary reassignment of guard supervisory posi- 





tions 
. . : . m nt m 

Grade Guards Grade Proposed grade Amou Total cost 

ol increase 

! 
CPC-3 ($3,032 10 | GS-1 ($2, 980) GS-3 ($3, 420) __- $388 | $3, 880 
CPC + ($3, 230 4,519 | GS-2 ($3, 230)__- GS-3 ($3, 420 190 858, 610 
CPC-5 ($3, 454 5, 944 | GS-3 ($3, 420 GS-4 ($3, 655) - 201 1, 194, 744 
CPC-6 ($3, 686 4,543 | GS-4 ($3, 655)_-- GS-5 ($4, 160 4 480 2, 180, 640 
CPC-7 ($4, 035 833 | GS-5 ($4, 160 GS—-4& ($4, 545 = 385 320, 705 
CPC-sS ($4, 490 3044 | GS-6§ ($4, 54 GS-7 ($4, 955 410 161, 540 
CPC-9 ($4, 900 186 | GS-7 ($4,955 ; GS-8 ($5, 370 bo 415 78, 190 
CPC-10 ($5, 315 83 | GS-8 ($5,370) GS-9 ($5, SL 140 36, 520 
Total estimated 4, 834, 829 


The Cuairman. Very well; thank you, Mr. Messer. 

Mr. Messer. Thank you very much. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any questions of Mr. Messer? Thank 
you very much, Mr. Messer. 

Mr. Messer. There is a typographical error on page 1 that I would 
like to have corrected. At the bottom of the page it should be “35,000” 
instead of “35,000,000.” 

The Cuatrrman. Very well, it may be corrected. 

Mr. Messer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. The next witness is Mr. Thomas G. Walters, opera- 
tions director, Government Employees’ Council. 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS G. WALTERS, OPERATIONS DIRECTOR, 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES’ COUNCIL 


Mr. Wavrers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate very much 
being given the opportunity to come back a second time to testify on 
salary bills affecting Federal and postal employees, and I assure you 
[ will make this very brief. We did, in detail, to some extent, state 
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the council’s position on the general question of salary increases for all 
Federal and postal employees. 

However, at that time, when I appeared before the committee, the 
administration’s so-called views on Classification Act people had not 
been presented to this committee officially in the form of a bill. 

Since that time Chairman Young has testified and outlined his posi- 
tion, speaking for the administration on salaries for employees other 
than civil-service and postal employees. 

We, in the council, in meeting on Monday of this week after making 
a study of the bills that were before this committee affecting Classitica- 
tion Act people, endorse the principles as outlined im the bills by 
Congressmen Moss, Rhodes, Magnuson, and others, and I especially 
refer to H. R. 2422, and state that as far as the Government Employees’ 
Council is concerned, it is the fairest legislation pending before the 
committee affecting Classification Act people, and we endorse the 
intent of and the provisions of H. R. 1422. 

The major objections we have to the administration’s figure is the 
fact that there is just not enough of it. 

As far as allocating it in the different grade levels and steps is con- 
cerned, why, we have no serious objections to that procedure, but the 
amount of money we feel, Mr. Chairman, is not enough, the amount 
that was recommended by Chairman Young, and it is embodied in bills 
H. R. 4820, introduced by former Chairman Rees, and H. R. 4680, 
introduced by you, Mr. Chairman. 

The allocations of the money in these ae as well as the others, 
are prorated in about the same proportion, but there is just not enough 
money we feel for the needs of the people who we are endeavoring to 
help in this legislation. 

We also recommend that this legislation be retroactive at least to 
January 1 of this year. 

We feel certainly that the employees should get an extra amount of 
money for the time that they have waited and waited for salary 
increases. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, unless there are some questions, that that 
is about the extent of the remarks I desire to make. 

The Cuamman. Are there any questions of Mr. Walters ? 

Mr. Regs. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I have one question. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Rees. 

Mr. Rees. You are here representing almost all of the groups who 
appear before us, are you ? 

Mr. Watrers. Primarily the Classification Act employees. They 
are the majority of the people who are in the council with the excep- 
tion of the people with President Campbe ‘ll, of the American Fede ra- 
tion of Government Employees, and President Stephens of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Technical Engineers. Most of the craft people have 
some employees under the Classification Act, but the bulk of their em 
ployees are blue-collar workers like IBEU, machinists and so forth, 
who are under wage boards. 

The CuairmMan. Are there any other questions ? 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Walters, in going over the schedule as proposed by 
Civil Service Commission Chairman Young, it begins at $75 for CPC 
1 and goes up to $285 for CPC 10. What is your viewpoint, or atti 
tude, as to whether the increases for this group of employees should 
correspond in amount to the increases for postal employees ¢ 
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Mr. Waters. I certainly feel that there is no justification for it 
not being comparable with postal employees’ increases. 

Mr. Davis. What is the cause for the difference, where did it origi- 
nate, and why should there be a difference between the increases for 
the two grades of employees? 

Mr. Waurers. Actually, I do not know, Congressman Davis. As 
far back as I have had any connection with it there has been a differ- 
ence in the salaries especially in the CPC schedules. 

Mr. Davis. Have you ever known why, or what it was based upon? 

Mr. W ALTERS. No; 1 did not. 

Mr. Davis. You do not know at this moment? 

Mr. Watters. No; I donot. I wishI did. 

Mr. Rees. You formerly represented one of the postal groups, did 
you not / 

Mr. Watters. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Rees. Now you have moved over, and you are representing 
postal and Classification Act people ? 

Mr. Watrers. Yes, sir: that is correct. 

Mr. Davis. Are you in a position to be fair and impartial in your 
viewpoint, Mr. Walters ? 

Mr. Waurers. Well, | hope I am; I certainly want to be. 

Mr. Davis. You now represent both of them ? 

Mr. Watters. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Davis. I am very anxious to get that information, as to why 
there is that difference. 

Mr. Watters. Many years ago there was an effort started to elimi- 
nate the CPC schedules, and by September 1 of this year it will be 
done. In fact, a good portion of them were transferred the first pay 
period after March 1, and it is our understanding, after having sev- 
eral conferences with officials of the Civil Service Commission that 
they are attempting to transfer the remaining group of CPC effective 
after the first pay period in July. Of course, the law provides that it 
must be done by September. The Commission has been cooperating in 
an effort to bring this about as fast as they can set up the machinery 
and get it into operation. 

It. was the intent of Congress, I am sure, and I think if you will read 
the hearings you will find that that is true, it was the intent of Con- 
gress to transfer these craft people from CPC to wage-board coverage. 
I believe that their present system salaries, as you touched on it a mo- 
ment ago was too low, and had been too low for all of these years, 
and by transferring these people over to wage-board coverage they 
would receive substantial salary increases. 

I recall a few years ago when our distinguished former Chairman 
of the Civil Service Commission, a native Georgi: an, made a ee 
before the Senate Post Office and Civil Service “Committee which w 
something to this effect, and I am not quoting him exactly, but it wa 
his opinion after checking a comparison of the work done that the 
CPC people were being paid several hundred dollars, in many cases, 
less for the same type of work that the employee was receiving under 
the wage board, and over the years we continued to build up that feel- 
ing to ‘transfer it, and this committee, along with the Congress, last 
year put the finishing touches to that legislation. 

So, it seems to me that if the intent of | Congress is carried out, and 
I have no reason to think that it will not be at this moment, that after 
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about July 1 the thing that you have asked the history of will be cor- 
rected to a large degree, and especially as it affects the CPC people. 
They go over to the general schedule. 

The Cuarreman. And some of them will go to the wage board? 

Mr. Watters. The ones that will go to general sc schedules have al- 
ready been transferred, some 35,000, - but the remainder , or the ones 
that are being transferred, the craft people, will go to the wage board. 

The CHamMan. They go to the wage board ? 

Mr. Watters. Yes, sir, ‘they zo to the wage board. 

On Monday of this week there was a meeting of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, between personnel people affecting the General Services 
Administration and the Veterans’ Administration and others, along 
with some of our people, and it was a very informative conference. I 
understand—I was not privileged to be there—everybody seemed to 
be moving to bring about the intent of Congress to transfer these 
people over to wage boards as early as possible. 

Mr. Dowpy. Mr. Walters, as I understand it, you do not feel that 
there is any conflict in your representation of postal employees and 
classified employees ? 

Mr. Watters. Is there any conflict of interest? 

Mr. Downy. Yes. 

Mr. Watters. No, I do not think so. 

Mr. Downy. I do not think so either, and I do not think that there 
was any intent on the part of the committee to infer that. 

Mr. Watters. No; I do not think so either. 

Mr. Rees. When I was on this committee years ago Mr. Walters 
used to appear on behalf of the postal employees. 

Mr. Watters. Yes, sir, that is right. 

Mr. Rees. As I recall especially for the rural carriers. 

Mr. Watters. That is right. 

Mr. Rees. And now he represents two groups. I did not mean that 
there was any conflict of interest. 

Mr. Dowpy. I knew that, but I wanted to clear it up. I knew that 
you did not intend that there was. 

Mr. Watrers. I certainly did not get that impression either. 

Mr. Downy. We are not to understand from your statement, I am 
quite sure, that your attitude and the attitude of your people if you 
do not get 10 percent you do not want anything. 

Mr. Watters. We always come here for a decision with our hands 
out, Mr. Dowdy. I do not think that this committee has ever heard me 
say if you do not give us what we want, we do not want anything. 
When I am hungry I will take bread without any meat. Of course, 
[ would like to have some meat on it, but I will certainly not turn 
bread down. 

Mr. Dowpy. Yes. 

Mr. Watters. In other words, we come in here seeking your con- 
sultation, trying to be helpful if we can, and to present to you what 
we think is the feeling of the people we represent. 

Mr. Dowpy. That was my understanding. I wanted to be sure. 
Knowing some of the things we have been faced with, I thouglit you 
felt the same way. 

The Cuareman. If there are no further questions, thank vou, Mr. 
Walters. 
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Mr. Watrers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee. 

The CHarmman. We only have a few more witnesses. It is now 12 
o'clock and the House is in session, and we cannot finish with them 
today. However, we expect to conclude the hearings on this legislation 
tomorrow. I feel the full hearings will be completed within an hour 
and a half or 2 hours tomorrow. 

Mr. Beiter, can you come back later ? 

Mr. Berrer. No, unfortunately I have an appointment tomorrow 
morning with the Commissioner of Customs at 10 o’clock, and I have 
to meet a group of people Tuesday. 

If it is agreeable to the members of the committee I will be glad to 
file my statement and let it go at that. 

The Cuamman. You may do so, if you desire. 

Mr. Berrer. It is only 2 or 3 pages in length. 

The Cuamman. All right; you may proceed, since you cannot come 
back tomorrow. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ALFRED F. BEITER, NATIONAL PRESIDENT 
OF THE NATIONAL CUSTOMS SERVICE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Berrer. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is Alfred I’, Beiter, and I am national president of the Nation: aul 
Customs Service Association. Our organization is composed entirely 
of Government employees 1 in the United States Customs Service, the 
great majority of whom are longtime career employees in positions 
subject to the Classification Act. 

1 appreciate the opportunity afforded me to present the views of our 
group on the subject of increased pay for Federal workers. 

As you know, Congress approved a 5- percent pay raise for Fed- 
eral employees during the closing days of the last session, but because 
the bill was vetoed these workers have had to wait another year for an 
increase in pay in keeping with increases in the cost of living. 

I think there is general agreement that the whole pay increase matter 
did not get the consideration it merited because of the debate over 
postal rates and efforts to tie salary bills to the postal rate increase pro- 
posals. Postal reclassification plans also complicated the sitution. 

Classified employees have been waiting on the sidelines for these 
issues to be resolved. They have always had to wait at the end of the 
line until the postal workers are taken care of. We do not necessarily 
resent this. We merely state it at this time to point up the fact that 
classified employees are again playing second fiddle. 

According to all the experts, the newspaper columnists and all the 
rest who seem to ~ in the know, the classified employee can expect 
no more than a 5- or 6-percent increase while the postal worker is to 
be favored with an approxim: ite 714-percent pay boost. 

We feel that, in simple justice, the increase provided should be equal 
for both groups. There is no reason why postal workers should be 
favored with a more generous salary increase than classified employees. 
I know you can —- iate the justice of this. 

We hope the Congress will give careful thought and study to the 
pay problem. We hope that the | pay boost you pr ovide will be generous 
and that it will correct the long-standing discrimination against those 
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in the classified service and that funds will be made available to the 
agencies to absorb the cost of the increased payrolls. 

We are very much concerned with the Budget Bureau’s efforts to 
force agencies to absorb the cost of benefits provided by Congress. 
There is little cause for rejoicing when increases in pay and so-called 
fringe benefits are provided in a manner which requires reduction-in- 
force not ices to career employees. 

Government workers have generally had a bad time of it in the past 
few years. They have been put through the wringer w ith. reorganiza 
tion pl: us, reclassification proposals, grade reductions, budgetary re- 
strictions, reductions in force, elimination of overtime, and so forth, 
all resulting in income losses. They have had to assume additional 
workloads due to reductions in force and due to the policy of letting 
vacancies go unfilled. In the customs service, for instance, business 
has increased enormously in the past few years and this workload has 
been handled by less and less employees so that today the staff is almost 
20 percent off the 1946 staff, itself a war-stricken staff. 

Proposals have been made to eliminate grades 6, 8, and 10 in the 
general schedule of classified employees. We are opposed to this. It 
is a fact that, taking the Government service as a whole, there are 
many times the number of employees in the odd-number grades, that 
is, 5, 7, 9, and 11, than there are in the even-number grades, 6, 8, and 
10. But this is not true in customs. Out of our 8,000 customs em- 
ployees, I should venture a guess that there are more than 25 percent 
of them in one of these 3 grades. Most of our customs inspectors, for 
instance, are in grade 6. If these grades are eliminated there is little 
prospect that incumbents will be moved toa higher grade. It has been 
our experience that employees are more apt to be downgraded than 
moved to a higher level when changes of this kind take place. I can 
see ho justification for it at all. In fact, 1 can see no real purpose or 
advantage to it. 

There are two bills pending before your committee, one by Con- 
gressman Lesinski, H. R. 3255, and another by Congressman Becker, 
H. R. 3085, to protect employees whose jobs are downgraded by post- 
audit action of the Civil Service Commission from salary losses. We 
hope you will report out a bill of this kind or add an appropriate 
amendment to the salary bills for the same purpose. 

We have a situation at the port of New York where the Customs 
Bureau in good faith allocated a group of employees to appropriate 
grades. ‘The employees remained in those grades for more than 2 
years when, without too much notice, they were downgraded upon 
postaudit by the Civil Service Commission. This has caused much 
resentment and dissatisfaction among the employees which I think 
you will agree is understandable. This would never happen in private 
industry. If it did, it would cause a strike. 

There seems to be general agreement that the purchasing power of 
the Government worker in this year of 1955 is less than it was in 1939 
and we are confident this committee will report a bill which will pro- 
vide an adequate pay boost for our Government employees. We are 
glad to rest our case in vour hands. 

I thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. Beiter. We are always glad to 
hear Mr. Beiter. He is a former colleague and Member of the House. 
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Mr. Berrer. I had the honor and the privilege of serving with both 
Mr. Murray, the present chairman, and with Mr. Rees. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any questions of Mr. Beiter / 

Mr. Berrer. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the committee. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Thomas Maddock, representing the National 
Association of Federal Mechanics. 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS MADDOCK, CHAIRMAN, LEGISLATIVE 


COMMITTEE, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FEDERAL MECHANICS, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Mappock. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is Thomas Maddock. I am chairman of the legislative commit- 
tee of the National Association of Federal Mechanics. 

t is greatly appreciated that our committee is given the opportunity 
to pr vce before your committee the opinion and “desires of the skilled 
mechanics and helpers we represent, known as the craft, protective and 
cus toils il service of the Classification Act of 1949 as amended. They 
are machinists, blacksmiths, sheet-metal workers, electrical workers, 
carpenters, plumbers, steamfitters, painters, refrigeration mechanics, 
elevator mechanics, operating engineers, and helpers, and so forth. 

I think we subinicted evidence for the 83d Congress showing the 
type of work that the skilled mechanics we represent perform, and a 
comparison with the wages they receive, along with other Govern- 
ment mechanics, and industry. I feel that the OR qual pay for equal 
work” clause in the Classification Act should be lived up to. 

I feel that the CPC classification wrongly presents the qualifications 
of these mechanics for the type of work they perform. 

The employees feel that they are entitled to a decent wage adjust- 
ment to bring the rate of $1.54 per hour up to the $3.25 per hour paid 
other Government mechanics. They hope that your committee will 
provide a fair wage increase. 

The CHarrman. If there are no questions, we thank you very much, 
Mr. Maddock. 

Mr. Mappock. Thank you very much, sir. 

The Cuairman. We expect to conclude the hearings on the increase 
in pay bills for Federal employees tomorrow, and the committee will 
adjour n until 10 o’clock ee morning. 


(Thereupon, at 12:15 P . m., the committee adjourned until tomor- 
row, Friday, March 18, 1! N55, a 10 a. m.) 
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FRIDAY, MARCH 18, 1955 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON Post OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m, Hon. Tom Murray (chairman) 
presiding. 

The Cuatrman. The committee will come to order, please. 

The hearings will be resumed on the various bills before the com- 
mittee dealing with salary or pay for classified employees. 

The first witness this morning is Mr. Edward W. McCabe, chairman 
of the committee on legislation - for the National Association of Inter- 
nal Revenue Employees. 

Mr. McCabe is from my home State. I know him personally and he 
has been my friend for many years. 

Weare pleased to greet you here this morning, Mr. McCabe. 

Mr. McCasr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is a pleasure to be 
before your fine committee this morning. 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD W. McCABE, NASHVILLE, TENN., CHAIR- 
MAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION FOR NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF INTERNAL REVENUE EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Rees. May I add, Mr. Chairman, that Mr. McCabe has appeared 
before this committee on other occasions. 

Mr. McCase. Yes. 

Mr. Rees. He is always favorably received and it is a pleasure to 
welcome you, Mr. McCabe. 

Mr. McCaze. Thank you, Mr. Rees. 

[ want to say that I am certainly grateful for the fine work you 
gentlemen are doing and have done for the classified and other Federal 
employees. 

I am Edward W. McCabe, Nashville, Tenn., chairman of the com- 
mittee on legislation for the National Association of Internal Revenue 
Employees. I am an employee of the Internal Revenue Service and 
am here on annual leave from my position in the district director’s 
office, Nashville, Tenn. Our association is unaffiliated and is entirely 
independent to any other organization. It is composed only of Inter- 
nal Revenue Service employees and has more than 21,000 members. 
Our membership is composed of clerical and technical employees. We 
are career employees under civil service and are engaged in the field 
of collecting Federal taxes. Our association operates entirely on a 
mutual interest basis. With the exception of the secretary- -treasurer, 
no officer receives any compensation. We do not employ any repre- 
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sentative for the purpose of attempting to influence Members of Con- 
gress on legislative matters either existing or proposed, we merely 
ask that the employees of the Service be given the same consideration, 
the same opportunity and the same prevailing wage that they would 
receive in large and well-established private employment. 

The National Association of Internal Revenue Employees, at its 
national convention held in Jacksonville, Fla., on September 1954, 
unanimously approved a resolution to provide for a salary increase for 
internal revenue and other classified employees. According to latest 
statistics the cost of living has increased approximately 4 percent since 
the last employee raise in July 1951. This percentage does not accu- 
rately reflect, however, the fact that the cost of living has, since 1939, 
increased at least 95 percent. Previous raises of Federal employees 
were not adequate to offset the advanced cost of living. 

In addition to the actual cost of living increase we are living in a far 
creater era of economy. Our economy of yesterday has fast expanded 
until now certain articles which were formerly considered luxuries are 
now necessities. We are living with an improved standard of living. 
A college education is now considered a “must.” The need for higher 
education is apparent. The Federal employee must provide for this 
education for his family. The cost of education has increased con- 
siderably. The cost of books, tuition and room and board have im- 
posed an additional burden on the Federal employee who desires that 
his children have a college education. This 1s just one item of the 
increased cost of living. 

Analyze the rental situation. People who are required to rent 
preiises are now paying at least double what they were formerly pay- 
ing and in addition are probably furnishing their own heat and other 
utilities. 

I am sure though that I do not need to elaborate on the need for a 
salary increase. You gentlemen practically unanimously agreed to a 
salary increase in the 83d Congress. But for the veto of the President 
we would now be enjoying the benefits of your labors, 

In the final analysis now the whole question devolves itself on one of 
which would be the best pay raise bill for the classified Federal em- 
ployee. In the Internal Revenue Service I had occasion recently to 
visit our New York office and I know there that in the lower grades we 
cannot compete with private industry. In other se ctions of the country 
perhaps we can favorably compete, however, I do feel that we should 
all have a minimum increase. If the Federal Government is to attract 
and retain persons of intelligence, integrity, and industry to effectively 
and economically conduct its essential functions, adequate salaries 
must be paid to its public servants. The ceilings on salaries should be 
increased. I had a statement in here that salaries of our Congressmen 
and Senators should also be substantially increased. That has been 
done, but I noticed our distinguished chairman voted against it 
although TI felt that he should have had it. I know how he felt, but 
I felt that our Congressmen and Senators were certainly entitled to 
the raise they got. 

To be able to obtain the high caliber of employees nec essary for 
efficiently managing our National Government we should pay salaries 


compar: able to big industry. After all, we are the largest e mployer in 
the United States. 
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The year 1955 promises to be an eventful one. Outward signs are 
that it will be one of the biggest years in history. From all indica- 
tions the cost of living will not stand still. 

In our Internal Revenue Service employees are practically pro- 
hibited from doing any outside work because of the fact that the out- 
side work may have an effect on the work they perform in the Service 
insofar as it may relate to the business in which they might be ei- 
ployed. Accordingly, perhaps more than any other Federal e mployee, 
the Internal Revenue Service employee must depend on his Pp rycheck 
for his existence. A collection officer’s entrance salary will be less 
than $3,500 per year; yet a collection officer must be f: amiliar with 80 
or more different classes of tax, be 1 ‘equired to collect taxpayer delin- 
quent accounts which could result in the seizure and sale of a taxpayer's 
assets and even the closing of a taxpayer’s business. His job is an 
important and exacting one. 

An internal-revenue agent will have an entrance salary of $4,200 
per year. He must be an expert accountant, must be able to audit and 
extract information from the most intricate sets of books. His work 
could lead to the assessment of additional taxes of many thousands of 
dollars. 

Our window tellers and cashiers are daily collecting millions of 
dollars throughout the United States and the average salary of a 
window teller is $3,150 per year. 

I know that you gentlemen. will give favorable consideration for an 
increase in salary for classified employees. I would like to recom- 
mend that a percentage scale be used, with a minimum raise for all 
employees, and I propose that the following salaries be established 
at the entrance grades with a minimum salary increment of $100 pro- 
vided annually for employees through grade GS-9 with a total number 
of 7 steps and 3 longevity steps. For grades GS-10 through GS-18 
an increment of $200 ev ery 18 months with a maximum of 5 increments. 

The scale suggested is as follows: 


Re te $2,750 GS-7 _. $4,500 GS-13 —— 
GS-2_.. | Se ee 4,900 GS-14 .. 10,560 
ae gh ee 3.200 Gs-s............. 5.400 GS-15... tietune Lae 
I ne i a ES 6.000 Ge-iG......cceccu) bere 
GS-5 ce ath) TR ee OS a 
GS-3. a. “00. GS-72... .... Se Ee Oo _.. 16, 000 


Mr. ioe The above scale would show an average increase of 
approximately 10 percent. However, it would more equitably estab- 
lish a difference in grades and compensate the higher-grade employees 
for the additional responsibilities they assume. Quite often there is 
so little difference between the salary of the supervisor that there is 
little incentive to become a supervisor. 

We would also like to strongly advocate that you make this retro- 
active to January 1 and at the same time appropriate sufficient money 
to pay the salaries so that agencies will not have to effect reductions 
in force to meet the obligation. 

I am deeply grateful for the opportunity to present this brief to 
you and urge your consideration of same. 

May I say here, and it is not in the prepared statement that, had 
we been given the raise which you gentlemen voted last year, it cer- 
tainly would have been in effect long before now. I believe the bill 
which has been introduced by the distinguished chairman calls for an 
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effective date of the pay raise about the same time as the effective date 
of the bill. 

We hope that some consideration will be given to making it retro- 
active, if not to January 1, to some other date. 

I am not sure I am correct on yours, Mr. Chairman; it might have 
been March 1, but I was thinking that one of the bills did “make it 
retroactive to January 1. 

The Cuairman. It takes effect on the first pay raise after the enact- 
ment of the bill. 

Mr. McCase. We feel that, had it not been for the veto, we would 
have been enjoying the fruits of your labor now, and we strongly 
urge that the legislation may be made retroactive, and most of all, 
that the appropriation be made to take care of the increased costs 
which I estimate will be anywhere from $275 million to $300 million a 
year. 

It certainly has been a pleasure to be before your committee this 
morning and I want to thank you for this opportunity, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamrman. Thank you, Mr. McCabe. 

Iiow many employees are there now in the Internal Revenue Service ? 

Mr. McCane. There are 54,000 internal-revenue employees—about 
53.000 plus of internal-revenue employees. 

The CHarrman. How many of them are deputy agents and col- 
lectors ? 

Mr. McCase. We have 6,000 collection officers and 10,200 internal- 
revenue agents. There are roughly around 16,000 to 17,000 whom we 
‘all our first line of enforcement men. 

In addition to that, we have an office audit component of around 
4,000. We have about 21,000 enforcement people that we speak of. 

The Cuairnman. What grade do the collection agents in the overall 
office fall in? 

Mr. McCarze. The collection agent starts at grade 5. 

The Cuarrman. At grade 5. 

Mr. McCase. The agent now starts at grade 5 as a trainee and then 
in 5 or 6 months, after which he would be promoted to GS-7, which is 
$4.205. 

So actually the collection officer can, after 6 months, also be promoted 
to GS-7 which is $4,205. 

The Cuatrman. What is the highest grade in the collection office? 

Mr. McCase. The highest gr ade for the collection officer is grade 9. 
We have some spec ialists at grade 11. We have very few of them, and 
maybe, in our district, I would say, maybe 2 percent—no, 3 percent 
out of the hundred; about 3 percent and that is not very many who are 
getting the pay of a grade 11. 

The Cuamrman. How long does it take a collection officer or an agent 
to advance to the higher grade after he enters the service ? 

Mr. McCase. Basically, the requirement would be a year but there, 
again, he would have to have the grade first, and secondly, he would 
have to be assigned to the higher grade work. Once he is assigned to 
the higher grade work. if we had ‘the money, he would be paid at the 
higher grade. That depends upon the circumstances, upon the number 
of grades we have. For instance, in Tennessee, we have 28 at grade 9 
out of about 85, other than supervisors, so we only have roughly, 1 out 
of 4—1 out 314, maybe, who can be in grade 9, but the rest of them 
will be in grade 7. 
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The CuHatrman. Is there need for more agents and collection officers 
today ? 

Mr. McCaze. Yes, we think so, and we hope the House will recon- 
sider what the Appropriation Committee did, as we understand— 
knock the number down to about 500; we asked for 1,500—our belief 
our Commissioner asked for around 1,500 and it was knocked down to 
500, a total of 500. 

Mr. Rees. You asked for an increase of 1,500 ? 

Mr. McCase. Additional agents. 

Mr. Ress. Yes. 

Mr. McCase. That is not in my bailiwick and I am not too familiar 
with it but I understand that he presented a plan for increasing the 
budget based on approximately 1,500 more agents. 

The Carman. While you are here, I would like to call your atten- 
tion to the provisions of H. R. 3255, which was introduced on January 
27, by Mr. Lesinski, providing that the Classification Act of 1945 be 
amended to provide that employees occ upying positions under this act 
who have been placed in any of the classification grades in accordance 
with section 502 (a) and who have been performing the duties of such 
position satisfactorily for a period of 2 years, and ‘who thereafter are 
reduced from such grade by reason of the reallocation of their respec- 
tive positions to lower grades, shall continue to receive the rates of 
basic compensation appropriate to the grade from which reduced, so 
long as they remain in the same respective position ; but when any such 
position becomes vacant the rate of basic compensation of any subse- 
quent appointee shall be fixed in accordance with this act at the rate 
fixed for such lower grade. 

To me, there seems to be much merit in Mr. Lesinski’s suggestion. 
I have not gone into it very carefully but I had a case called to my 
attention when I was home last week, of an employee in the Internal 
Revenue office there. He has been in the Service for a good many 
years, and is a very efficient employee but recently he has been reduced 
in grade. Of course, he has suffered a reduction in salary after these 
years of service. 

What do you think about that suggestion ? 

Mr. McCase. I think Mr. Lesinski is to be commended for intro- 
ducing the legislation. I would consider that it is really a must. I 
feel this way about it: With the classification program as it is, with 
the change in the classification people and the way they interpret 
things from year to year, a man like the man you are speaking of, 
and I am personally acquainted with him, who has been doing the 
work year in and year out, and as all of a sudden they come in and 

say that your job is not a GS-9; it is a GS-7; and you have to go 
back: you say what about the - lassification Act of 1949 that if you 
held the position on October 1, 1949, you will not be downgr: aded ? 
So they get into the question of saying that it is not substantially the 
same job, and we have a lot of argument back and forward, but, getting 
around to this, suppose the employee has held the same position, we 
will say, on January 1, 1950; he would not benefit by the Classification 
Act of 1949, and in 2 or 3 months he would be penalized. 

Whereas, under this bill here, if he held the position for 2 years 
prior to the downgrading—and I think it might even be amended to 
make it 1 year, but certainly 2 years is a step forward, and I think it 
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certainly would be desirable legislation, and I think it should be 
enacted by all means; I think there is a great deal of merit in it. 

The CHatrmMan. Tagree with your position about that. 

Mr. Rees, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Rers. What is the difference between what you call a collection 
officer and an agent, internal revenue agent ? 

Mr. McCasnr. The internal revenue agent is the examining man; he 
is the man who goes around and examines the records. He goes into 
the accounts, checks the books and the entries in the records. Whereas 
the collection officer is the man who will go around and collect the ac- 
counts after the assessment has been made. He will get the return, if 
it has not been filed; or he will assist the taxpayer in filing the return, 
or he will call on the taxpayer and collect, or he will canvass the de- 
linquent taxpayers in filing return; he will assist the taxpayer in 
filing the return. 

The difference is that one is a collector and a canvasser, whereas the 
other one checks up, and establishes the assessment, examines the 
records. 

The agent usually is required to have more accounting than the col- 
lection officer, although there is not too much difference in their quali- 
fications, because we can step our collection officer, after he passes the 
basic test, we can step him up to an internal agent. The grades in the 
internal revenue agent positions go a little higher; I think they go up 
to grade 11. There are more 11’s anyway there than there are in the 
collection officer series. They have about, maybe, 15 percent, whereas 
we have about 3 percent in the collection officer series; so there is a 
chance for advancement into the internal revenue agent series from 
the collection officer series. 

The collection officer is the same thing it was when it was called the 
old deputy collector; he was the deputy collector and now he is made 
the collection officer. 

Mr. Rees. And what is the internal revenue agent called ? 

Mr. McCanr. The internal revenue agent was always called the in- 
ternal revenue agent. 

Mr. Rers. What is the investigator ? 

Mr. McCase. The investigator is called the special agent. 

Mr. Rees. A special agent ? 

Mr. McCape. Yes. 

Mr. Rees. So you have those three different grades ? 

Mr. McCapr. Yes, although there are not so many special agents; 
there are not too many in number; I think there are only some 600 or 
something like that, all over the United States; although there may be 
a few more, but not too many more. 

Mr. Rees. Then you have the special agent ? 

Mr. McCane. Yes, special agent. 

Mr. Rees. And the internal revenue agent ? 

Mr. McCapr. The revenue agent, yes. 

Mr. Rees. And the collector ? 

Mr. McCare. That is right. 

Mr. Rees. Those are the main titles? 

Mr. McCapr. Yes. The special agent is the agent who prepares 
the case in a criminal prosecution. 


Mr. Rees. Yes. 
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Mr. McCase. He is the one who works with the United States at- 
torney to obtain the facts and present them to court, to attempt to get 
conviction in a fraudulent case. 

Mr. Rees. In an individual’s case, I have received a complaint from 
a man who said after he had been an agent for a period of years, and 
thought he had done a good job, now he is moved over in the position 
of the collection officer. It seems to me that would be a demotion. 

Mr. McCapser. As I said, you have got a depressant there, because 
you have only got in grade 11, 3 percent, whereas in the agents, it is 
15 percent; so you have eliminated right there 12 percent of the chance 
of getting a promotion to grade 11. 

Mr. Rees. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Lesinski ? 

Mr. Lestnsxr. Mr. McCabe, the collection agent is the fellow who 
goes to - 

Mr. McCase. The collection officer. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. That is the fellow who goes to the manufacturer, or 
business, and checks the books over / 

Mr. McCabe. That is the internal revenue agent. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. That is the agent / 

Mr. McCane. Yes. 

Mr. Lestnskr. The question I am posing is: Does the collection 
officer assist the man in making out the report, and have you found at 
any time that they purposely make an excuse to make more collec- 
tions / 

Mr. McCase. Let me see if I can follow you on that. 

Mr. Lestnskr. I have in mind a case where the collection officer, 
instead of assisting the man in making a fair return of his income, 
has actually forced the individual to pay a larger income tax than 
he was panpeaed to pay. 

Mr. McCape. Do you mean that the agent went out and examined 
the records / 

Mr. Lestnskr. Yes. 

Mr. McCabe. And said the tax was more ? 

Mr. Lestnskr. Yes. 

Mr. McCapsr. A larger amount / 

Mr. Lesinski. Yes. 

Mr. McCanr. They have the right to appeal, of course; they have 
the right. to appeal to the group supervisor, an informal conference, 
and then they have got the right to go before what is called the appel- 
late division, which is a sort of a branch of the Tax Court; and then 
they can appeal to the Tax Court. 

And if the taxpayer is not satisfied with the return that has been 
made, he certainly should go through the 7 process provided 
in the law, and he ought not to sign what we calla ts or an agree- 
ment; in other words, he should not agree to that: he should go 
through this process. 

Mr. Lestnskr. Well, the officer says to the individual, you can go 
to court, and if you go to court, you will win your case. 

Mr. McCase. But it will cost more—— 

Mr. Lesitnskr. But it will cost vou more than the tax. 

Mr. McCapse. I will say, Mr. Lesinski, that I am sure that Mr. 
Andrews, our Commissioner, would not put up with a man like, that 
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for 2 minutes if he knew about it, if he could substantiate what you 
are saying. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. I am very glad that you brought that out, because 
I do not like to see it. 

Mr. McCare. No, sir; and we certainly do not do that in Tennessee. 

Mr. Lesrnsxt. I am very happy to hear you say that. 

Mr. McCasr. Thank you. 

Mr. Lestnsk1. One further question : Do you find that the employees 
who have been trained are quitting after a period of time, quitting 
the service? 

Mr. McCanr. I do find this, that if you get a young, energetic man, 
who is out of college, and we will say that he has specialized in business 
administration, and he has gotten in so many hours of accounting, 
and he comes into the service as a grade 5 trainee, and then he works 
and at the end of 6 months he is promoted to a grade 7, and he works 
in there; he does not have a chance for a promotion, and he becomes 
dissatisfied. And in the course of his work, he will be examining 
the records, say, of a large corporation, and the large corporation will 
see the man, admire his ability, and so forth; and offer him maybe 
twice as much as he is getting. I have seen them jump exactly from 
$4,200 to $10,000 a year on the man. So here is a big employer who 
wants to get a cood man into his organization; so he says to this 
young man: “Why do you not come with me? Reverse the side of 
the fence you are working on, and we will give you $10,000 a year.’ 

We are losing, say, at the rate of 3 percent a year in my district. 

Mr. Lestnsk1. We have had some statements here to the effect that 
employees of the Federal Government would not quit to take jobs 
in industry. Ido not think that is quite correct. 

Mr. McC apne. That certainly is not true in our area. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cnarmman. Mr. Alexander? 

Mr. Arexanper. Mr. McCabe, I want to ask you this question: I do 
not know which branch of the agency is covered, whether it is the 
special agent or collection officer, “but I had 3 or 4 agents and they 
told me that they were having to work 70 to 80 hours per week. All 
of these fellows are paid on a monthly or yearly salary basis, are 
they not? 

Mr. McCane. Yes. 

Mr. Avexanper. Do you find that situation to be true in your 
district 2 

Mr. McCane. Unfortunately, we did not have any money set up 
to pay wre still do not, and they agree to work on a voluntary 
basis—well, I do not know whether it is always a voluntary basis 
with a—— 

Mr. Atexanpver. With a whip over them? 

Mr. McCase. Something like that. But I know last year, we 
wanted to install a new accounting system and we could not do that 
unless we had to work overtime. I am the Chief of the Division 
there and I have worked 15 days overtime; that is, 120 hours. Of 
course, | was glad to do it because we were in a jam. I do not know 
that the agents in the field, except during the filing period, are required 
to work overtime, or even then, they are not required. We will ask 
them if they want to volunteer to work overtime; that is, during the 
filing period. For instance, right now, we open our office at 7 o’clock 
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and work up until 5:30 to give the taxpayers a little more chance 
to come in and file their returns. There is a couple of hours overtime 
a day. And there will be about three Saturdays when we will be 
working and there are no funds to pay for those employees. There 
are only two ways to handle it: Either to have them work—that is, 
to change their workweek—so they can get off the following Monday, 
ne that is what we are doing, let them off the following Monday or 

1 day the following week. That can either be done or else pay them 
overtime. And since we do not have the money to pay for the over- 
time, we have got to give the public the service. 

Mr. Avexanper. In other words, you would not say that is neces- 

sarily a common practice, hut—— 

Mr. McCase. I would say this, that it is not a desirable practice, 
anyhow. I wish we had the money to pay for the overtime. 1 think 
we should get something in the budget to take care of that, but I do 
not know; that is not my field. 

Mr. ALExANnpeR. Do you have the feeling that it is actually a knife 
over the heads of the supervisor to get it done? 

Mr. McCasr. It is not at all desirable. When I left home yesterday 

I asked my secretary to canvass the people in the office and find out 
who wanted to work Saturady, April 16, with the idea that they 
can get an extra day off at any time within the next 4 or 5 months. 
If they want—we Just passed a list around and if they want to 
volunteer, all right: and if they ‘do not, they do not work; it is not 
necessary. It happens that April 15 comes on a Friday, and the 
is on Saturday, and we want to get as much work processed and in 
the mails as we could. 

Mr. Auexanper. And in order to get the work done, is it necessary 
that you request your agents, those who come to you as supervisors 
and so forth, to have somebody to work overtime in order to get the 
business clone ? 

Mr. McCase. Well, as I said, the filing period ends on Friday and 
a lot of mail comes in on Saturday; and through the following day, 
we will be getting the mail that is posted on Friday, April 15. Now, 
if we can get a lot of that mail processed on Saturday, we can ret 
the money in the bank. In other words, we try to deposit our receipts 
within 24 hours, and we do a pretty good job in Tennessee of getting 
the money in the bank within 24 hours. 

Actually during that period of time we have the peak load to be 
handled. 

Mr. ALexanperR. Do the men who agree to work overtime do 
when you have the heavy load ? 

Mr. McCase. Yes. 

Mr. Atexanper. And work right through, maybe through the sum- 
mertime, and is it the common practice to equalize the thing out? 

Mr. McCase. Yes. There are only about 2 or 3 times in the year 
when they have to work overtime. And they can get . at time off at 
any time they want it, within the next 3 or 4 months, or even within 
the year, if they want to, so far as that is concerned. 

Mr. Avexanper. I was just wondering if this was the common 
practice ? 
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Mr. McCanze. I do not think so. I am sure from what you say, it 
must be in certain districts rather than all over; we do not do it in 
our region. 

Mr. Auexanper. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Moss? 

Mr. Moss. Along that same line, Mr. McCabe, I have had quite a 
few complaints w ith respect to overtime from people in my district. 
Mr. McCase. I know out in California, they have a big job—and 
you are from California. 

Mr. Moss. Yes. 

Mr. McCasr. I know they have some very big districts out there, 
and I do not know what the situation is out there, but I know that 
area has grown in size and the migration of people to the west coast 
has been so terrific that I am satisfied it has just probably grown 
beyond the organization out there, beyond the control of the organ- 
ization for the time being any way. 

Mr. Moss. Now, with reference to the volunteered time, while I 
know it is volunteered, if you are not willing to volunteer you are 
regarded as an unsatisfactory employee ? 

Mr. McCane. Well, that is unfortunate; it should not be that way, 
and certainly it is not the case in my district; 1 am sure of that. But 
the answer to the whole thing, Mr. Moss, would be, of course, to have 
a certain amount of overtime set up in each district to take care of a 
situation of that kind. The desirable thing is to pay these employees 
if they have to work overtime, to pay them for it. 

Mr. Moss. I quite agree with you. 

Now, I am rather interested in the schedule attached to your state- 
ment; that is, the salary scale you have included in your testimony. 
What is the basic difference between the duties of grade 11 and 
grade 12, in your Internal Revenue Service ? 

Mr. McCase. That certainly is a good question, Mr. Moss, 

Mr. Moss. And what is the difference between the basic duties of 
1 12 and 13% 

Mr. McCase. I certainly would be powerless to tell the committee 
that. 

Mr. Moss. Are they not very similar? 

Mr. McCase. The difference I would say would be—and I am just 
trying to apply it to my particular area 
Mr. Moss. Yes. 

Mr. McCanr. In my area, there is a difference in the responsibility. 
Mr. Moss. There is a real difference ? 

Mr. McCase. There is a real difference; yes. And, as a matter of 
fact, in my division, I have 390 employees, and I only have one 12 and 
twoati5. ‘The rest of the grades are on down. 

And there is a real difference in the responsibility. The one at 12 
happens to be an Assistant Chief of our Accounts and Returns Branch, 
and he covers the whole State of Tennessee; that is, he is charged with 
all of the collection officers in the State of Tennessee, and he works 
vith the Chief, of course. 

Mr. Moss. You are talking about the difference between 11—— 
Mr. McCaser. And 12. Now, the 11 man is an office man and the 
11 man—— 

Mr. Moss. Well, let us take the difference between a 12 and 13. 
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Mr. McCase. Well, let us take the man at 11; the 11 is a group 
supervisor. For instance, in Mr. Murray’s own ae of Jackson, we 
have a group 11 supervisor. He has a limited area, we will say, of 
20 counties, whereas the No. 12 man has the whole 95 counties in 
‘Tennessee. 

Mr. Moss. Well, let us take the difference between the 13 and the 12. 
Mr. McCase. The 13 and the 12: The 13 happens to be the chief 
and the 12 happens to be his assistant, so that the 13 is in ch: arge of 
the overall planning and supervision of the office, whereas the 12 
assists him in doing it, and it goes without saying that, in our area, 

there is a distinct difference. 

Mr. Moss. What would be the difference between the 14 and the 13? 

Mr. McCaser. The 14 happens to have—I happen to be him; Lama 
14. We have 4 branches. The DAR, the Accounts and Returns 
Branch; the Accountant Branch: the Cashier’s Branch and the Re- 
turns Processing Branch. I have all 4 of them, where he has only 1 
branch. 

Mr. Moss. And the 15 is what? 

Mr. McCaser. He has got 4 divisions; the Collection Division, of 
which I am Chief; the Intelligence Division, the special agents; the 
internal-revenue agents, and the Auditing Division, and the Admin- 
istrative Division make up the 4 divisions. There is a distinct divi- 
sion in our setup. I know in some organizations, you go to, you will 
find people who are working side by side who m: Ly be 11 or 12'and you 
cannot see the difference in their work. 

Mr. Moss. That is what I am talking about. 

Mr. McCase. Yes. 

Mr. Moss. That is the thing I am getting at, the suggestion here of 
the pattern of difference between the scales. 

Mr. McCasr. The scale I have suggested is 10 percent added to what 
we have now. 

Mr. Moss. It gets rather topheavy ; does it not? 

Mr. McCase. I do not think so. I think you have got a lot of work- 
ing employees at 11, at least, we have. 

r. Moss. I realize that. 

Mr. McCase. And you want to give the supervisors over them a 
little bit more. 

Mr. Moss. Do you use any 10’s in your Service ? 

Mr. McCasr. 10’s? Yes, we have some. 

Mr. Moss. Any 8's? 

Mr. McCapre. Yes; we havea few; I have got a few. 

Mr. Moss. Any 9’s? 

Mr. McCane. A very few. As a matter of fact, you could eliminate 
the 8’s and 10’s, so far as we are concerned. 

Mr. Moss. Do you have any idea why they fail to use 8’s and 10’s, 
as a normal difference in entrance salary, between the 7 and 8, and the 
9 and 10, when you could fill the 8 and 10 grades with— 

Mr. McCase (interposing). I think they have got too many 7’s. I 
think some of the 7’s ought to be in 8’s and some of the 9’s ought to be 
10’s. I do not know why, but that is just the way the classification 
people work. 

Mr. Moss. They are studying the salary system—— 

Mr. McCanz. They have not done it yet ; but classification, of course, 
is a big problem. 
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Mr. Moss. But at any rate, your suggestion is for a 10 percent 
increase ¢ 

Mr. McCane. Yes. 

Mr. Moss. The same for all grades? 

Mr. McCasz. I am suggesting that. 

Mr. Moss. And that represents the views of your organization ? 

Mr. McCase. It does. 

Mr. Moss. Than‘: you. 

The Cuatrrman. Mr. Robeson ? 

Mr. Rogerson. I have no questions and fortunately I have no com- 
plaints, Mr. McCabe. 

Mr. McCase. Thank you. 

Mr. Rozseson. And from my own special field, I feel that the people 
in the Service are qualified, an able type of people. 

Mr. McCase. Thank you, Mr. Robeson. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Alexander / 

Mr. ALexanper. With reference to the suggested pay scale, Mr. 
McCabe— 

Mr. McCase. Yes. 

Mr. Arxanper. You are suggesting that for all classified 
employees ? 

Mr. McCaner. Yes, all classified employees. I certainly do not make 
any distinction. I hope you gentlemen, when you get around to the 
consideration of a pay raise, that you consider us in the same light 
as the other employees of the Coverrment. 

Mr. Avexanper. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Mrs. Harden? 

Mrs. Harpen. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Broyhill? 

Mr. Broynimy. Mr. McCabe, would you like to have the internal- 
revenue people placed on a commission basis ? 

Mr. McCasr. Well, I would like to tell you, that we would like to 
have a revolving fund operation; if you will just start it out now 
and give us a certain percentage, I am sure that we would be able to 
take care of it. 

Mr. Broyniii. I would like to say that from my own personal 
experience and observation, you are doing a very fine job; that those 
in the Service are very thorough, and somehow or another, they can 
always find some additional revenue, and they do it in such a fine way 
and a very pleasant way that they can stick that needle in there and 
maybe get a smile from the taxpayers who really want to file their 
returns properly and pay whatever is due. 

I certainly appreciate the problem which the internal-revenue 
agents have and the way in which they conduct their business in behalf 
of the Government. I think their public relations are very good and 
I think you are to be commended. 

Mr. McCanr. Well, I certainly say, and I think you will find, that 
we certainly try to do just that, Congressman Broyhill. Sometimes, 
of course, you do get exceptions but it is not the fault of the Com- 
missioner; it is not the fault of the Service; it is the individual more 
than anything else. 

Mr. Broyui.. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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The Cuairman. As I understand from your testimony, the em- 
ployee who works overtime is not paid for that overtime because 
the appropriation is not available ? 

Mr. McCase. That is correct. 

The CuarrMan. He has to take compensatory time? 

Mr. McCasne. That is right; he gets compensatory time, time for 
time. There was an argument for a time that if he worked on Satur- 
day, why should he not get 12 hours compensatory time instead of 
8 hours. 

The CHatrMan. Because the pay would be on time-and-a-half basis? 

Mr. McCase. And some of them felt that it ought to be on a time- 
and-a-half basis instead of getting hour for hour. 

The Ciaran. We thank you very much, Mr. McCabe. 

Mr. McCaser. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF VIRGINIA 


The Cuarrman. Our next witness will be our colleague, on the com- 
mittee, Representative Broyhill. We will be glad to hear you, Mr. 
Broyhill. 

Mr. Broyuiti. Mr. Chairman, in my considered judgment the time 
has arrived to call a spade a spade. Unless this distinguished com- 
mittee and in turn the Congress votes to give the classified employees 
a minimum of 714 percent pay increase we will be guilty of a grave 
breach of faith. 

These loyal and efficient workers for Uncle Sam have every reason to 
expect a substantial salary increase. All of us—Democrats and Re- 
publicans alike—who have among our constituents numbers of Fed- 
eral employees have pledged ourselves to grant them a much-needed 
and much-deserved pay increase. We cannot redeem that promise by 
tossing them a bone. We cannot say to those good people who have 
respect and trust in us that a 5-percent pay hike is adequate to meet 
their rising living costs. They know better and so do we. We cannot 
even say in good faith that a 714-percent increase is all they deserve 
when we know full well that they are entitled to more. Yes, Mr. 
Chairman, they actually should have 10 percent. 

I, for one, am willing to go along with 714 percent for one reason 
and for one reason alone. That reason is that we have been led to 
believe that a larger pay increase may result in a Presidential veto 
and a certain doubt exists that Congress will override such a veto. 
For my part, I would in fairness to my vast army of Government 
employee constituents reluctantly part company with the President 
on this issue. I have supported General Eisenhower on every major 
administration proposal and I will support him on most of his future 
proposals because they will be in accord with my own political philos- 
ophy. But on this question I would vote to override the veto. 

Whether we could muster the necessary vote to override a 10-percent 
increase is in grave doubt and I am therefore willing to vote for the 
714-percent increase as a safe compromise—a compromise, Mr. Chair- 
man, which I believe with all my heart the President will accept. I 
feel that it is better to be safe than sorry. I know that the classified 
employees would rather have two-thirds of a loaf than no bread at all. 

ym valid reason that we should grant this increase is that we 
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gave a similar amount to the post-office employees. In the past, post- 
office workers have always fared better than classified workers. I do 
not begrudge the posti il workers the increase they have obtained. I 
feel that they too are entitled to a 10-percent increase at the present 
time. But they should not always be the beneficiary of congressional 
favoritism. The classified employees should share equally in the per- 
centages of wage gain. Under such a system of equity we would have 
no preferred class of Federal workers. All servants of Uncle Sam 
work hard—the classified no less than the postal employees and they 
should receive equal compensation for comparable labor. 

Let us here keep faith with our Federal constituents. Let us 
promptly vote out of this committee a measure granting 714-percent 
pay raise and, Mr. Chairman, let us make it our mission to guide the 
proposal successfully through the House of Representatives with the 
expectation, fully justified, that the Senate will concur and the Con- 
gress as a whole will thus discharge the least part of its obligation to 
postal and classified Government employees alike. And when we go 
home with victory achieved we will enjoy a clear conscience in the 
knowledge we have done the best we can under the circumstances. 
Another day perhaps we can add the third part of the loaf. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I think I can say with pride that I represent 
more classified Federal employees in Congress than any other Mem- 
ber of Congress. There are approximately 80,000 classified employees 
living in my district, and the entire district happens to be practically 
a suburb of the Nation’s Capital. 

I may be charged with some prejudice in my feeling toward the 
classified employees and you might say that there is some political 
pressure. Well, of course, I am partic ularly interested in the welfare 
of the classified employees. That is representative government as it 
should be. I know that if I represented a district where—which had 
another principal industry, such as agriculture, [ would probably be 
a little bit more concerned and have a little bit more k nowledge of 
the problems of the farmer. 

I think it is fit and proper that, representing a Federal employees’ 
district, that the representative in Congress should be sympathetic 
to their problems and be interested in their welfare. I know these 
Federal employees; they are my friends and neighbors, and I know 
that they make a very fine community over in the 10th Congressional 
District; we have less crime and chaos and better participation on the 
part of the citizens than many other areas in the country. 

I feel that if the Federal employees, and this was discussed the other 
day by Mr. Steward representing the National Federation of Federal 
Employees, that if the classified employees were distributed a little 
bit more equally throughout the country, where Members of Congress 
were a little bit better acquainted with them, they probably would have 
fared a little bit better perhaps. 

We have heard a great deal of discussion about the increased cost 
of living. Therefore, it is not necessary for me to go into that any 
further. It has been established that the cost of living has increased 
93 percent since 1939. It has also been established that the increase 
in pay on the average for all Federal workers has not approached 
anywhere near that amount. Some have passed it, but on the average, 
we find it to be much less than the increase in the cost of living. So I 
think it is only fit and proper that we take that into consideration and 
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bring the wages and salaries up to be somewhat in line with the in 
creased cost of living. 

Chairman Young of the Civil Service Commission stated the other 
day that the reason why the administration was not proposing more 
than 4.9 increase for classified employees was because the administra- 
tion could not afford the cost in the light of the increase for the postal 
workers, the military, the Members of Congress, that will approximate 
$1 billion. 

Well, I know that all of us are equally concerned with the fiseal 
problems of the Federal Government but I do not think we can treat 
the cost of the wage increase in the same light with our other fiscal 
possibilities, the same as we would in the purchase of a wastebasket or 
other material items. I know that, from my own experience in busi- 
ness, that we certainly have to economize sometimes. However, we do 
that maybe by limiting the office space and other facilities, advertising, 
change of operating procedures, and things of that sort. We never 
economize at the expense of blood and sweat of human beings. 

We have also found, and I covered this last year in my testimony, 
we have found that whenever we paid the employees of the firm a 
proper wage and kept up their morale, we found that the efficiency 
and the production of these employees in line with that interest on 
our part. And certainly whenever we found inefficiency or lack of 
production on the part of our employees, we found that we could 
usually trace that right back to the morale and attitude on the part of 
our employees. I do not think we can measure human relationships, 
or in other words, put it in dollars and cents form; I do not think that 
this increase, whether you include the military employees, the increase 
to postal employees or not, I do not think we can consider that the net 
cost of the increase actually in the long run will represent that much 
actual cost to the taxpayers. We will get back that cost through in- 
creased efficiency and increased production. But be that as it may, 
{ think the taxpayers of the country are perfectly willing to pay for 
the services that their fellow citizens are rendering to the Federal 
Government. 

We have heard a great deal of discussion about the desirability of 
Federal jobs and that we have many applicants for these jobs. That 
is true. I think we could cut the salaries right across the board 10 
percent and make the jobs less desirable and we would still get more 
applicants for jobs than there are jobs. However, in the long run. we 
would not have the quality of people seeking those jobs and the 
quality of people actually in the Fedral Government that we have now. 
There is no question that the more attractive and competitive we make 
the job, the more efficiency we are going to have throughout the 
Government. 

Back to this subjct of classified employees versus postal employees, 
I do not see how the committee or the Congress could possibly vote a 
bill of 714 percent, or whatever it might be, for the postal employees 
and not report out a bill of at least the same amount for the classified 
employees. I presented figures the other day showing that for the 
postal employees, it has been approximately 69 percent for 10 years 
and it has been 14 percent less for the classified employees for the 
same period of time. They are the total net percentages of increases. 
They are not compounded. I think compounded, it would show that 
each group received an additional 10 percent. However, in the past 
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10 years, we have favored the postal employees for some reason or an- 
other. I have used the term, and others have used the expression, of 
political pressures. We must bear in mind that the postal employees 
do perform services for the Federal Government and it is an important 
service, but they should not receive a greater percentage of increase 
than the classified employees who do an 1 equally important service for 
the Government. There is some reason why the classified employees 
have not fared as well in the past. We would be justified, I think, in 
asking for a 14 percent increase at this time for the classified employees 
over the postal employees. No one is proposing that because we know 
we would not stand a chance of getting it through, but I think it is rea 

sonable for all of us to insist that the classified employees receive at 
least the same amount as that which is received by the postal emplovees. 

[ had a couple of other brief items here I should like to mention. 
| feel that the Treasurer of the United States should receive a little 
higher compensation as the Treasurer of the United States than she 
is now receiving. | believe the salary of the Treasurer of the United 
States is somewhere around $12,000, ‘comparable to a grade 16, 

Mr. Barucnu. Yes, it is a grade 16. 

Mr. Broyuiuy. I think it should be increased to grade 18. I under- 
stand that there are some people under the Treasury Department who 
are GS-18’s. If we were to go out into private industry, I do not 
think we would find any chief accountant in a firm m: aking less than 
some of the bookkeepers i in the same department, so I think we should 
readjust that particular salary. 

These increases in the past and the one that we are acting on right 
now are caused primarily by the increase in the cost of living. There 
is another group of people who are : affected by that same increase in 
the cost of living. Those are our retired civil-service employees. We 
have given them a couple of very meager increases in the past few 
years, one in 1948 and one in 1951. We had a bill last year to increase 
their annuities a total of $72 on two 6-month periods. I will not go 
into detail as to what that bill would do except that to state here that 
in considering this pay increase for the present employees, I feel we 
should increase the annuities of those already on retirement who would 
not receive any benefit otherwise. I am going to offer an amendment 
to that. 

The Cuamman. To the retirement bill or pay bill? 

Mr. Broyuit.. Well, I propose to offer it. I may be subjected to a 
point of order. It is an increase. 

The Cratmman. Do you not think that should be handled sepa- 
rately? We have many, many retirement bills before us and should 
the committee give consideration to all of them, it would take a con- 
siderable amount of time and perhaps delay any increases. 

Mr. Broynit.. If ~ committee turned it down because it was not 
germane to the bill, but yet would be in sympathy with the proposal, 
that would be all right with me, because it would indicate that they 
will vote on it later. 

Mr. Moss. We had an interesting precedent in the recent military 
pay bill that was just passed. 

Mr. Broyniui. Yes. 

I have one more question about this veto. I do not think this is 
proper and the gentleman from California, Mr. Moss, stated also that 
we should not be too concerned with the executive branch veto. 
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Mr. Moss. During the time I served in my State legislature, 1 would 
say at least 90 percent of the bills were vetoed. 

Mr. Broyuitn. I agree that we should not let the threat from the 
executive branch dictate what we should do with respect to legisla- 
tion. There is another side to it. There are many of us who would 
like to see the increase get into the pockets of those who would be 
affected. We have to be realistic and realize that in a lot of legisla- 
tion we have to effect a compromise to assure its successful approval, 
so that is the reason that I would be willing to compromise 714 per 
cent. I hope that | would be wrong that we could get the 10 percent 
all the way through, but I do seriously doubt that. 

Mr. Moss. Would the gentleman agree that compromise is a two- 
way street and implies a little giving on both sides? 

Mr. Broyniwz. I do not agree with an increase of 4.9 percent, but 
they probably feel that their’s is just as justifiable as ours. We are 
proposing 714 percent and we are splitting it in half, in effect, and we 
have done that on the postal employees. I feel confident that we will 
be able to get a 714-percent increase all the way through. I hope we 

can get more. 

I am urging that we vote at least 7.5 percent. I do not see how we 
can vote ourselves an increase, and then an increase for the milit: ary 
and the postal employees and then come out of this committee with a 
very small increase for the classified employees. The only answer we 
can get, if you recall the answer we got from the Chairman of the 
Civil Service Commission, was the Federal Government could not 
afford it. I think we can now afford it. We saved $2.3 billion in 
revenue by voting against the $20 tax exemption, so we have the addi- 
tional revenue for the 7.5-percent increase. 

Mr. Moss. That is not a closed question. We still have to close a 
few loopholes in the Revenue Act of 1954. 

Mr. Broyniny. | agree it is not closed yet, but it is almost. 

That completes my testimony. 

The CHarrMAN. Are there any questions / 

Thank you very much. 

The committee will be glad to hear from Representative John F. 
Baldwin, Jr., Member of Congress from California. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN F. BALDWIN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Batpwin. Mr, Chairman, I am appearing before the House 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee in behalf of a substantial 
increase in the pay scales of the classified Federal employees. 

In my district in California there are four large Federal installa- 
tions. These are: Mare Island Naval Yard, with approximatély 
11,500 Federal employees; Benicia Arsenal, with over 3,000 Federal 
employees; Travis Air Force Base, with approximately 1,000 Federal 
civilian employees; and Port Chicago Naval Magazine, with approxi- 
mately 1,000 Federal civilian employees. In addition, many other 
Federal workers live in my district who are employed at Federal 
installations in Alameda County and in San Francisco. 

I have discussed the necessity of adequate compensation for Gov- 
ernment civilian employees at length with the commanding office rs of 
Mare Island Naval Yard and Benicia Arsenal. These employees have 
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rendered a tremendous service to our Government over the past years. 
We have called upon them for literally heroic work at times during 
periods of crisis, such as the urgent days of World War II and the 
Korean war. They have always responded and done a remarkably 
effective job. The work of the Federal employees at these military 
installations has been outstanding. 

At the present time, we are in danger of losing our most competent 
employees because of the fact that their pay scales are not comparable 
with the pay scales of comparable positions in private industry, This 
would be a tremendous loss to the efficiency of the Federal service. It 
also would have an adverse effect on the appeal of the Federal service 
te new young people who are considering it as a career. 

For these reasons, it is most essential, in my opinion, that this session 
of Congress grant a substantial increase in pay to our Federal classi- 
fied employees. I believe that this increase should be at least com- 
parable in amount to the increase that has been proposed for Federal 
post-office workers. In other words, if the Congress adopts an increase 
for Federal postal workers of somewhere between 7.5 percent and 10 
percent, as now appears likely, it would appear essential that an in- 
crease of at least comparable proportions be granted to Federal classi- 
fied employees. 

The CuarrmMan. Are there any questions of Representative Bald- 
win? 

Mr. Moss. I would just like to make this observation. Mr. Bald- 
win’s district adjoins my district. He has many of the problems that 
face me as a Representative of a like area and our people are seriously 
affected by the low salaries paid in Federal service. We find compe- 
tition from State, local, and municipal governments. It makes it 
almost impossible for the Federal Government under existing salaries 
schedules to recruit the best possible personnel, and I want to compli- 
ment the gentleman on his question. 

Mr. Batpwry. Thank you, Mr. Moss. 

I might say that the commanding officers of Mare Island and Ben- 
icia Arsenal pointed out that the place where they are suffering the 
most severe loss is in the field of electronics. They say that as soon 
as the »y develop a competent man in that field, they lose him very 
r apidly because they cannot compete with what private industry can 
do in the same field. 

The Cuarrman,. Statements by Representatives William H. Avery, 
Charles M. Teague, William A. Barrett, William J. Green, Lee Met- 

calf, Charles E. Bennett, Victor L. Anfuso, John F. Shelley, Thomas 
J. Lane, John E. Fogarty, John A. Blatnik, Henry S. Reuss, and 
Karl Chudoff, will be inserted in the record. These members could 
not be here in person this morning and they asked leave to file state- 
ments in lieu of their appearance here. I might indicate that any 
other Members who indicate they are interested in filing a statement 
may do so. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY, OF KANSAS 


Mr. Chairman, it is a pleasure to appear before this committee in support of 
legislation to provide long-needed salary increases for classified Federal em- 
ployees. Our Federal Government workers have not had an increase in pay 
since 1951. Since that time the cost of living has increased, and industrial 
workers throughout the country, and most county and State employees have 
been given pay increases. 
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Because of the fact that Federal workers have not received adequate pay 
increases in recent years, we find that many well-qualified persons are not 
interested in going into the Government service. It is desirable, in the interest 
of good government, to attract the best possible qualified employees. An in- 
¢rease in the pay scale is necessary to bring this about It is also necessary to 
increase the salary scale to keep the experienced present employees from leav- 
ing Government service. We need well-paid and well-qualified persons to main- 
tain the efficiency of our veterans’ hospitals, Federal departments, and Federal 
institutions. 

Your committee is well qualified to determine the exact amount of the needed 
increase. I am here only to state that a raise in pay is in order and should be 
adequate. 

It is also my hope, Mr. Chairman, that you and your committee shortly will 
take up the consideration of other bills which have been introduced to provide 
increased annuities for retired Federal employees. Many retired persons who 
receive their only income from their annuity, because of the increase in the 
cost of living, find themselves unable to meet even their necessary 
expenses. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity of appearing 
committee. 


living 


before your 
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CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 18, 1955. 
Re Pay for Classified Government Employees 
Hon. Tom MurgrAy, 
Chairman, Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN Murray: While I understand that the administration pay 
raise proposals have not yet reached the committee in the form of a bill, I wish 
to <o on record with the committee urging that legislation be brought out which 
will assure adequate compensation for Government employees, consistent with 
pay rates for comparable work in private industry. 

Sincerely yours, 
CraARLes M. TEAGUE, 
Member of Congress From California. 





STATEMENT OF Hon. WILLIAM A. BARRETT, OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, several weeks ago it was my 
privilege to introduce in the House H. R. 2965, a bill granting a 10 percent across 
the board raise or $400 a year, whichever is the greater, to certain officers and 
employees of the Federal Government. 

In a separate statement filed with your committee on February 15, 1955, I 
urged early action by the House of Representatives on salary legislation for our 
deserving postal employees. H. R. 2965 represents an effort to give some measure 
of justice to other employees of our Federal Government. 

Last year I presented a statement to this committee supporting immediate 
salary increases for all Federal employees. 
than it was at that time. 

Since 1939 the salaries of Federal employees have failed to keep pace with 
the ever increasing cost of living. Pay increases have been approved by the 
Congress, but in each instance they were enacted long after they were due. 
In addition, Federal classified workers have received no salary increase since 
1951. 

The cost of living has increased approximately 95 percent since 1939, which 
is generally accepted by economists as the “normal” year for purchasing power. 
Yet the salaries of classified Federal employees in the middle-income brackets 
rose only on an average of 58 percent to 71 percent, depending upon the grade 
considered. 

The impact of this serious lag in take-home pay on the families of these men 
and women is obvious. In numerous instances, these employees have found it 
necessary to resort to additional part-time employment in order to provide their 
families with the ordinary, but vital necessities of life. 
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Their case is no less compelling now 
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I am confident the members of this committee are well aware of the great 
strides made in recent years to perfect the operations of our Federal agencies. 
Employees are accomplishing more work than ever before and much of the re- 
sponsibility for increases in the productive output of these agencies is due to 
the effort and initiative of the individual worker. Therefore, he should share 
in this improved service to the taxpayer inasmuch as employees in private 
industry are permitted to share in the results of increased productivity by taking 
home additional pay. A similar obligation rests with the Federal Government 
as an employer. 

Over and above these considerations is the fact that the Federal employee is 
simply unable to keep abreast of the sharp rise in our Nation’s economy and the 
increased pay of workers in private industry. 

it amazes me that these loyal and devoted civil servants have persevered in 
their jobs without receiving salaries adequate to provide for their families. 

With H. R. 2965 and other similar bills under consideration, your committee 
and the Congress has an opportunity to give classified employees salary increases 
which are long overdue and reasonable. 

I urge this committee to approve one of these measures in the immediate future 
and send it to the floor of the House for passage. 


STATEMENT OF HON, WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR., OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, several weeks ago I submitted 
a statement urging a pay raise for our deserving postal employees. I now desire 
to endorse an adequate salary increase for Federal and other employees and on 
February 18 introduced in the House H. R. 4205, which, if enacted, would take 
care of these employees by granting them a 10-percent-across-the-board pay raise. 

A pay raise is long due the Federal employees whose salaries are fixed accord 
ing tu the Classification Act. While employees in industry have been receiving 
one raise after another since 1951, the salaries of these Federal workers have 
remained fixed. Not only did the cost of living, as measured by the Consumer 
Price Index of BLS, continue to rise but the previous advance in living costs: since 
1939 had never been fully compensated. 

The cost of living advanced nearly 95 percent since the start of World War IT. 
In contrast to that upward change in prices, the entrance salary of grade GS-5 
was increased only 71 percent in all the pay raises beginning with that in 1945. 
The failure to catch up with the living costs is even more marked in grades 
above that level. The entrance rate for GS-9, for example, increased but 58 
percent while living costs rose nearly 95 percent. Thus, there was an accumu- 
jated failure to recover the loss of buying power caused by price inflation. 

Another compelling reason why Federal employees deserve a salary increase 
is that the pay for so many positions in the Federal service is somewhat lower 
than the rate of pay in private business. Yet this does not deter these employees 
from doing a superior job and in many cases literally dedicating their lives to 
their work. I do not believe the Federal Government should be put in the posi- 
tion of exploiting devotion to duty. I recognize that the Government cannot 
match the amount of money paid to upper bracket employees in private industry, 
but it can give its employees some reasonable recognition of their skill and 
attention to duty. 

Employee morale is recognized by every forward-looking employer as an essen- 
tial factor in the successful operation of his business. It is no less an important 
element in the efficient operation of the agencies of the Federal Government. 
Many employees whom the Government can ill afford to lose would be willing to 
stay in the Federal service if the difference between their Government salaries 
and their potential earnings in industry is not too great. When it becomes sub- 
stantial, one cannot expect them to sacrifice their future and the welfare and 
comfort of their families to remain in their Government jobs. The big loser 
is, of course, the Federal Government. 

The objective of the public service should be stability. An important aspect 
of stability of employment is the financial reward that is offered. The Federal 
Government will have little difficulty in keeping a great many of the valued 
employees of the caliber of those it has been losing if moderately satisfactory pay 
is provided. It is, therefore, good business for the Government to recognize the 
fact that a pay raise can, in the long run, be an opportunity for considerable 
savings in manpower—savings which cannot be effected in any other way. 

In view of the serious economie situation faced by these loyal civil servants, 
I urge that the committee give favorable consideration to my bill, H. R. 4205. 
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STATEMENT oF Hon. Lee METCALF, oF MONTANA 


I concur in the valid arguments previously presented for an adequate pay 
increase for our classified Federal employees. In the interests of hiring and 
keeping the capable employees we need to transact our public business for us, 
I urge this committee to increase the salaries of classified employees by at least 
10 percent. 





STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT, OF FLORIDA 


I deeply appreciate this opportunity to appear before your committee in sup 
port of pay raises for postal and other civil-service employees. I think that 
such pay raises are long overdue and should be established as soon as possible, 
I favor raising postal and other Federal employees salaries on the bases of the 
rise in the cost of living since the last pay raises were established. I understand 
that H. R. 1826 introduced by Congressman Moss is along this line and that its 
sums are reasonably in line with the cost of living change. I also understand 
that H. R. 1592 and H. R. 2183 are along this line and therefore I will appreciate 
your careful consideration for these particular bills together with any other 
bills which will be helpful in pay raises for postal and other civil-service em- 
ployees. Therefore, I testify in behalf of that legislation. I further understand 
that a large number of postal employees have had to resort to outside employ- 
ment in order to make enough to support their families and that many wives of 
these employees are employed for the same reason. This is not only unfair to our 
employees, but it is also dangerous from the standpoint of potential juvenile 
delinquency because of lack of attention from the parents. I understand that 
lately the degree of borrowing auiong the employees has greatly increased both 
from the standpoint of the number of debts owned and the total amounts. 

I close with my expression of deep gratitude to this committee for allowing me 
to testify in behalf of improvements for postal and Federal civil-service legisla- 
tion, particularly with regard to pay raises which are greatly needed. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Vicror L. ANFUSO, OF NEw YorkK 


Mr. Chairman, the salaries of classified Federal employees should be increased 
at this time for reasons of justice and equity to the employees and as a matter 
of sound management on the part of the Federal Government. 

The inflationary trend since 1939 has depreciated Government salaries appre- 
ciably. The result is that the Government is purchasing the service of thou- 
sands of its clerical, administrative, and professional employees for less than 
those services are worth, because in real dollars the Government was paying 
them in 1939 more than they are receiving today. 

Salary rates must be viewed from the standpoint of what they will buy. The 
number of dollars in itself is not an accurate measure of the adequacy of a 
rate of pay. The change in the purchasing power of any sum of money is 
determined, of course, by the change in the level of prices which people must 
pay for the things they buy. Thus the first consideration in evaluating the 
present rates of pay provided for classified employees is to determine how much 
prices have changed since the last increase. However, that is not all. 

Federal employees have a right to expect some opportunity to raise their 
standard of living just as do other workers in private industry. That can be 
done by increasing rates of pay beyond the rates needed to maintain pur- 
chasing power equal to that of some earlier date. It is an error to believe 
that Federal employees or any group of employees should only keep pace with 
the change in prices and should do no more than maintain a fixed level of 
purchasing power. 

The workers in industry have in increasing numbers been receiving the benefit 
of the advancing rate of productivity achieved by American industry. This is 
the basis of the so-called improvement factor in the wage agreements negotiated 
by a number of large companies. Federal employees have a right to participate 
in this general increase in productivity of industry as a whole. They are con- 
tinually making a substantial contribution to national productivity because 
the agencies of the Federal Government in which they are employed are per- 


forming services which are vital to the success of nearly every industrial 
enterprise. 
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One needs to mention only such agencies as the Departments of Commerce 
and Agriculture to show the importance of these services. Agriculture could 
not have achieved the progress that has placed American farming technique 
above that of the rest of the world if it had not been able to benefit from the 
manifold technical services of the Department of Agriculture. The same is 
true of nonagricultural enterprise. The Department ef Commerce has helped 
in many ways in the development of industrial methods. 

In considering this problem of raising Federal salaries, we should try to 
maintain a true prospective. Any one aspect of this problem should not in 
itself be taken as a determinant of our conclusion. We should think in terms 
of the Government’s needs. I believe we are all agreed that the public business 
should be handled by people who are well qualified to perform the many varied 
duties required. We should, therefore, keep in mind the need for employees 
who are better than average when we make our comparisons with the pay rates 
for jobs outside Government. 

Industry recognizes the worth of many persons employed by the Government 
when it offers them salaries far above those which Government ean pay. We 
cannot expect to match industry, but we need to keep as many of these highly 
qualified persons as possible. We cannot afford to lose them. We can retain 
the services of many of these superior employees if we can make Government 
employment even moderately satisfactory. 

These are some of the important considerations in attempting to reach an 
equitable solution of this whole problem of raising the salaries of classified 
employees in the Federal Civil Service. 

I thank you. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. HENRY S. Reuss, oF WISCONSIN 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate this opportunity 
to present my views and the views of many of my constituents on legislation 
now before this committee for the adjustment of compensation for officers and 
employees of the Federal Government. 

The normal processes of collective bargaining are not open to Federal em- 
ployees. Adequate pay and equitable job classifications, however, are vitally 
important if the Nation is te expect good work and devotion to duty from those 
who work directly for the Federal Government. 

All of us, Democrats and Republicans alike, must agree that the civil service 
and merit system has raised the level of efficiency and competency in Govern- 
ment. The bill introdueed by the gentleman from Michigan (Mr. Dingell), H. R. 
2119, would bar any further intrusions by political patronage on the efficiency 
of the merit system, and I respectfully commend this bill to your attention and 
urge your support. 

Some adjustment in pay for Federal employees is certain to be passed by the 
84th Congress. The question is how much and to whom should this pay in- 
crease Zo. 

Rather than tinker with selected-pay increases for selected groups of job 
classifications, I respectfully urge you to vote for straight across-the-board 
increases from top to bottom. Thus every Federal employee will be sure of 
getting a much-needed beost in pay. 

Many able men and women have been lost from Government service because 
Government employment pays so much less than comparable work in private 
industry. 

A generous increase in pay for Federal employees will reduce the huge turn- 
over of employment which plagues every department and agency of the Federal 
Government today. 

During the last 2 years nearly 1 million new appointments have been made 
in the civil service. The cost of training an excessive number of new employees, 
and the time required to bring new employees up to the level of top efficiency, 
is enough to justify a 10 percent salary increase, as proposed by H. R. 2117, 
introduced by the gentleman from Michigan (Mr. Dingell). 

Productivity among civil servants is reckoned to have increased by 10 pereent 
since the last general pay inerease. It is only fair that civil servants should 
receive some share in this growth in productivity. 
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In addition, the cost-of-living index has multiplied considerably, while Civil 
service pay schedules have lagged behind. Meanwhile, pay raises in other in- 
dustries have advanced and generally kept pace with this rise in the cost of 
living, 

it is therefore imperative that the House Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mitiee take vigorous and aflirmative steps to prevent the further deterioration 
in the living standards of civil servants. I enlist your support in approval of a 
bill which measures up to the present needs of these neglected members of the 
Federal Government's official family by asking that you vote for H. R. 2117. 


STATEMENT or Hon, Harr CHUDOFF, OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Sound evidence can be presented to support the contention that Federal 
employees under the Classification Act should receive a Salary increase, They 
are deserving of every consideration because they are entrusted with the 
most important function of operating the Federal Government with all its varied 
activities. With few exceptions, they are doing that job well. 

A pay raise for these employees has been long overdue. Since they received 
their last increase in 1951, workers in private industry have in many cases re- 
ceived several raises. Government employees are in a sense greatly handicapped, 
because they cannot enforce their wage demands as those in private industry. 
Instead they must await legislative action. They must have patience, and I 
believe they should be commended for the patient attitude they have shown. 

Since the raise in 1951, the cost of living has continued to rise. It has not 
been a very great increase, but Federal Classified salaries have never been 
raised to the level of purchasing power they had prior to World War IL. 

Living costs have gone up nearly 95 percent since August 1939. Salary rates 
in grade GS-5 and above have been increased 71 percent or less in that same 
period. That means they would have to be raised 14 percent in: grade GS 5 
and more in higher grades to be brought up to the 1939 level. 

Recognition should be given the fact that a sreat many persons who are 
highly trained and well educated, and many with special skills are working 
for the Federal Government at salaries far below those offered by private busi- 
ness. Many of these employees leave the Government Service because the sal- 
aries they are offered outside are too tempting to decline. Turnover Statistics 
of the Civil Service Commission show that in the 4-year period from 1950 through 
1953, 1,256,000 persons quit thei Government jobs. They were not fired or 
dropped because they were no longer needed—they quit, presumably because 
they were dissatisfied or had a better job elsewhere. 

The need for a Salary increase for the classified employees is a problem for 
which Congress should find a fair and equitable solution Without further delay. 
The problem is not one of establishing the need for an adjustment of the 
salaries of these employees. That is rather clear. The problem is one of 
ascertaining how much the raise Should be. The evidence submitted to this 
committee should be given careful and intensive Study so that it will be possible 
to take action as promptly as possible. 


STATEMENT oF Hon. JOUN E. Fogarty, o; RHODE ISLAND 


This statement is being submitted to the committee to indicate my full sup 
port of a pay raise for employees of the Federal Government whose salaries are 
fixed in accordance with the Classification Act. I believe an increase is urgently 
needed, and I shall attempt to explain briefly the reasons ¢ n which this opinion 
is based. 

Before doing so, it would be well for me to indicate that I am sin ply reem 
phasizing the position I teok with this committee in the early part of 1954 with 
respect to the current inadequate salaries of Federal classified workers From 
my viewpoint the critical pay situation of these employees who work in defense 
and nondefense agencies in my congressional district, has only become more 
aggravated with the passage of time. 

There are several ways to approach this problem. Perhaps the cost of living 
is the most direct and a very sound method of ascertaining how much the increase 
should be. Some of the arguments used for workers in commerce and industry 
do not apply in quite the same way to Government employees, and the same is 
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true in applying to industrial compensation problems some of the reasoning 
relative to Government workers. 

The problem of maintaining buying power is common to all who earn a live 
lihood. As we know, this comes about because of disturbances in the relation- 
ship between the price level and the value of the dollar. Prices of commodities 
and services which the ordinary person needs have been rising since the begin- 
ning of World War II. It is true that the rise has halted at times and that there 
have been declines for brief periods. The overall trend, however, has been 
upward. And as the price level rose, the value of the worker’s dollar in every- 
day trade continued to shrink. 

Three years and a half have passed since classified employees received their 
last pay raise. During that time prices continued to rise. The price rise was 
not so great, but that is quite beside the point. The fact we cannot and should 
not overlook is that previous pay raises were not enough. So Federal employees 
never had their salaries raised sufficiently to overcome the buying power they 
had lost. 

Measured by the official Consumer Price Index of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, the buying power of a dollar has shrunk to approximately 52 cents in 
comparison to its purchasing power in 1939. Thus it requires nearly twice as 
many dollars today to buy the goods that one dollar purchased 15 years ago. 

None of the preceding raises brought these salaries back to their prewar pur- 
chasing level. Thus there has been an accumulated loss from which Federal 
employees have never recovered. 

The entrance rates for grade GS—5 will illustrate what has happened. 

It was $2,000 in 1939. Allowing for the fact that the price index has ad- 
vanced 93.7 percent since that time this rate of pay today should be $3,875. But 
it is only $3,410. It would require an increase of nearly 14 percent to restore 
this salary rate to its relative position to the price level in 1989. For grades 
above GS-5, the raise necessary would be more than 14 percent. 

Mr. Chairman, I know of no legislative matter on which I have received more 
mail from constituents in the past year than the question of pay increases for 
Federal classified and postal employees. Much of the correspondence is deeply 
impressive, since it provides case histories of Federal employees and their fam- 
ilies. The simple fact is that these employees and their families are unable to 
maintain the decent standard of living to which they, as citizens of our great 
country, are entitled, 

Therefore, I urge the enactment of a pay raise as quickly as the necessary 
investigation now in progress can be completed and conclusions formulated as 
to the amount of the increase. 





STATEMENT OF Hon. THOMAS J. LANE, OF MASSACHUSETTS 
FEDERAL EMPLOYEES DESERVE MORE THAN MINIMUM WAGE 


The turnover among civilian employees of the United States Government is 
alarming and wasteful. 

We are losing too many skilled and experienced civil servants to private 
industry because we haven’t got the commonsense and gratitude to pay these 
people what they are really worth. 

If this Congress straddles the issue and fails to vote a 10-percent wage and 
salary increase for Federal employees, it will be justly charged with putting its 
own personal interests first. 

With a 50-percent increase coming into our own pockets, we should not 
begrudge a 10-percent lift for those who are the backbone of Government, carry- 
ing out the millions of complex tasks that transform our “paper” orders into 
realistic accomplishments. 

If Uncle Sam does not adopt an enlightened policy toward his own workers, 
and manage to pay them as well as General Motors recognizes the valuable serv- 
ices of its employees, he will run the risk of getting second-class personnel. 

Because the good ones won’t work for peanuts. 

And the “leftovers” will not dedicate themselves to their jobs because they 
must conserve their energies for extra, part-time work on the outside to bring 
their incomes up to average. 

During the debate on the congressional pay raise bill much was made of the 
fact that private industry pays much more for equivalent responsibilities. 
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The same holds true for the rank and file workers of the Federal Government 

We sometimes take the view that they have “enlisted for life’; that they 
should work hard and ask for nothing more. 

The Federal worker has a strong sense of duty, but we must not take advantage 
of it and expect him to tread along the treadmill without hope of appreciation 
and reward. 

A bored and perfunctory approach to this problem would be worse than doing 
nothing. 

Federal employees are becoming restless—cynical over last year’s spectacle 
when overwhelming endorsement of a general pay increase was given at the 
last minute—with no time left to override the presidential veto of the postal 
pay raise. They believe that the Congress saw this coming—and was so anxious 
to make itself look good that it was not sincere concerning the realities of the 
situation. 

The year 1955 started with a flood of pay increase bills for Federal workers 
and a rash of tributes to our underpaid civil servants. 

But where do matters stand—now ? 

The Federal workers are hostages to the administration’s stubborn determina- 
tion to raise postal rates and effect a postal reclassification plan. The merits 
of their case are unfairly subordinated to the solution of this extraneous issue. 

I can state here—and without reservation—that a puny 5 percent increase will 
not be satisfactory. 

A higher increase should already be in effect—from July 1 of last year 

Playing politics with this issue has plunged the morale of Federal workers to 
an all-time low. 

Only forthright and substantial pay adjustments will restore their faith in 
the Congress—which is the boss of their economic position. 

Business is booming. Dividends are rolling in. Some stocks have increased 
200 nercent—and a few 300 percent in value in a little more than a year. The 
gross national product is breaking records. The wage level is rising. 

But where does this leave the threadbare-respectable Federal workers—with 
their increasing workload? 

Always behind the rate of economic progress. 

This is a sorry state of affairs. 

It can be cured by a 10-percent increase for Federal workers, they will be re- 
paid in many dividends of confident and constructive performance by civil ser- 
vants who are secure in the knowledge that the Congress is doing right by them. 

We cannot afford to “Scrooge” on those who work for the whole Nation. 





STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK, oF MINNESOTA 


Mr. Chairman, there is in my opinion ample justification for increasing the 
salaries of employees whose rates of pay are fixed in accordance with the Classi- 
fication Act. Several proposals to do so are pending before this committee, and 
I desire to endorse that which will give these employees the highest possible 
amount which the committee can approve. 

In recent years, Congress has provided pay raises for these employees which 
at no time were sufficient to restore their salaries to their prewar level of pur- 
chasing power. Federal employees in general, and the class'fied employees in 
particular, have lagged behind workers in private industry. This is usually true 
of those receiving fixed salaries, but it is particularly true of Federal salaries 
since the conclusion of World War II. Workers outside the Government have 
raised their pay in some instances well over 100 percent. 

Federal employees have had to wait on the enactment of legislation for a 
pay increase, and at times the wait has been prolonged. If, for example, there 
was justification for raising their salaries last year, there should be even greater 
reason for doing so now. However, 6 months have passed since Congress passed 
the bill that was vetoed, and nearly 4 years since the last pay raise became 
effective. This situation in itself should offer compelling reasons for acting 
promptly and with as little delay as possible to make this present proposed raise 
effective. 

Previous raises have never been quite enough to maintain the prewar level 
of buying power. The first increase in the postwar period in 1945 provided an 
average increase of 16 percent, but prices had advanced 32 percent by the time 


the increase was made effective. This delay has occurred to the point that 
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employees in the middle and upper grades particularly have constantly lost 
ground because, in addition to the prolonged waiting period between raises, they 
have received a successively smaller rate of increase. 

The problem of determining the increase to be given now is not one of estab- 
lishing the need, but rather of how much of an increase should be given to restore 
the classified Government employee to the same relative economic position which 
he enjoyed in 1939, when the wartime and postwar price rise began. There are 
several ways of approaching the problem of determining what the increase should 
be. Comparison may be made with rates of pay outside Government. Exami- 
nation may be nade of the budget the family or individual may need to maintain 
a desired standard of living. The problem may be related to the cost of living 
to assess the amount which would be needed to restore prewar purchasing power. 

I believe attention should be given to all of these factors so that the conclusion 
reached will not overlook any important aspect of this problem of fixing salaries 
of Federal employees who are doing the important duties they are called upon 
to perform. Some of the arguments which may support a pay raise for em- 
ployees in private employment do not apply to Government employees, but simi- 
larly there are reasons for raising Government salaries which are related solely 
and directly to the public interest. 

This salary problem is a very real and a pressing problem which calls for a 
forthright approach. It has broad implications for employees and the Govern- 
ment itself. For employees it is a matter of justice. For the Government it 
is a matter of attracting and retaining qualified personnel. If there is thought 
of economy, it should be recognized that employing qualified persons is economi- 
cal rather than less desirable persons who cannot do their jobs efficiently and 
with credit to their employer. These, I submit, are aspects of this problem which 
should be considered in formulating the decision on this legislation. 





STATEMENT BY HON, JOHN F. SHELLEY, OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: In behalf of the Federal Govern- 
ment employees in my district in San Francisco I want to thank you for the 
privilege of presenting to you their case for a quick and substantial pay raise. 
There is certainly no problem involved in thinking up arguments in justification 
of such a pay increase. From a dollars and cents point of view and from the 
humane standpoint the need for more money for classified employees cannot be 
denied. The only questions are when and how much. 

When I appeared before you last year on this same problem I took issue with 
the use of any formula for determining the amount of a salary increase which 
did not take into full account the actual needs of Government employees and 
their families; increases in the cost of living since the last pay raise voted them ; 
and compensation for the losses they suffer because of the historic timelag 
between wage increases for industrial and other employees and congressional 
action on Government employee salaries. I certainly cannot support any action 
today which would be inconsistent with that position. 

[ oppose most strongly any attempt to let false notions of the need for economy 
in Government expenditures stand in the way of paying adequate salaries to 
those people who serve the Government and the public—notions which are enter- 
tained only because Federal employees must accept what is given them without 
being able to fight for their rights with the conventional methods available to 
employees who negotiate wage matters with their employers through the collec- 
tive bargaining system. To say the least it is highly improper for the Federal 
Government, as 2n employer, to take advantage of its unique authority and 
underpay its employees. At worst, it is an immoral exercise of that authority 
to expect Government employees to bear the cost of the Government's budgetary 
difficulties by cutting their paychecks. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that H. R. 2117, Congressman Dingell’s bill to 
provide a general 10 percent average pay raise for Government employees and 
to provide at least a 5-percent pay differential for supervisors over employees 
who work under them presents a fair approach to this problem. Certainly 
threats of a Presidential veto should not deter this committee or the Congress 
from taking the only just and equitable course, and both justice and equity 
require that salaries of Federal employees be raised to a point where they are 
comparable with those paid in other fields for similar work, and where they will 
provide a decent living standard for the employee and his family. The presi- 
dentially approved Civil Service Commission recommendations fall far short of 
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that standard. Reducing the 5-percent recommendation down to dollars and 
cents, I am told that the Civil Service proposal would mean only $2.40 a week to 
a grade GS-1 employee up to $4.60 for a GS-9, and that’s not take-home pay 
subtract withholding taxes and other deductions and those piddling amounts 
won’t put much more bread and pork chops on the table. Even the 10-percent 
increase proposed in the Dingell bill is not overgenerous, but that amount at 
least does not add insult to the injury already done Federal employees by the 
Presidential pocket veto last year. 

As a further attempt to repair that injury, I believe and urge that the pay 
legislation this year should include a retroactivity provision. Such a provision 
is the only fair way to give a hand to the mass of classilied employees who have 
been forced to accumulate debts or dip into their savings during this long period 
of patient waiting for an overdue salary adjustment. 

One other very important factor in this question of salary scales for Govern 
ment employees certainly should not be overlooked. The truism that you get 
only what you pay for and you must pay for what you get apnlies to people 
just as much as it does to anything you may buy in the stores. While it is true 
that a good many public-spirited civil servants are willing to sacrifice part of 
what their earning power would bring in the civilian labor market, it is equally 
true that the large mass of Government workers with families to support cannot 
continue to make that kind of a sacrifi‘e indefinitely. The high turnover of 
employees in Federal agencies is sufficient proof of that. In my own experience 
in the labor field I have seen it happen time after time that an employer who 
adopts or is forced to adopt an enlightened policy on employee wages finds, ofte! 
to his amazement, that the improved caliber of workmen he can hire and the 
reduced turnover rate more than repays him in actual cash return for the 
increased cost of his labor. The Government could well profit by that example 
If Congress and the administration are really concerned about economy in the 
operation of the Government, there is certainly a lot of room for improvement 
in personnel policies which could pay a high rate of interest on the small invest 
ment involved. We are dealing right here and now with one phase of such a 
program and there is no time like the present for putting it into practice by 
bringing class'fied employee salaries up to the point where underpaid employees 
will not be lost to private employment. 

Thank you again, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, for your 
forbearance. I sincerely trust that when the final result of these hearings 
emerges, that result will be a bill which can be taken to the floor of the House 
without the necessity of resorting to tricky legislative maneuvers in an attempt 
to defer to presidential dicta by evading our democratic legislative processes. 


Mr. Rees. I asked the Civil Service Commission to furnish some 
information with respect to what was described as the turnover in 
Government, and I would like to have permission to file that infor 
mation when it is provided for the committee. 

The Cuarrman. Is the Commission getting up that information ? 

Mr. Barucn. That information will be ready either late this after- 
noon or the first thing Monday morning. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


UNITED States Crvin Service COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. 0., Mareh 18, 1955 
Hon. Epwarp H. REEs, 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Rees: During the recent Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
hearings on Federal employee pay adjustments you requested the Civil Service 
Commission, through Mr. Ismar Baruch of our staff, to advise you concerning 
certain aspects of Federal employee placement and turnover statistics. 

In this regard, I wish to call your attention to appendix A of the Commission’s 
1954 annual report, which contains a variety of charts and tables on the charac- 
teristics of Federal employment. Copies of the report have been furnished to 
the members of the Post Office and Civil Service Committee. For convenient 
reference, I am enclosing copies of the charts covering accessions and separations 
of Federal civilian employees during the last several fiscal years. 

The following comments on the enclosed charts and other pertinent data may 
be helpful to you in considering Federal employee placement and turnover 
experience. 
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Placement.—The term “placements” is often used to cover two distinct types 
of personnel actions: (1) Placement actions, principally new appointments, 
which result in accessions, i. e., the addition of employees to the Government 
payroll, and (2) other placement actions, such as promotions and transfers, 
which involve changes within the Federal service without the addition of new 
employees. 

The attached chart 17 shows accessions of civilian employees in the continental 
United States during the fiscal years 1950 through 1954. Transfers between 
agencies are accessions to the gaining agency and separations to the losing 
agency, and are counted both ways for accurate statistical accounting. However, 
they do not represent additions to the total Federal payroll, and should not be 
considered as such. 

Thus, to determine the number of new employees hired, the number of trans- 
fers must be subtracted from total accessions. On this basis, the chart shows 
that 959,656 new employees were added to the rolls in the United States in the 
past 2 fiscal years. This figure includes 164,389 temporary employees such as 
seasonal laborer forces in the national parks and forests, whose employments 
are of short duration (never exceeding 1 year). 

Separations.--Chart 18 shows total separations, by types of separations of 
Federal civilian employees in the continental United States during fiscal years 
1950 through 1954. Transfers between agencies are shown as separations for 
accurate statistical accounting, and also to provide comparability with figures 
from industry, where similar job changes are regarded as separations or “quits.” 
Thus, not all of the separations shown involve the loss of employees to the 
Federal service. Transfers simply mean the change of employees from one 
agency to another. The breakdown of the “Resignations and transfer’ figures 
on the chart is as follows: 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiseal year | Fiscal year 


1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
iB |__| 
Resignations eee 170, 031 348, 162 111,916 | 391, 270 258, 076 
UND ro See nee 17, 365 34. 049 32, 208 | 26, 493 19, 576 


Chart 20 compares the total separation and the quit rates of the Federal 
Government and manufacturing industries. It shows that the manufacturing 
industry separation and quit rates are more than double those of the Federal 
service. We have no detailed information on the reason why employees resign 
or “quit.” Therefore, while pay may be a factor in some quits, the total separa- 
tion and quit rates give no indication as to the effect of pay rates on employee 
separations. 
An interesting point is that a large percentage of Federal employee separations 
occur a Short time after appointment. You will recall that this was considered 
in connection with the new career-conditional appointment system which was 
made possible through modification of the Whitten amendment. We estimate 
that well over 50 percent of Federal employees hired during any one year 
leave the service during the first 8 years following appointment. 
In the Federal service, accession and separation rates are influenced by such 
factors as reduction in force, necessarily rapid movement of temporary em- 
ployees, and large-scale hiring during periods of national emergency. Because 
of these factors, there is not necessarily any statistical relationship between 
accession and separation figures. This is illustrated by the enclosed chart 19, 
which compares Federal employee accession and separation rates during various 
time periods. In fiscal years 1951 and 1952, generally because of the Korean 
emergency, accessions exceed separations; however, both accessions and separa- 
tions increased over fiscal year 1950. In the early months of fiscal year 1954, in 
a period of retrenchment, there were many more separations than accessions. 
Soon after, in March and April, both accessions and separations again increased. 
Thus, a large volume of accessions does not necessarily result in a proportionate 
number of separations, and an increased number of separations does not neces- 
sarily result in the need for a corresponding number of accessions in the agencies 
involved. 
I hope that these statistics and explanatory comments will be useful to you. 
Please let me know if we can be of further help in this regard. 
Sincerely yours, 

Puitip YounG, Chairman. 
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The Cuatrman. Mr. Baruch, I should like to say, has been here 
throughout the entire hearing. Are there any questions anyone might 
want to ask him? 

Mr. Moss. I do not have the notes that I had the other day, Mr. 
Chairman, so I would want an opportunity to review them before 
questioning the Commission staff any further. 

The CHarmman. I was hoping that the committee could conclude 
the hearings today. 

Mr. Moss. I do not think that the questions I have are so important 
that they should interfere with the committee concluding this hearing. 
At the time, we had statements made on which I wanted to examine 
the witnesses further, but it is not completely necessary. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Thomas J. Ward, national director, Federal 
Employees Association for National Defense, of Dayton, Ohio, has 
presented a statement which will be included in the record at this 
point. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 

Dayton, Onlo, February 15, 1955. 
Post OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE COMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
84th Congress, lst Session, House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The Federal Employees Association for National Defense is 

composed basically of civilian employees of the United States Air Force. 


My name is Thomas J. Ward and my position in this association is national 
director. 

I am instructed by our national board of directors to have this association 
recorded as being in favor of a 10-percent minimum increase in the salaries of 
graded Federal employees. 

The fact that Members of Congress have found their salaries to be insuffi- 
cient to meet the advanced costs of existence makes it unnecessary for me to 
burden this committee with a long drawn-out explanatory statement as to why 
an increase in salary of at least 10 percent is not only just and equitable but is 
long overdue. 

It is earnestly requested that this committee make every effort possible to 
see to it that proper consideration be given by the Congress to make this pay 
raise a reality. 

This completes my instructions from our board of directors. 

Respectfully submitted. 


THOMAS J. WarRD, National Director. 


The Cuarrman. As far as I know, that concludes the hearings on 
this particular legislation, and it is my idea that the committee should 
meet. in executive session on these vartous bills, but’ sueh meeting 
should not take place until some decision is reached on the postal-pay 
bills. What does the committee think about that ? 

Mr. Moss. That might delay the hearings considerably. If we 
have to wait for that, we will have to wait for conference action by 
the House and Senate. 

Mr. Broruiyn. Why would the committee consider waiting for 
action on the postal bill before going into executive session ¢ 

The Cuarman. I think the same treatment should be afforded the 
classified employees as was given to the postal employees. It has 
always been the practice in the past to enact postal legislation before 
getting up classified legislation. Ido not see that there would be any 
delay of any consequence in considering postal-pay legislation. 
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Mr. Broynma. In view of your statement there, could we not go 
into executive session considering the action taken on the postal-pay 
legislation and then let the House itself adjust it in line, if they change 
the postal-pay legislation? Then they could change the classified 
legislat ion. 

The CHairman. That could be done. 

Mr. Broyuiii. [I am doing what I consider is best for the classified 
employees, to be frank with you, and I do not want to suggest that 
we go into executive session if that is going to be detrimental. 

‘The CHamman. The committee will stand adjourned subject to the 
call of the Chair. 

(Whereupon, at 11:29 a. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene 
at the call of the Chair.) 
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